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CHAPTER  L 

STRASBURGH— -THE  PLAIN  OF  THE  RHINE^- 

FRANKFORT. 


— —  Im  iiiedentelgen  stnhleii 
Soil  umber  des  Freudeiueheiii« 

In  des  Neckars  Reben-thalen* 
Und  am  sUberUaaen  Ifaan. 


The  prejudices  of  English  traveUers  in  favour  of 
fbeir  own  country  are  now  proverbial,  and  have 
oflen  exposed  them  to  ridicule^  sometimes  to  re<*> 
proach.  But  if  even  the  gaieties  and  novelties  of 
Paris  fail  to  remove  this  feeiling  of  national  supe^ 
Hority,  every  one  is  entitled  to  a  plenary  indul- 
gence for  railing,  who  has  made  a  long  journey  in 
winter  through  the  east  of  France*  From  PaHs  to 
Strasburgh,  even  the  professed  hunter  of  curiosities 
would  find  little  to  reward  his  pursuit ;  and  the 
mere  passing  traveller,  who  is  hastening  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  &ids  nothing  at  all.    The  tame  bav^'- 
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of  the  Marne,  which  the  road  accompanies,  in  long» 
stiff  stretches,  as  far  as  Chalons,  give  no  relief  to 
the  dreariness  of  the  scene ;  the  fortifications  of 
Metz  are  interesting  only  to  the  engineer;  and, 
in  the  open  country,  the  difference  between  a 
French  and  an  English  landscape  is  felt  at  once. 
The  want  of  inclosures  is  a  hackneyed  topic  of 
Tematk  and  dispute ;  and,  though  nothing  is  more 
impossible  than  to  convince  a  Frenchman  that  he 
or  his  country  ever  has  blundered,  or  ever  can  blun- 
der, we  may  be  allowed  to  prefer  our  own  still  life, 
and  to  believe  that  hedges,  copsewood,  and  plan- 
tations, are  comfortable  things  even  in  winter.  Bat 
it  is  in  the  appearance,  or  rather  in  the  disappear- 
ance, of  the  population,  that  the  difference  is  most 
striking.  In  a  well-cultivated  part  of  England, 
even  the  winter  landscape  is  not  entirely  desolate. 
Every  where  the  smoke  of  the  farm-house  rises ; 
the  merry  inmates  are,  at  least,  heard  from  within ; 
at  every  turii  one  comes  across  a  sportsman  and  his 
dog ;  the  seats  of  the  gentry  are  more  blithe  and 
bustling  than  ever ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  resolution 
with  which  stage-coaches,  and  stage-coach  travel- 
lers, hold  out  against  the  worst  that  winter  can  do. 
AH  ai'ound  are  sounds  and  sights  of  human  indus* 
try,  or  human  enjoyment.  In  Fi-ance,  man  seems 
to  be  as  dead  as  nature.  The  traveller  lopks  oat 
over  an  endless,  dreary  extent  of  brown  soil,  sel- 
dom varied  by  the  meanest  cottage.  The  country 
population  is  drawn  together  in  the  villages,  and 
these  villages  must  be  sought  for  to  discover  that 
the  country  is  inhabited.  It  would  seem  that  even 
the  peasant  cannot  endure  the  comparative  solitude 
of  an  English  farmer's  life.  Like  his  brethren  of 
^"ris,  he  must  have  the  pleasures  of  society. 


ALSACfi.  S 

On  approachiDg  Alsisice,  the  chai^cter  of  tbd 
eountry  rapidly  changes.  It  becomes  billy,  preci« 
pitons,  and  romantic,  rising  into  a  branch  of  the 
lofty,  ridge  which  flanks  the  left  bank  of  the  Khuu>^ 
nearly  from  the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  to  the 
mouth  of.  the  Moselle.  The  luxuriant  plain  of  th^ 
Rhine,  with  its  numberless  towns  and  villages,  is 
occasionally  seen  below  through  the  apertures  of 
the  ridge*  The  river  itself  is  too  deeply  sunk  to 
be  visible*  As  if  this  <<  Father  of  wine,''  as  the 
Germans  fondly  style  him,  would  suffer  nothing 
but  the  grape  in  his  vicinity,  the  vineyards  reap<» 
pear  as  soon  as  the  mountain  begins  to  sink  down 
in  m<Hre  gentle  slopes*  On  this  side  of  the  Alpsi 
however,  a  bare  field  is,  in  winter,  a  more  pleasing 
•object  than  a  vineyard.  The  vines  either  die,  or 
are  intentionally  cut  down,  nearly  to  the  ground; 
If  the  poles  which  supported  them  are  removed, 
as  they  generally  are,  the  vineyard  becomes  a  field 
of  bare,  black  stumps ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  ret 
main,  it  becomes  a  field  of  stiff,  straight  poles,  mar* 
shalled  in  regular  array.  Even  in  summer  and  auf 
tumn,  these  vineyards  add  less  to  the  beauty  of  a 
landscape  than  many  other  species  of  verdure.  The 
vines,  having  reached  in  their  growth  the  top  of  the 
stakes  along  which  they  are  trained,  curl  down<- 
wards ;  they  are  ranged  in  parallel  lines ;  the  clusr* 
ters  avoid  the  eye,  and  lurk  beneath  the  leaves. 
JVU  the  beauty  that  such  a  vineyard  gives  to  the 
acen^  consists  merely  in  the  mantle  of  deep  ver- 
dure with  which  it  clothes  the  soft  and  sunny 
slopes  of  the  hills,  a  merit  not  at  all  of  rare  occur*- 
tence,  even  in  countries  where  the  grape  never 
ripened*  When  near,  the  vineyard  is  in  itself  in- 
lerior  to  a  hop  plantation,  which  is  th^  very  sam^ 
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thing  in  kind«  with  more  hodf  and  stateliness ;  in 
the  distance,  it  is  no  greater  ornament  than  a  fieM 
of  prosperous  turnips  wotdd  he.  But  our  northern 
imaginations^  warming  at  the  idea  of  the  viney  jiist 
88  our  blood  glows  with  its  juice,  bestow  on  every 
garden  of  Bacchus  the  beauties  of  Eden. 

Strasburgh  itself  is  an  irregular,  old-fashioned, 
heavy-looking  town,  most  inconveniently  intersect- 
ed by  muddy  streams  and  canals,  and  full  of  sol- 
diers and  custom-house  officers;  for  it  has  the 
double  misfortune  of  being  at  once  a  frontier  tra- 
ding town,  and  an  important  frontier  fortification* 
The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  mixture 
of  tongues,  announce  at  once  that  the  Rhine  was 
not  always  the  boundary  of  France.  Nearly  two 
centuries  have  been  insufficient  to  eradicate  the  dif- 
fecence  of  descent,  and  manners,  and  language. 
The  situation  of  the  town,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
has  tended  to  keep  these  peculiarities  alive,  and  to 
prevent  French  manners  from  establishing,  even  in 
a  French  city,  that  intolerant  despotism  which  they 
have  often  introduced  into  foreign  capitals.  As  it 
is  the  centre  of  the  mercantile  intercourse  which 
France  maintains  with  Swabia,  Wirtemberg,  great 
part  of  Baden,  and  the  north  of  Switzerland^  the 
German  part  of  the  population  have  always  among 
them  too  many  of  their  kindred  to  forget  that  they 
themselves  were  once  subjects  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  or  to  give  up  their  own  modes  of  speak- 
ing, and  dressing,  and  eating.  The  stolid  S\tabian 
and  serious  Swiss  drover  are  deaf  to  the  charms  of 
the  universal  language  and  kitchen.  At  Strasburgh 
yon  may  dine  <»i  dishes  as  impenetrably  disguised, 
or  languish  over  entremets  as  nearly  refined  away 
to  Bothmg,  as  at  the  tables  of  the  great  Parisian 
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liraby  Very  and  Vefours;  or,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  for  half  the  money,  yon  may  have  more 
German  fat,  plain  hoiled  beef,  and  sonr  cabbage* 
The  German  kitchen  is  essentially  a  plain,  soHd» 
greasy  kitchen ;  it  has  often  by  far  too  much  of  the 
last  quality.  People  of  rank,  indeed,  in  the  great 
capitals,  are  as  mad  on  French  cookery  as  the  most 
delicate  of  their  equals  in  London ;  but  the  national 
cookery,  in  its  general  character,  is  the  very  re<* 
▼erse  of  that  of  France ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer* 
tain  that  the  national  cookery  of  a  people  may  not 
have  some  connexion  with  its  national  character^ 
The  German  justly  prides  himself  on  the  total  ab- 
sence of  parade,  on  the  openness^  plainness,  and  8in*> 
cerity,  which  mark  his  character ;  accordingly,  he 
boils  his  beef,  and  roasts  his  mutton  and  fowls,  just 
as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  the  butcher  and 
the  poulterer.  If  a  gourmand  of  Vienna  stuff  Ida 
Styrian  capon  with  truffles,  this  is  an  unwonted  tri« 
liute  to  delicacy  of  palate.  French  cookery,  again» 
really  seems  to  be  merely  a  product  of  the  vanity 
and  parade  which  are  inseparable  from  the  French 
character.  Culinary  accomplishments  are,  to  the 
dinner  of  a  Parisian,  just  what  sentiment  is  to  his 
conversation.  They  are  both  substitutes  for  the  solid 
beef  and  solid  feeling  which  either  are  not  there  at 
all,  or,  if  they  be  there,  are  intended  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  give  a  name.  No  one  portion  of 
God*s  creatures  is  reckoned  fit  for  a  Frenchman's 
^dinner  till  he  hiniself  has  improved  it  beyond  all 
possibility  of  recognition*  His  cookery  seems  to 
proceed  on  the  very  same  principle  on  which  his 
countrymen  laboured  to  improve  Raphael's  pic- 
tures, viz  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  or  art  so 
good,  but  he  can  make  it  better*  > 
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The  &r*fa]ned  cathedral  is,  in  some  respects, 
the  finest  Gothic  hnilding  in  Europe.  There  are 
noaay  which  are  more  ample  in  dimensions.  In 
the  solemn  imposing  grancfenr  to  which  the  lofty 
elevations  and  dim  colonnades  of  this  architecture 
are  so  well  adapted^  the  cathedral  of  Milan  ac- 
knowledges no  rival ;  and  not  only  in  some  Ger* 
man  towns,  as  in  Niimbei^,  bat  likewise  among 
the  Gothic  remains  of  onr  own  country  and  ^ 
Normandy,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  sam- 
ples of  workmanship  equally  light  and  elegant  in 
the  detail  with  the  boasted  time  of  Strasburgh. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  is  put  together 
with  an  admirable  symmetry  of  proportion ;  and 
to  this  it  is  indebted  for  its  principal  beauty  as  a 
whole.  Connoisseurs,  indeed,  have  measured  and 
criticised;  they  have  found  this  too  long,  and  that 
too  short:  but  architectnrnl  beauty  is  made  for 
the  eye ;  and,  even  in  classical  architecture,  where 
all  has  been  reduced  to  measurement,  the  rules  of 
Vitruvius  or  Palladio  are  good  only  as  expressing 
in  the  language  of  art  judgments  which  taste  forms 
independent  of  rules.  Tlie  harmony  of  pro^r^^ 
tions,  and  the  elegance  of  the  workmanship,  ap* 
pear  to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  spire,  whose 
pinnacle  is  more  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
pavement,  and  whose  mere  elevation  forms,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  people,  the  only  good  thing  about 
the  cathedral.  It  has  nothing  uncommon  in  its 
general  form.  The  massive  base  terminates  just 
at  the  point  where,  to  the  eye»  it  would  become 
too  heavy  for  the  elevation ;  and  it  is  succeeded 
by  the  lofty  slender  pyramid,  so  delicately  ribbed 
that  it  hardly  seems  to  be  supported^  and  bearing, 
almost  to  its  pinnacle,  the  profusion  of  Gothic  or- 
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nament.  Yet  there  is  no  snperfluity  or  confusion 
of  ornament  aboat  the  edifice ;  there  is  no  crowd- 
ing of  figare  npon  figure,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
having  sculpture.  With  more,  it  would  have  ap- 
proached the  tawdry  and  puerile  style  of  the  pre- 
sent day;  with  less,  it  would  have  been  as  dead 
and  heavy  as  the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  which,  though 
exquisite  in  particular  details  of  the  sculpture,  yet, 
without  being  more  imposing,  wants  all  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  the  fabric  of  Strasburgh.  Few 
things  in  art  seem  so  unwilling  to  submit  them- 
selves to  good  taste  as  the  ornaments  of  Gothic 
architecture.  How  many  people  imagine  that 
they  constitute  the  essential  part  of  it ;  that  they 
are  handsome  things  in  themselves,  (which,  in  an 
hundred  instances,  they  are  not,)  and,  therefore, 
the  more  of  a  good  thing  the  better ;  without  re- 
garding any  ulterior  object,  or  suspecting  that 
these  have,  or  ought  to  have,  some  determi- 
nate relation  to  plan  and  proportion!  In  every 
town  we  ourselves  have  things  which  we  face- 
tiously denominate  Gothic  chapels,  because  they 
are  covered  with  little  pinnacles,  and  small  curves^ 
and  are  full  of  holes.  The  Grothic  in  small  is  fit 
only  for  the  pastry-cook,  or  the  toy-shop. 

The  church  of  St  Thomas^  which  is  still  devd- 
ted  to  the  Protestant  wcH^hip,  contams  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  Saxe.  It 
IB  the  most  celebrated  production  of  Pigalle,  and 
is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  style  of  the  French 
artists  of  the  last  century,  in  which  Roubilliac  has 
left  us  so  many  works  marked  with  all  its  beauties 
and  all  its  defects.  The  back-ground  of  the  whole 
is  a  tall  and  broad  pyramid  of  grey  marble,  set 
against  the  wall  of  the  church.    The  pyramid  t«*«- 
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minates  below  in  a  few  steps,  on  the  loirest  of 
wliich  rests  a  sarcophagus.  The  Marshal  is  in  the 
act  of  descending  the  steps  towards  the  tomb.  On 
the  right,  the  i&ymbolical  animals  of  England,  HoI« 
land,  and  Austria,  are  flying  horn  him  in  dismay  ; 
On  Uie  left,  the  banner  of  France  is  floating  in 
triumph.  The  warrior  s  eye  is  fixed  with  an  ex<* 
pression  of  tranquil  contempt  on  a  figure  of  Death 
standing  below,  thrusting  out  his  raw  head  and 
bony  arms  from  beneath  a  shroud,  holding  up  to 
the  Marshal  in  one  hand  an  hour-glass  in  wnick 
the  sand  has  run  out,  and  with  the  other,  opening 
the  sarcophagus  tq  receive  him.  A  female  figure^ 
representing  France,  throws  herself  between  them^ 
exerting  herself  at  once  to  hold  back  the  Marshal^ 
and  push  away  Death.  On  one  side  of  the  wbole^ 
a  genius,  according  to  the  most  approved  recipcr 
for  monument-making,  weeps  over  the  inverted 
torch ;  and,  on  the  other,  Hercules  leans  pouting 
on  his  club.  All  is  in  marble,  and  large  as  the 
life.  The  individual  figures  are  of  moderate 
merit ;  they  are  full  of  that  exaggeration  of  feature 
and  attitude  of  which  the  French  artists  have  never 
yet  got  rid  ;  but  the  first  impression  of  the  whole 
composition  is  extremely  striking,  though  the  style 
is  not  sufficiently  pure  to  mi£e  the  impression 
lasting.  It  dazzles  at  first,  and  immediately  fa<-* 
tigues. 

The  figure  of  the  Marshal  himself  has  ofben 
been  adduced  as  an  example,  to  prove  that  sculp- 
ture can  deal  as  advantageously  with  the  tight  fan- 
tastic garments  of  modem  times  as  with  the  loose 
drapery  of  antiquity ;  but  who  can  look  at  Mar- 
shal Saxe  as  he  stands  here,  without  wishing  that 
the  paludamentum  occupied  the  place  of  the  coat 
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and  waistcoat  ?  There  may  be  much  indostry,  and 
much  skill  of  manipulation,  in  hewing  out  acca- 
rately  buttons  and  button-boles,  laces  and  ruffles; 
but  this  is  a  merit  of  which  no  statuary,  who 
knows  the  true  province  and  feels  the  true  dignity 
of  his  arty  will  boast;  for  it  lies  in  a  species  of 
imitation  which  requires  manual  dexterity  rather 
than  genius,  and  has  more  in  common  with  the 
carving  of  Dutch  toys  than  with  the  divine  art 
whose  proudest  triumphs  are  achieved  in  creating 
human  forms.  Measured  by  such  a  standard,  old 
General  Ziethen,  who,  with  other  heroes  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  frowns  on  the  Wilhelms-Platz 
of  Berlin  in  a  hussar  uniform  wrought  out  in  the 
most  laborious  and  precise  detail,  would  be,  what 
many  a  Prussian  holds  it  to  be,  the  finest  statue 
in  the  world  It  is  the  business  of  sculpture  to 
represent  the  human  form;  and  every  mode  of 
dress,  whether  ancient  or  modem,  is  an  obstacle 
in  her  way.  But  custom  and  propriety,  which 
frequently  compelled  the  ancient  artists  to  adopt 
a  covering,  are  still  more  tyrannical  towards  their 
modem  followers.  A  naked  Cicero  would  have 
been  as  little  proper  as  a  corsetted  Venus,  and  a 
iiaked  statesman  or  field-marslial  of  our  own  age 
would  be  more  incongmous  than  eitherl  Where 
dress,  then,  is  unavoidable,  the  question  seems  just 
to  be,  what  mode  of  ^ttire  trenches  least  on  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  sculptor,  and  is  most  sus- 
ceptible in  itself  of  being  worked  into  graceful 
forms  ?  Now,  the  free  and  flowing  dress  of  Athens 
or  Rome  was  not  only  more  graceful  and  noble  in 
itself  than  the  sharp  angles,  the  stiff  lines,  the  nu-< 
merous  joinings  of  our  multifarious  habiliments^ 
but,  in  the  hands  of  the-sculptor,  it  was  pliant  -• 
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tieaz,  to  be  monlded  into  any  form  which  beaUty 
or  dignity  might  require.  Bat  the  artist  who  is 
to  clothe  a  statne  in  a  modem  dress,  has  to  work 
on  much  less  manageable  materials.  His  auda-* 
cious  hand  must  attempt  no  innoTation  on  the  re- 
ceived forms  of  buckram  and  broad  cloth.  In  the 
drapery  of  his  statue,  if  such  an  abuse  of  words 
may  be  tolerated,  he  must  turn  taste  and  genius 
out  of  doors,  and  work  according  to  the  measures 
of  some  tailor  of  reputation.* 

Beyond  the  fortifications,  there  is  still  about  ft 
mile  to  the  bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  wooden 
bridge  thrown  across  the  river,  though  less  inge<* 
niously  combined  than  the  destroyed  one  of  Con^* 
stance,  used  to  be  reckoned  the  most  stately  8truc<» 
tare  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  now  useless.  In 
the  campaigns  which  conducted  the  allies  to  PariS| 

*  In  few  modern  statues  has  the  diiBculty  been  so  sue* 
tessfuUy  surmounted  as  in  Chantry's  beautiful  statue  of  the 
late  Mr  Homer.  By  avoiding  every  thing  like  exaggera- 
tion of  the  particular  parts,  and  softening  them  down  to  § 
degree  which  an  artist  of  less  taste  would  not  have  aimed  at, 
he  has  identified,  as  f ar  ais  might  be,  the  dress  with  the 
form.  The  gown  conceals  the  least  poetical  peculiarities, 
and  is  itself  disposed  in  an  arrangement  extremely  simple 
and  becoming.  The  sculptor  has  dispensed  with  the  wig  of 
a  Chancery  barrister,  and  who,  that  is  not  a  disciple  of 
Roubilliac,  will  not  rejoice  that  he  has  done  so?  The 
French  artist  executed  the  statue  of  President  Forbes,  in 
the  hall  of  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of  Session,  at 
Bdinbnrgb,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  utmost  plenitude  of 
judicial  curls  and  tippets.  Chantry  executed  that  of  Presi- 
dent Blair,  which  adorns  the  hall  of  the  First  Pivision, 
clothed  him  in  a  more  simple  drapery,  and  left  the  lofty, 
open  brow  unencumbered  by  the  official  mass  of  hair.  To 
look  at  these  two  statues  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  detennine 
|he  comparative  merits  of  these  diiTtirent  styles. 
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great  part  of  the  bridge  towards  tbe  German  side 
was  cut  away,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  repaired.  Tbe 
commnnication  iskeptupbyabridge  floated  on  boats 
a  little  farther  down  the  stream.  This  is  reckon* 
ed  altogether  a  more  commodious  structure.  When 
the  ice  breaks  up,  part  of  tbe  boats  are  cut  away 
to  give  it  free  passage ;  and  though  the  communi- 
cation be  thus  partially  interrupted  for  a  day  or 
two,  yet  when  the  ice  is  once  passed,  in  half  an 
hour  the  bridge  is  again  formed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  ihe  floating  ice,  which  descends  on  this  ma- 
jestic riTer  in  huge  masses  .and  with  terrific  impe* 
tttosity,  should  carry  away  the  wooden  piers  of  a 
bridge  like  the  old  one,  the  interruption  continues 
much  longer,  for  the  repairs  are  at  once  more  te- 
nons and  expensive.  The  ice  had  broken  up  two 
days  before,  and  was  still  hurrying  downwards  in* 
cessantly ;  the.  bridge  had  been  cut  away  in  the 
centre,  and  the  passage  was  made  in  an  ordinary 
boat,  kept  up  against  the  current  by  running  along 
a  rope  stretched  across  the  opening  in  the  bridge. 
A  French  customhouse  guai'ds  the  approach  on 
the  French  side ;  but  the  search  is  brief  and  slight, 
for  nobody  minds  what  you  cany  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  playful  quarrel  about  examining  the  bas- 
kets of  a  number  of  peasant  girls  returning  from 
market  in  Strasburgh,  seemed  to  be  pertinaciously 
kept  up  by  the  officers,  much  more  to  have  an  op* 
portunity  of  ravishing  illicit  kisses,  than  from  any 
wish  to  detect  illicit  commodities.  <<  Father  Rhine" 
was  passed  safely  and  speedily.  There  comes  a  new 
tountry,  new  forms,  i\ew  manners,  a  new  language ; 
—•but,  amid  all  that  is  new,  the  old  pest  of  police 
and  customhouse  offic»««    You  have  just  slipped 
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from  ihe  hands  of  French  Donanien,  and  are  caagfat 
in  tlie  hng^  of  German  MauMeamiefL 

Keh],  the  first  yfllage  on  the  German  Bide»  wean 
wi  open  and  reffohir  appcarancey  which  aelckim  re- 
curs in  die  yiUages  fiarther  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.     At  first,  long  tracts  of  willow  gronnds, 
and  occasional  sandy  fiats^  stretching  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  mark  the  extent  of  its  inundations ; 
bttty  less  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  die  hanky  the 
country  is  already  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Europe.  It  is  the  opening  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Campagna  doro  of  Germany— every  foot  of 
which  teems  with  population,  industry,  and  ferUlity, 
and,  during  two  hundred  years^  has  been  fattened 
with  the  best  blood  of  Europe.     The  Rhine  is  its 
uniform  boundaiy  on  the  west.  On  the  east  it  is  in- 
closed in  the  distance  by  irregular  eminences,  whose 
surface  is  the  favourite  abode  of  the  grape,  while 
their  interior  sends  forth  the  mineral  springs,  which 
collect  to  Baden  and  Hueb  all  the  fashion  and 
disease  of  this  part  of  Germany.     Behind  them 
tower  the  prouder  and  shaggy  summits  of  the 
Hercynian  or  Bfaick  Forest.  It  has  long  since  lost 
its  extent  of  sixty  days'  journey,  as  well  as  its  Elks 
and  Urochses.   What  remains  is  still  gloomy  wi^ 
primeval  oaks  and  pines ;  but  from  their  shades  have 
been  expelled  even  the  banditti,  who,  by  the  recei* 
ved  laws  of  romance,  are  as  r^ulariy  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  a  Grerman  forest,  as  the  dagger  or  the  drug 
are  the  weapons  of  the  Italian.    Between  these 
boundaries,  the  plain  runs  along  to  the  north,  vary* 
ing  in  breadth  according  as  the  hills  press  closer 
upon  or  retire  farther  from  the  river.     The  great 
Toad  from  Switzerland  avoids  the  plain,  running 
along  the  eminences  which  border  it  on  the  right. 
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He  dmmpaign  country,  rivalling  the  plain  of  Tob- 
cany,  as  seen  from  Fiesole,  or  that  portion  of  Lom- 
bardy  which  stretches  out  beneath  the  Madonna  di 
San  Lnca  at  Bologna,  lies  below,  and  the  eye 
never  tires.  The  general  character  of  the  objects, 
indeed,  does  not  vary ;  it  is  a  perpetual  succession 
of  villages  and  small  towns,  lurlang  among  ^e- 
yardsy  corn-fields,  and  orchards;  but,  at  erery 
turn,  they  combine  themselves  into  new  groups 
or  lie  under  new  lights.  Here  a  long  stretch  of  the 
broad  and  glittering  Rhine  bursts  into  view,  bound- 
hig  the  distant  landscape  like  a  silver  girdle ;  there 
hlfl  place  is  occupied  by  the  remoter  summits  of  di^ 
Vosges.  Here  yon  may  linger  among  the  cottages 
of  Oflenthal,  whose  vine  stdl  retuns  its  character, 
and  hangs  its  clusters  round  the  whidow  of  the 
peasant ;  or,  close  by  that  little  church-yard,  you 
may  muse  at  the  tree  where  Turenne  fell  on  the 
last  of  his  fields,  and  make  a  brief  pilgrimage  to 
the  niBtic  chapel  beneath  whose  altar  the  heart  of 
Ae  hero  was  deposited. 

What  the  Germans  call  a  Diligence,  or  Past" 
koagen^  dragging  its  slow  length  through  this  de- 
licious scene,  is  a  bad  feature  in  the  picture.  Much 
l»  we  laugh  at  the  meagre  cattle,  the  knotted  rope- 
harness,  and  (umbering  paces  of  the  machine  which 
bear  the  same  name  in  France,  the  French  have 
kmtstripped  their  less  alert  neighbours  in  every 
thing  uiat  regards  lieatness,  and  comfort,  and  exr- 
pedition.  Tbe  German  carriage  resembles  the 
French  one,  but  is  still  more  clumsy  and  unwieldy. 
The  luggage,  which  generally  Constitutes  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  burden,  is  placed,  not  above, 
but  in  the  rear.  Behind  the  carriage,  a  flooring 
^ects  fit>m  above  the  axle  of  the  hind  wheels, 
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equal,  in  length  and  breadtfay  to  all  tbe  rest  of  ^ 
vehicle*    On  this  is  bnilt  up  a  castle  of  boxes  and 
packages,  that  generally  shoots  out  beyond  the 
wheels,  and  towers  above  tbe  roof  of  the  carriage. 
The  whole  weight  is  increased  as  mnch  as  possible 
by  the  strong  chains  intended  to  secure  the  fortifi« 
eation  from  all  attacks  in  the  rear ;  for  the  goard^ 
like  his  French  brother,  will  expose  himself  neither 
to  wind  nor  weather,  but  forthwith  retires  to  doze 
in  his  cabriolet,  leaving  to  its  (ate  the  edifice  whieb 
has  been  reared  with  much  labour  and  marvelloBitf 
skill.   Six  passengers,  if  so  many  bold  men  can  bef 
found,  are  packed  up  inside ;  two,  more  happy  or 
less  daring,  take  their  place  in  the  cabriolet  with 
the  guard.    The  breath  of  life  is  insipid  to  a  Ger* 
man  without  the  breath  of  his  pipe ;  the  insides 
puff  most '  genially  right  into  each  other's  faces* 
With  sttch  an  addition  to  the  ordinary  mail-coach 
miseries  of  a  low  roof,  a  perpendicular  back,  legs 
sufiering  like  a  martyr's  in  the  boots,  and  scanda^ 
lously  scanty  air-holes,  the  Diligence  becomes  a 
very  Black  Hole.     To  this  huge  mass,  this  com- 
bination of  stage-coach  and  carriers  cart,  are  yoked 
four  meagre,  ragged  cattle ;  and  the  whole  dashes 
along,  on  the  finest  roads,  at  the  rate  of  rather 
more  than  three  English  miles  an  hour,  stoppi^et 
included.    The  matter  of  refreshments  is  conduct* 
ed  with  a  very  philanthropical  degree  of  leisure ; 
and  at  every  considerable  town,  a  breach  must  be 
made  in  the  luggage  castle,  and  be  built  i^p  again* 
Half  a  day*8  travelling  in  one  of  these  vehicles  is 
enough  to  make*  a  man  loathe  them  all  his  lito^ 
^me.* 

.*  In  ^e  Rheaiah  provinces  of  Prvsaimthe  esUUishmeDl 
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It  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  amazing  fertility 
of  this  country  that  its  population  seem  to  have 
recovered  so  rapidly  from  the  devastation  with 
which  the  war  visited  them  again  and  again.  From 
Basle  to  Frankfort  there  is  scarcely  a  field  that  has 
not  been  trodden  down  by  contending  armies. 
The  people  are  not  wealthy  ;  and,  if  their  practice 
in  domestic  comforts  were  weighed  against  our 
own  ideas,  they  would  be  found  wanting  ;  but 
they  exhibit  in  full  measure,  the  more  indispensable 
pOBseesions  of  industry  and  hilarity,  a  simple  and 
most  affectionate  disposition.  The  family  of  Ba« 
den  has  long  filled  a  respectable  rank  among  the 
minor  princes  of  Germany,  as  ruling  with  economy 
and  kindness.  It  went  by  the  side  of  that  of  Wei- 
mar  in  supporting  the  young  genius  of  the  countrv 
against  the  preposterous  domination  of  French 
literature,  and  did  not  blush  to  call  Klopstock  to 
Carismhe  las  the  ornament  of  its  court.  The  pre< 
sent  Grand  Duke  was  among  the  first  of  the  Ger- 
man princes  to  give  his  people  a  representative  go- 
vernment, when  the  termination  of  the  war  left 
him  and  them  their  own  masters.  On  such  a  soil^ 
and  with  a  people  so  industrious  and  easily  cob« 
tented,  a  good  government,  well  administered^ 
should  produce  a  rural  population  that  would  havd 
no  reason  to  envy  any  comer  of  Europe. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  a  popular  prince,  particu- 

of  the  new  French  mails  has  created  some  rivalry,  or  the 
goveTDDient  has  been  brought  to  bestir  itself  to  facilitate  the 
means  of  communication  in  that  commercial  district  of  tbtf 
kingdom.  On  the  great  road  between  Frankfort  and  Co-i 
logne,  a  species  of  mail  has  been  established,  which  they 
have  dignified  with  the  name  of  Scfmellwagen^  or  Velocity 
Coach,  because,  by  throwmg  off  the  carrier^s  cart,  it  make« 
out  betw^n  five  and  six  miles  an  hour. 
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larly  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of  hia  house.  It 
is  in  the  Swabian  part  of  his  territories  that  he  ha^ 
found  it  most  difficult  to  conciliate  favour ;  not 
that  he  was  undeserving  of  it,  but  because  the 
Swabians  could  not  easily  throw  off  their  heredi- 
tary attachment  to  the  Hou9Qof  Hapsburgh*  These 
hardy  fatteners  of  snails,  and  distillers  of  cherry 
water,  a  tribQ,  however,  of  whose  intelligence  thelt 
countrymen  entertain  so  low  an  opinion,  that^  nil 
over  Germany,  a  piece  of  gross  stupidity  is^  pro? 
verbially  termed  a  Schwabensireich,  longed  to  re« 
turn  beneath  the  wing  of  the  double  eagle*  Du^ 
ring  the  first  advance  of  the  allies,  when  the  Eai-^ 
peror  and  the  Grand  Duke  were  together  at  Frey- 
berg,  the  former  was  actually  refceiving,  in  one 
room,  an  address  from  the  Swabians,  praying  him 
to  taJce  them  back  under  the  imperial  sceptre^ 
w:hile  the  latter,  his  host  and  their  Sovereign>  waa 
under  the  same  roof.  The  Emperor  wept  with 
them  over  old  stories  and  old  attachments,  for  there 
is  not  a  more  kind-hearted  man  in  his  empire  ;  but 
other  views  of  policy  were  imperious,  and  they  re* 
mained  with  their  new  master.  This  disposition* 
in  fiaict,  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  secret  bi8<« 
tory  of  the  constitution  of  Baden ;  the  government 
resolved  to  bestow  the  boon  to  turn  the  popular 
opinion  in  its  favour. 

Except  some  of  the  small  capitals,  which  are 
light  and  open,  the  general  character  of  the  towns 
strewed  round  in  all  directions  does  not  corre- 
spond with  the  beauty  of  the  country.  They  are 
iiregular,  inconvenient,  and  gloomy.  The  inha- 
bitants are  content  to  creep  through  dark,  nar- 
row streets  during  the  day,  if  one  spot  be  left  open 
and  planted  with  trees  for  their  evening  promeny 
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ade*  Carlsrnhey  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Dachy^ 
besides  being  enlivened  by  the  bustle  and  parade 
which  the  residence  of  a  court  in  a  small  town 
always  occasions,  has  a  peculiarly  ruod  appear- 
ance :  it  strikes  one  jnst  as  a  large  and  very  hand- 
some country  village.  There  has  not  been  much 
taste  shown  in  the  poplar  groves  which  surround 
it»  and  border,  in  long  tedious  lines,  the  roads  that 
iqyproach  it.  The  poplar  is  not  a  tree  to  be  plant- 
ed in  masses ;  even  as  forming  an  alley,  it  has  no 
breadth  of  foliage,  or  depth  of  shade,  to  atone  for 
its  stiff,  pyramidal,  unvarying  form.  CaHsruhe  ia 
buried  among  them,  and  they  sink  into  utter  in- 
significance when  the  eye,  through  the  artificial 
openings,  catches  the  masses  of  the  Black  Forest 
in  the  back  ground. 

Without  the  presence  of  the  court,  Carlsruhe 
would  not  exist.  Its  population  has  been  created^ 
and  is  supported,  only  by  the  wants  of  the  courts 
and  the  rank  and  wealth  that  always  follow  a  court 
on  business  or  pleasure.  Gay  and  idle  people  form 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  small  whole,  that  po- 
verty and  misery  do  not  easily  come  under  the 
eye  of  the  stranger.  The  first  sight  of  Carlsruho 
tells  him  it  is  a  place  of  amusement  and  elegant 
enjoyment  rather  than  of  business ;  he  feels  him- 
self every  where  merely  within  the  precincts  of  a 
palace  ;  and,  unless  he  penetrate  into  the  debatea 
of  the  Chambers,  he  will  not  soon  discover  tha^ 
the  more  serious  occupations  of  life  are  much  at^ 
tended  to. 

Beyond  Carlsruhe  the  plain,  for  some  miles,, 
becomes  broader;  but,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Heidelberg,  a  mountainous  ridge,  through  whosfr 
valleys  the  Neekar  finds  its  way,  presses  forward. 
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to  the  Rhine.    Heidelberg  rests  on  the  last  slop^ 
end  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge ;  com  and  wine  erowd 
«pon  each  other  along  the  Neckar,  dnring  all  that 
remains  of  its  coarse,  to  the  waHs  of  M anheint. 
Manheim  itself  is  the  most  mathematically  reg^ular 
town  in  Europe,  a  mere  collection  of  straightlines . 
and  parallelognims,  every  street  and  every  mass 
of  baildin?  like  every  other.    It  was  not  mfficnU 
to  attain  this  uniformity  in  a  town  of  tWenty-five 
thousand  inhabitants ;  but,  besides  being  monoio. 
nous,  it  produces  confusion.     One  encounteiv 
more  difficulty  in  finding  his  way  tJirough  the 
streets  of  Manheim^  than  in  much  larger  towns 
which  have  not  bowed  the  knee  in  such  absolute 
subjection  to  a  ground  plan,  and  in^  which,  though 
the  whole  be  irregular,  the  parts  are  noticed  and  - 
remembered  for  their  own  peculiarities.     The 
Cicerones  boast  of  one  or  two  churches,  whicftr 
are  very  gaudy,  and  the  palace,  which  is  very  largB 
and  heavy ;  but  the  great  charms  of  Msmheim  are 
due  to  nature.     On  the  north  it  is  skirted  by  the  • 
blue  waters  of  the  Neckar,  which,  at  Heidelberg, 
has  quitted  for  ever  its  mountain  goige,  and  here 
pours  itself,  placid  and  slow,  into  the  bosom  of  the  ^ 
Rhine.     The  Rhine  itself  rolls  its  ample  stream  < 
on  the  west,  washing  the  walls ;  the  plain  beyond 
runs  back  from  the  left  bank,  disappearing  at^ 
length  in  the  shadow  of  the  forests  and  precipices 
of  the  Vosges.     Except  in  the  Bheingau  itself, 
there  are  few  i^ots  on  the  Rhine  where  this 
imperial  river  makes  so  splendid  an  appearance- 
—the  expanse  of  water,  spread  out  like  a  mighty 
lake,  its  slow  majestic  motion,  its  tinge  of  green, 
not  deep  enough  to   prevent  the  vivid  reflec- 
tion of  the  ramparts  and  towers  that  bristte  on 
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the  one  bafik,  and  the  cottages,  and  orohardsy  and 
vineyardS)  that  stud  th^  (>&er.  It  is  not  wonder<p 
hi  that  the  coolness  which  lingers  round  his 
waters,  eyen  in  the  greatest  heats  of  sninmeri 
ahonld  draw  gay  {nrocessions  of  strollers  to  tli6 
ramparts  and  bridge  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spec* 
tacle,  or  that  they  should  proudly  challenge  Europe 
to  equal  their  native  stream*  If  Virgil  had  still 
to  write,  the.  Po  would  no  longer  be  the  '<  Rex 
fluviorum/'  even  in  JBurope,  for  in  every  thing  but 
aky  and  classical  assodaition  the  Rhine  is  his  sn« 
perior.  The  artificial  embankments  of  the  Po, 
singular  though  they  be  as  works  of  labour  and 
akilU  deform  his  beauty,  and  the  eand  with  winch 
he  threatened  to  encroach  on  the  Adiiatie  di8# 
colours  his  own  waters.  The  Rhine  that  Virgil 
knew  washed  no  vineyards,  and  reflected  ho  tem» 
pies :  he.  had  heard  of  it  only  as  a  savage  and  un« 
adorned  stream,  rolling  itself  through  interminable 
woods,  and  guarding  the  haunts  of  barbarians  who 
had  checked  the  flight  oi  the  Roman  eagle. 

The  delights  of  the  situation,  and  the  pleasures 
of  the  society,  attract  a  number  of  resident  atran^ 
gers ;  for'here,  tooj  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
Markgravine  Dowager,  there  is  something  of  the 
parade  and  elegance  of  a  court.  Many  of  the  b»- 
jonmers  are  persons  of  literary  habits,  and  the 
coteries  of  Manheim  have  gradually  been  acqui<* 
ring  a  character  for  information  and  bonion*  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  Russians,  particularly 
Ldvonians*  The  subjects  of  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias  seem  to  have  a  natural  fondness  for 
hestMng  in  eveiy  warmer  climate,  or  more  civi- 
yzed  country,  than  their  own.  These  were  the 
citcnmataacea  which  made  Kotz^bue  choose  Man- 
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beiin  for  his  residencey  when  the  notice  exeitecl 
by  the  tmreptitioiis  pnbKcfttlon  of  his  tmfortanftte 
bulletin  indaced  him  to  quit  Weiinar ;  and  it  was 
here^  in  a  small  house  towards  the  Rhine,  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  fanaticism  of  Sand.  I  fbimd 
the  mnrderery  who  had  been  executed  shortly  be* 
fore,  still  the  subject  of  general  conversatioa; 
Though  his  deed,  besides  its  moral  turpitude^  hai 
done  Germany  mudi  political  mischief,  the  public 
feeling  seemed  to  treat  his  memory  with  great  in- 
dulgence.  Most  people,  except  the  students,  were 
Jiberal  enough  to  acknowledge  that  Sand  had 
done  wrong  in  committing  assassination ;  but  they 
did  not  at  all  regard  him  with  disrespect,  muck, 
less  with  the  abhorrence  due  to  a  murderer.  The 
ladies  were  implacable  in  their  resentment  at  bis 
execution*  They  could  easily  forgive  the  nece8<> 
flity  of  cutting  off  his  head,  but  they  could  not 
pardon  the  barbarity  of  cutting  off,  to  prepare  faira 
for  the  block,  the  long  dark  locks  which  curled 
down  .over  his  shoulders,  after  the  academical 
fashion*  People,  found  many  things  in  his  con- 
duct and  situation  which  conspired  to  make  them 
regard  him  as  an  object  of  pity,  sometimes  of  ad* 
miration,  rather  than  of  bliune.  Nobody  r^rrets 
Kotzebue*  To  deny  him,  as  many  have  done,  all 
claims  to  talent  and  literary  merit,  argues  sheer 
ignorance  or  stupidity ;  but  his  talent  could  not 
redeem  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct,  and  no 
man  ever  possessed  in  greater  perfection  the  art 
of  making  enemies  wherever  he  was  placed. 
Every  body  believed,  too,  that  Sand,  however 
frightfully  erroneous  his  ideas  might  be,  acted 
from  what  he  took  to  be  a  principle  of  public 
•duty,  and  not  to  gratify  any  private  inteiest«^  This 
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feeling,  joined  to  the  patience  ftnd  resolution  with 
which  he  hore  up  under  fourteen  raontha  of  grie- 
Tons  bodily  sufferings  the  kindliness  of  temper 
which  he  manifested  towards  every  one  else,  and 
the  intrepidity  with  which  he  submitted  to  the 
punishment  of  his  crime,  naturally  procured  him 
in  Grermany  much  sympathy  and  indulgence.  Such 
palliating  feelings  towards  the  perpetrator  of  such 
a  deed  are,  no  doubt,  abundantly  dangerous*    If 
they  pass  the  boundary  by  a  single  hair's-breadth^ 
they  become  downright  defenders  of  assassinatioui 
and  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  mischiefe  of  such  an 
example,  that  it  seduces  weak  heads  and  heated 
fancies  into  a  ruinous  coquetry  with  principles 
which  make  ev^man  his  neighbour  s  executioner. 
Still,  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  it  was  only 
his  brother,  students  who  regarded  Sand  with  these 
indulgent  eyes.    To  them,  of  course,  he  appeared 
a  martyr  in  a  common  cause.  ^'  I  would  not  have 
told  himta  do  it,"  said  a  student  of  Heidelbeig 
to  me,  **  but  I  would  cheerfully  have  shaken 
hands  with  him  after  he  did  it."    Even  in.  the 
more  grave  and  orderly  classes  of  society^  although 
his  crime  was  never  justified  nor  applauded,  I 
could  seldom  trace  any  inclination  to  speak  of 
him  with  much  rigour.    When  the  executioner 
had  strack,  the  crowd  rushed  upon  the  scaffold^ 
every  one  anxious  to  ^ick  up  a  few  scattered  hairs, 
to  dip  a  ribbon,  a  handkerchief,  or  a  scrap  of  paper^ 
in  his  blood.     Splinters  were  chipped  from  the 
reeking  block,  and  worn  in  medallions,  as  his  hair 
was  in  rings,  false  and  revered  as  the  relics  of  a 
saint.    To  the  students  of  Heidelberg  was  ascri- 
bed the  attempt  to  sow  with  Forget-me-not  the 
lield  on  whidi  he  was  beheaded;  and  which  they 
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have  baptized  by  the  name  of  Sand's  Ascenaion^ 
Meadow.  Though  punished  as  an  homieide,  lie 
was  laid  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and,  till  measrares 
were  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  it,  fresh 
flowers  and  branches  of  weeping  willow  ivere 
nightly  strewed,  by  unknown  handsy  on  the  inur* 
derer's  grave. 

At  Heidelberg,  the  university  still  flourishes, 
under  the  libersJ  administration  of  the  house  of 
Baden,  and  the  students^  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant personages  in  the  town,  have  their' full 
share  of  the  rawness,  and  rudeness,  and  caprices, 
which  characterise,  less  or  more,  all  the  German 
universities.     The  shapeless  coat^-^the  long  hair 
«*-the  bare  neck — the  huge  shirt  collar,  falling 
back  on  the  shoulders — the  affectedly  careless, 
would-be*raki8h  air — ^the  total  absence  of  all  good- 
breeding,  announce,  at  once,  the  presence  of  the 
fraternity.     But  these  evil  spirits  inhabit  a  para- 
dise.    The  Neckar,  though  navigable  for  small 
craft,  still  retains  all  the  freshness  of  a  fountain 
stream.    On  its  left  bank,  the  town  -is  huddled 
together  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  plain,  irregular, 
and  old'fasfaioned.     The  right  bank  glows  with 
the  vine,  ripening  beneath  higher  ridges  of  rock 
and  wood,  which  shield  it  from  the  north.  •  Be-i 
bind,  the  prospect  closes  as  the  valley  recedes 
along  the  windings  of  the  Hver ;  to  the  west,  it 
opens  out  at  once  into  the  wondrous  plain,  and 
terminates  only  at  the  Rhine.     The  palace  of  the 
Electors  of  the  Palatinate,  dilapidated  by  light-* 
ning,  by  war,  and  by  time,  frowns  above  the  town^ 
Fortunately  it  is  a  ruin.     In  the  days  of  its.  per-« 
feet  grandeur,  a  pile  so  huge  and  majestic,  and,  in 
many  of  its  detaOs,  making  fair  pretensions  16 
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classical  architecture,  must  ha^e  been  out  of  place^ 
and,  if  the  expression  ma^  be.  used,  out  of  keep* 
ing  with  the  suiTOunding  scenery.  Gothic  towera 
and  loop-holed  battlements  may  be  perched  on 
ihe  summit  of  a  precipice,  or  stuck  on  the  side  of 
a  narrow  and  romantic  valley ;  but  more  ample 
space,  and  features  more  imposing  than  the  mere- 
ly picturesque,  are  the  fitting  accompaniments  of 
such  a  pile  as  the  castle  of  Heidelberg  must  have 
been,  when  its  halls  glittered  with  the  granite  co« 
Ihmns  which  had  once  adorned  the  favourite  pa*, 
laee  .of  Charlemagne*  If  this  was  a  defect,  time 
and  devastation  have  remedied  it  superbly ;  what* 
ever  the  castle  may  have  been,  the  ruin  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  scene ;  sind  well  desenrea 
ita  reputation  as  the  most  imposing  and  majestic 
in  Europe.  The  wdls,  of  a  solidity  that  seemed 
%o  rival  the  rock  on  which  they  were  founded,  lie 
in  the  ditches,  in  confused  masses,  <<  like  frag- 
ments of  a  former  world."  Among  the  stately 
relics  of  the  hall  of  the  knights,  there  are  still  niany 
rich  remains  of  the  magnificence  which  had  ren- 
dered it  the  boast  of  Germany;  and,  amid  the 
smoke  which  pollutes  its  walls,  one  loves  to  ima- 
gine he  can  trace  the  course  of  the  flash  that  light* 
ed  up  the  conflagratiour 

The  humblest  part  of  the  whole,  the  cellars^ 
have  alone  escaped  destruction,  for  they  are  hewi| 
out  in  the  living  rock,  and,  if  old  tales  may  be  be- 
lieved, extend  far  beneath  the  town.  In  one  of 
them  is  still  preserved  the  famed  Heidelberg  tun, 
which  contains  I  know  not  how  many  pipes  of 
wine.  Alas  I  it  is  parched  and  empty,  as  eloquent 
a  memento  of  mortal  vicissitudes  as  the  ruined 
castle*  When  the  halls  and  courts  above  resound-^ 
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ed  with  the  rcvehy  of  knightly  banqnets  and  feu- 
dal retainers,  to  fill  it  was  a  jubilee,  and  to  drain  it 
an  amusement.  The  family  of  the  Palatinate  is  on 
the  throne  of  Bararia,  the  castle  is  in  ruins,  and  the 
tun  is  empty.  It  Ryes  only  in  the  drinking  songs 
of  the  students,  and  as  a  lion  for  the  stranger. 

At  Darmstadt,  another  small,  handsome  town, 
the  capital  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  the  same  name, 
and,  like  Carlsruhe,  entirely  dependent  on  the  re- 
sidence of  the  court,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  very 
splendid  theatre,  furnished  with  an  excellent  or* 
chestra,  and  over-crowded  with  spectators,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  had  come  Up  from  Frank- 
fort for  the  sake  of  Sacchini*s  CEdipus.  The  opera 
is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Grand  Duke,  but  his 
subjects  do  not  willingly  see  so  much  money  spent 
on  it  by  a  prince  who  ranks  so  low  among  the 
^  German  gentles."  He  has  the  best  orchestra 
between  Basle  and  Brussels,  and  the  only  fortifi- 
cation in  his  dominions  is  garrisoned  by  foreign 
troops.  When,  after  long  reluctance,  he  at  length 
convoked  a  representative  body  under  a  new  con- 
stitution, the  first  thing  the  representatives  did 
was  to  quarriel  with  it  as  too  antiquated  and  im- 
potent. He  trembled  for  the  orchestta,  became 
good  natured,  yielded  them  more  liber^  terms, 
and,  as  they  left  his  opiera  untouched,  there  have 
been  no  more  squabbles. 

A  farther  drive  of  fourteen  iniles,  through  a 
country  more  sandy  thlm  any  part  of  the  plamon 
the  Upper  Rhine,  leads  to  the  bank^  of  tlie  Main ; 
the  well-bred  listlessness  and  courtly  demeanour 
of  Darmstadt  are  exchanged  for  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  Frankfort.  Long  before  ireaching  the 
city,  the  increasing  host  of  carriages  and  waggons 
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annDttnced  the  vicinity  of  this  great  emporium.  On 
passing  the  bridge  across  the  Main,  the  confusion 
4iecame  inextricablei  for  it  was  the  Michaelmas 
Fair.  The  narrow  streets,  sunk  between  tall,  old- 
fashioned  piles  of  building,  seemed  too  small  for 
tbe  busy  crowd  that  swarmed  through  them,  ex- 
amining and  bargaining  about  all  the  productions 
of  Europe  in  all  its  languages.  The  outside  walls' 
of  the  shops,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  the  first? 
floors,  were  entirely  covered  with  large  pieces  of 
cloth,  generally  of  some  glaring  colour,  proclaim-* 
ing  the  name  and  wares  of  the  foreigner  who  had 
there  pitched  bis  tent,  in  French  and  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Polish,  and  Bohemian ;  rarely  in 
English,  but  very  often  in  Hebrew.     The  last, 
however,  being  a  somewhat  inconvenient  language 
for  sign-posts,  was  generally  accompanied  by  a 
translation  in  a  known  tongue.  Not  only  the  pub« 
lie  squares,  but  every  spot  that  could  be  protected 
agaanst  the  encroachments  of  wheels  and  horses, 
groaned  beneath  gaudy  and  ample  booths,  which 
displayed,  in  the  most  ote/re  juxta-position,  all  that 
convenience  or  luxury  has  ever  invented,   from 
wooden  platters,  Manchester  cottons,  or  Vienna 
pipe-heads,  to  the  bijouterie  of  the  Palais  Royal 
or  the  china  of  Meissen,  silks  from  Lyons,  of 
chandeliere  from  the  inountains  of  Bohemia.  Every 
feir  presents,  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  same  variety 
and  confusion ;  but  the  assemblage  of  men  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  these,  too,  men  of 
bosiness,  in  search  of  bai^ains,  not  amusement, 
that  is  collected  in  the  streets  and  inns  of  Frank- 
fort, during  the  fair,  is  to  be  found  nowhere  else, 
except,  perhaps,  in  Leipzig  on  a  similar  occasion. 
If  the  traveller  ..who  happens  to  arrive  at  this 
vbL.  I.  c 
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most  unfavourable  of  ail  seasons  for  tlie  mere  tea- 
Teller,  can  rest  satisfied  with  a  cellar  or  a  garret^ 
the  hotels  are  not  the  least  animated  part  of  Ae 
whole.  Butler  and  cook  hare  been  preparing  du« 
ring  weeks  for  the  campaign ;  larder  andserwita 
are  put  upon  a  war  establishment ;  the  kige  hatf  ^ 
reserved  in  general  for  civic  feasts  or  dvic  baUs,  is 
thrown  open  for  the  daily  table  d'h6te.  In  one  ho-» 
tel,  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  penons  daily  sur- 
rounded the  table,  chattering  all  languages  ^^  from 
Indus  to  the  pole."  The  newly  dedked  walls  dis^ 
played  in  fresco  all  the  famed  landscapes  of  the 
Rhine,  from  Manheim  to  Cologne ;  the  stuccoed 
ceiling  and  gilt  cornices  hr  outshone  in  splendour 
the  bail  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  in  whicih 
the  heads  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  used  to  be 
elected  and  anointed.  From  a  gallery  at  either  end, 
a  full  orchestra  accompanied  each  morsel  of  ssu* 
sage  with  a  sounding  march,  or,  when  Hock  and 
Riidesheimer  began  to  glow  in  the  vdns,  attimed 
the  company,  by  repeated  waltzes,  to  the  amuse-^ 
ments  of  the  evening.  The  merchants,  who  fiock 
down  from  every  quarter,  are  not  always  allowed 
to  make  their  journey  alone.  Their  Ivives  and 
daughters  know  full  well  that  business  is  not  the 
sole  occupation  of  a  Frankfort  fair ;  that,  if  tibere 
be  bills  -and  balances  for  the  gentlemen,  there 
are  balls,  and  plays,  and  concerts  for  the  ladies'; 
and  that  a  gentleman,  on  such  occasions,  is  never 
so  safe  as  when  he  has  his  own  ladies  by  his  side. 
Though,  in  general^  neither  well  informed  nor  ele- 
gantly bred,  they  are  pretty,  afiable,  willing  tO  be 
amused ;  they  give  variety  to  the  promenades,  and 
chit-chat  to  the  table. 
Except  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  fidr,  there  is 
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nothing  to  dUtingaish  Frankfort  from  a  hundred 
other  large  cities.  It  Btretches  chiefly  along  the 
light  hank  of  the  Main,  i^hich  is  discolonred  by 
the  pollutions  of  the  city,  and  certainly  is  not 
adonied  bythe  clomsyy  shapeless  things,  called  ships, 
which  minister  to  its  commerce.  In  fact,  a  rirer 
of  but  moderate  size  always  loses  its  beauty  in 
passing  or  tnyersing  a  large  city.  The  city  itself 
IS  generally  old :  much  of  it  is  crazy.  There  is  on- 
ly one  good  street  in  it,  the  Ziel,  and  great  part  of 
the  good  houses  in  that  street  are  inns.  Among 
them  is  the  one  where  Voltaire  was  seized,  on  tho 
requisition  of  the  Prussian  resident,  when  flying 
from  the  wrath  of  the  monarch  to  whom  he  had 
so  long  <^  washed  dirty  linen."  The  growing 
wealth  of  T'rankfort  loves  to  settle  outside  of  the 
walls ;  for  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
whether  up  the  Main,  or  back  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Tattaus,  is  so  rich  in  natural  embellishments,  that 
the  affluent  naturaQy  prefer  it  as  a  residence  to  the 
gloom  of  the  town.  A  number  of  delightful  villoB 
etud  the  slopes  and  crown  the  summit  of  the 
Muhlberg,  a  moderate  eminence,  whidi  stretches 
akmg  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Main,  equally  ce« 
lebr^ed  for  the  wine  and  the  prospect  which  it 
yields.  There,  reposing  from  the  calculations  of 
tlie  oounting-house,  the  merchant 'contemplates 
below,  in  silent  rapture,  the  passage  of  sail  and 
waggon  that  bring  the  materials  of  his  wealth, 
and  the  progress  of  the  vines  that  are  to  renew  the 
stores  of  his  cellar. 

The  cathedral,  a  work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
ttnry,  is  still  less  interesting  in  itself,  than  for  its 
antiquity;  the  unfinished  tower,  the  unfinished 
Ubour  of  a  whote  century,  sits  heavy  on  the  edi- 
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fice.  The  Rdmer,  or  Ronmn,  a  building  iiow 
used  for  the  pabltc  offices,  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  having  been,  if  not  built,  at  least 
used  as  a  warehouse  by  Lombard  merchants,  ia 
.the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  while  Venica 
still  distributed  the  productions  of  the  East  into  the 
North.  It  was  afterwards  applied  to  a  more  nOA 
ble  purpose,  which  alone  gives  it  any  interest^ 
within  its  walls  the  German  Emperors  were  elect- 
ed and  crowned.  There  is  still  preserved,  as  a 
solitary  remnant  of  majesty,  a  copy  of  the  Golden 
Bull,  the  document  that  determined  the  rights  of 
prince  and  subject  in  an  empire  anomalous  while 
it  endured,  and  not  regretted  now  that  it  is  gone. 
The  cornice  above  the  crimson  tapestry,  with 
-which  the  election-chamber  is  entirely  hung,  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  armorial  bearings  of 
she  electors,  and  they  now  witness  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate  of  Frankfort.  The  hall  where 
the  emperors  were  crowned  can  never  have  been 
.worthy  of  so  august  a  ceremony. 

A  city  where  every  man  and  every  moment  is 
devoted  to  money-making,  is  not  the  favourite 
«bode  of  the  arts,  even  thou^  it  be  decorated 
with  the  epithet  of  free.  Frankfort,  indeed,  pos- 
sesses a  picture  gallery,  but  I  saw  little  in  it  w^rth 
«eeing  again.  The  magnificent  legacy  of  a  banker 
who,  some  years  ago,  bequeathed  a  fortune  of  a 
Jiundred  thousand  pounds,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  support  of  young  artists,  will 
probably  produce,  as  similar  eleemosynary  institu*- 
tions  commonly  have  done,  an  abundant  crop  of 
mediocrity.  In  the  suburban  gardens  of  the  weal- 
thiest among  the  merchants  is  the  masterpiece  of 
Dannecker,  a  sculptor  of  Wirtembei^,  Ariadne  on 
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t  ieopird.  Tiie  fignre  Is  well  cut,  bat  the  a|feif 
fade  is  unpleasant ;  she  is  too  nicely  and  anxious* 
}y  balanced  on  the.  back  of  tJie  animal.  Never 
mn  sculptor  so  unfortunate  in  his  marble ;  the 
Goddess  of  Nazos  looks  as  if  she  had  been  hewn 
opt  of  oM  Stilton  dieese :  her  naked  body  is  co« 
Vered  with,  blue  niots,  and  blue  streaks,  from  the 
et€fwn  of  ^e  head  to  the  sole  of  the.  foot.  The 
citizens  have  long  wished  to  erect  a  monument  to 
tbehr  greattownsman,  Gothe ;  but'the  opposition 
made  to  it,  eren  from  the  press,  (for  Gdthe  has 
many  detractofS,)  seeips  to  have  convinced  them 
of  the  propriety  of  deferring  it,  at  least  till  the  pa- 
triarch be  dead ;  and  few  men  have  outlived  so 
sbany  admirers. 

Frankfort,  in  consequence  of  her  commetcial 
relations,  is  so  thoroughly  under  foreign  infiuence, 
and  so  polluted  by  a  mixture  of  all  foreign  man- 
ners, tiiat  l^er  population  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  character  of  their  own.  Even  the  multi-« 
fiiHous  connexions  with  all  ends  of  the  earth,  which 
have  made  her  citizens  in  a  manner  citizens  of  the 
world,  have  unfitted  them  to  be  German  citizens ; 
for  they  judge  of  the  happiness  of  mankind  by  the 
rate  of  excfasmge,  and  the  price  of  wine.  Let  no 
one  hastily  condemn  the  worthy  citizens  of  Frank- 
fort.for  thus  forgetting,  in  the  pursmts  of  the  mer- 
chant and  money  speculator,  what  tlie  politician 
migh^  perhaps,  hold  to  be  the  interest  of  their 
common  country ;  or,  at  least,  before  pronouncing 
his  doom  on  their  imfligined  selfishness,  let  him 
study  the  port  of  Londdii,  or  Liverpool,  or  Bristol, 
and  discover,  if  he  can,  a  purer  foimdation  for 
English  mercantile  patriotism. 

Of  the  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  tyhd  form  the 
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population  of  Frankfrnrt,  about  aeren  thoiiaand  wrB 
Jews.     Perhaps  they  might  have  been  expected 
to  increase  more  rapidly  in  a  city  whose  farourn 
ite  pursuits  are  so  congenial  to  the  trafficking  spi^ 
rit  of  Israel,  while  its  constitution  gave  them  a 
toleration  in  religion,  and  a  security  of  propertyy 
which  they  obtained  only  at  a  mudi  later  period 
from  more  powerful  masters.  They  inhabit  chief-* 
ly  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  thoogb 
no  longer  walled  in,  as  it  once  was,  to  separate 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  community,  repels  thfl 
Christian  intruder  at  every  step,  with  filth  much 
too  disgusting  to  be  particularized.     In  the  dri-» 
ving  of  their  traffic,  they  are  importunate  as  Ita-» 
lian  beggars.     Lying  in  wait  in  his  little  dark 
shop,  or  little  tattered  booth,  or,  if  these  be  buried 
in  some  obscure  uid  sickening  alley,  prowling  at 
the  comer  where  it  joins  some  more  frequented 
street,  the  Jew  darts  out  on  every  passenger  of 
promise.     He  seems  to  possess  a  peculiar  talent 
at  discovering,  even  in  the  Babel  of  Frankfort,  tbe 
country  of  the  persou  whom  he  addresses,  and 
seldom  fails  to  hit  the  right  language.     Unless 
thrown  ofiF  at  once,  he  sticks  to  you  through  half 
a  street,  whispering  the  praises  of  his  wares  ming-» 
led  .with  your  own ;  for,  curving  the  spare,  insigni- 
ficant body  into  obsequiousness,  and  throwing  in* 
to  the  twinklmg  grey  eye  as  much  condescension 
as  its  keenly  expressed  love  of  gain  will  admit,  he 
5:onducts  the  whole  oration  as  if  he  were  sacrifi* 
cing  himself  to  do  you  a  favour,  of  which  nobody 
^ust  know.    When  all  the  usual  recommenda^ 
iions  of  great  bargains  fail,  he  generally  finishes 
the  climax  with  «  On  my  soul  and  conscience,  sit, 
^ey  are  genuine  smuggled  goods." 
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It  seems  to  be  the  lot  of  the  Jew  to  make  him* 
self  singnlar  even  in  trades  which  he  drives  in 
common  with  Christians^  much  more  palpably 
than  he  differs  from  them  in  their  religious  faith* 
In  a  Protestant  country  a  Catholic  is  not  known> 
nor  in  a  Catholic  country  a  Protestant,  till  you 
open  his  preyer-book,  or  follow  him  into  his  church ; 
kmt  the  peculiarities  which  keep  the  Jew  separate 
irom  the  world  belong  to  every-day  life*  It  is 
true,  that^  all  over  Europe,  individuals  are  to  be 
found  who  seldom  repair  to  the  synagogue^  and 
have  overcome  the  terrors  of  barbers  and  bacon ; 
4mt  these  are  regarded  in  heart,  by  their  mote  or* 
thodox  brethren,  as  the  freethinkers  and  back- 
sliders of  the  tribes  of  Israel^  whose  sinful  compli- 
^mces  must  exclude  them  from  the  church  trium^ 
-phant,  though  the  ungodly  portion  of  Mammon, 
-which  they  have  contrived  to  amass,  may  render 
It  prudent  to  retain  them  nominally  within  the 
pale  of  the  communion  below.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  general  mass,  form  a  lasting  wall  of  parti* 
tion  between  them  and  their  Christian  neighbours. 
In  his  modes  of  appellation^  in  his  meats,  in  his 
amusements,  the  Jew  is  a  separatist  frx>m  the  worid, 
imiting  himself  to  a  solitary  community,  not  only 
in  his  religious  faith,  which  no  one  minds,  but  in 
matters  which  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  descend 
to  the  details  of  ordinary  life.  Whether  you  dine, 
or  pray,  or  converse,  or  correspond  with  a  pure 
and  conscientious  Jew,  some  peculiarity  forces 
upon  your  notice,  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  in  these,  more  than  in  the  peculiarities 
ef  their  religious  creed,  rests  the  execution  of  the 
cnrse,  which  still  keeps  the  descendants  of  Iskael 
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a  dfttinct^and  despised  people  among  the  Gentile 
nations. 

As  a  recompense  for  having  lost  the  elections 
and  coronations  of  the  emperors,  Frankfort  was 
made  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  would 
boast  of  being  the  seal  of  goyemment  of  the  whide 
Germanic  bod^r,  if  the  Diet  were  truly  a  gOFem« 
ment.    Bnt,  except  that  the  presence  of  the  de^ 
pnties  and  foreign  ministers  increases  the  number 
of  dinners  and  carriages  in  Frankfort,  the  Grerw 
mans  maintain^  that  the  confederation,  in  wludi 
they  hare  been  boiind,  serves  no  one  purpose  of 
a  government,  but  is  merely  a  clumsy  and  expend 
sive  instrument,  to  enable  Austria  and  Fnissia  to 
rule  all  Germany.     The  thii^  looks  well  enough 
on  paper,  they  say,  for  the  votes  appear  to  be  dx9«' 
tributed  according  to  the  population  of  the  di^ 
ferent  states ;  but  in  its  working,  it  manifests  only 
the  dictatorial  preponderance  of  powers  which 
they  will  sot  adoiowledge  to  be  German  in  point 
of  interest,  and, only  partially  German  even  in 
point  of  territory.     One-third  of  the  votes,  in  the 
ordinary  meetings,  belongs  to  Austria,  Pmssb, 
England,  Denmarif,  and  the  Netherlands.    The 
small  powers,  who  form  the  majority  with  half 
and  quarter  votes,  or,  as  in  one  case,  with  die  sixth 
part  of  a  vote  each,  are  entirely  dependeait  on 
these  greater  states.   These  greater  states,  th^gh 
possessing  territories  in  Germany,  are  essenttaliy 
foreign  in  their  strength  and  interests,  and,  eni- 
joying  an  irresistible  influence  in  the  Diet,  they 
have  bonded  over  the  government  of  Germany  to 
Ai»tria  and  Prussia ;  while  Prussia,  again,  seems 
to  have  thrown  herself  into  the  arms  of  Russia; 
and  Austria  has  been  for  centuries  the  bigoted 
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Opponent  of  every  thing  which  might  tend  to  fen* 
der  Germany  independent  of  the  honse  of  Haps* 
bnrgh.  The  Emperor  Francis  did  well  not  to  la- 
bour after  the  restoration  of  the  empire  ;  for  in- 
stead of  remaining  the  limited  and  elective  hea^ 
of  a  disjointed  monarchy,  he  has  become  the  he- 
reditary dictator  of  a  submissive  confederation ; 
instead  of  negotiating  at  Ratisbonne^  he  can  Com- 
mand at  Frankfort.  Thus  the  Germanic  Dkt  i» 
essentially  the  representative,  not  of  German,  but 
of  foreign  interests,  guided  by  potentates  wha 
claim  a  voice  in  its  measures,  in  virtue  of  a  por-* 
tion«  of  their  territories,  and  then  throw  in  upon 
its  deliberations  the  whole  weight  of  their  pre- 
ponderating political  and  military  influence,  to^ 
guard  their  own  foreign  interests,  and  effectuate 
«ehemes  of  policy  which  have  no  relation  to  the 
imion,  independence,  or  welfare  of  Germany. 

The  confederation  provides,  to  be  sure,  a  pub'^ 
lie  treashiry  and  a  common  army  for  the  defence' 
«f  the  country ;  but  of  what  use  are  a  treasury  and 
Iffmy  which  stand  at  the  disposal  of  foreign  influ- 
ence? Moreover,  it  does  not  leave  the  states  which 
compose  it  even  political  independence  amon^ 
themselves,  and  the  quiet  administration  of  their 
internal  concerns.  It  seems  to  be  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  to  give  his  subjects  as  popular  institutions 
as  he  may  think  proper ;  but  the  sovereign  princeii 
«f  Germany  must  previously  obtain,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Diet,  the  permission  of  the  courts 
Df  Vienna  and  Berlin.  On  this  body  depends  the 
degree  to  which  they  shall  descend  from  the  old 
arbitrary  prerogative ;  for  the  confederation,  whife 
it  thus  lops  off  the  most  unquestionable  rights  of 
sovereign  states,  has  formally  decliired,  with  ridi- 
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cnlotts  incontifltency,  tbat  it  can  contain  only 
vereign  .princes— and  all  the  world  knowa  wliat  a 
■orereign  prince  means  in  the  langoage  ci  Vienna. 
Freedom  of  discnssion  among  themselTes,  and  the 
power  of  communicating  their  delibeiationa  to 
those  for  whom  they  legislate,  seem  tp  be  ins^ia. 
rable  from  the  useful  existence  of  a  legislatiye 
body ;  but,  by  the  provisions  of  the  confe&ratiott» 
thw  eternal  minor  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  fo* 
reiffn  powers,  the  Diet  is  bound  to  take  care,  that 
neither  the  discussions  in  such  assemblies  ihem^ 
aelves,  .where  they  exist  by  sufferance,  nor  their 
publication  through  the  press,  shall  endanger  the 
tranquillity  of  Germany— «nd  all  the  world  knows 
by  what  standard  Prince  Mettemich  measures 
public  tranquillity. 

Even  in  the  states  where  representatiye  govern* 
ments  have  been  established,  the  confederation 
deprives  them  of  all  power  in  the  most  important 
questions  that  can  be  put  to  a  nati(m,  those  of 
peace  and  war ;  for  it  has  expressly  provided,  thai 
no  constitution  shall  be  allowed  to  impede  a  prince^ 
who  belonffs  to  the  confederation,  in  the  pes&r- 
mance  of  we  duties  which  the  Diet  inay  tfakk 
proper  to  impose  upon  him.  Whether  Bavaria  or 
Wirtemberg,  for  example,  stiall  go  to  war,  is  not 
hi  every  oise  a  question  for  her  own  khig  and 
parliament,  but  for  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  en- 
voys at  Frankfort.  If  the  powers  which,  though 
essentially  foreign,  are  preponderating,  find  it  use- 
ful to  employ  the  money  and  arms  of  the.  Ger« 
manic  body,  the  constitution  at  home  is  virtually 
suspended.  The  Diet  is  despotic  in  legislative, 
executive^  and  judicial  authinrity ;  and,  if  any  part 
of  the  territory  included  in  tlie  confederation  be 
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attacked,  tbe  whole  body  is  ^$o  facto  in  a  state 
of  war.  France  qnarrels  with  Anstria  and  the 
Netherlands ;  she  attacks  the  former  in  Italy,  and 
the  latter  in  tlie  Dnchy  of  Lnxembonrg,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  confederation ;  the  whole  Germanic 
body  must  fly  to  arms,  for  the  territory  of  the  con- 
federation is  attacked.  Although  Bavaria,  for  in* 
stance,  should  have  no  more  interest  in  the  quar- 
rel than  his  Majesty  of  Otaheite^  she  must  sub- 
mit to  the  misery  and  extravagance  of  war,  as  if 
an  enemy  stood  on  the  banks  of  her  own  Iser;  In 
nun  may  her  parliament  resolve  for  peace,  and  re- 
fuse to  vote  either  men  or  money ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  their  king  to  go  to  ufar  for  the  inviolability  of 
this  ricketty  and  '  heterc^eneous  confederation* 
The  decision  belongs,  not  to  the  monarch  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  Bavarian  people,  but  to  the 
diplomatists  of  Frankfort ;  and  if  the  former  be 
backward,  a  hundred  thousand  Austrians  can  speed- 
ily supply  the  place  of  tax-gatherers  and  recruit- 
ing officers. 

These  are  the  sentiments  which  are  heard  every 
where  in  Germany ;  and,  making  every  allowance 
for  national  partialities,  there  certmnly  is  a  great 
deal  (^  truth  in  them.  The  Germanic  confede- 
ration has  nothing  eiqual  in  it;  it  is  ruled  by  fo- 
rrignerfi^  for  even  the  votes  of  Hanover  obey  the 
ministry  of  England.  Weimar,  whose  liberal  in- 
BtitationB  and  free  press  had  been  guaranteed  b^ 
tins  very  Diet,  was  compelled  to  violate  them, 
and  submit  to  a  censorship,  at  the  will  of  a  con- 
gress of  ministers,  whom  Germany  can  justly  call 
foreign,  assembled  in  Carlsbad.  If  I  observed 
^ghtly,  the  preponderance  of  Austria  is  peculiarly 
grating  to  the  powers  more  properiy  German. 
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They  know  that  Austria  is  the  very  last  ainoDg 
them  which  can  pretend  to  be  reckoned  a  pore 
German  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  her  population 
does  not  even  speak  the  language:  they  are  at 
least  her  equals  in  military  fiune,  and  they  have  far 
outstripped  her  in  all  the  arts  of  peace.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  they  should  feel  d^^ded  at  seeing 
their  common  country  subjected  to  the  domina^ 
tioa  of  a  power  in  which  they  find  so  little  to  re* 
flpect  or  love.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  politics 
of  the  confederation,  say  the  Germans^  you  must 
inquire,  not  at  Frankfort^  but  at  Vienna  or  Berlin* 
One  thing  is  certain,  riz,  that  the  southern  states, 
which  have  adopted  popular  institutions,  must 
hang  together  in  good  and  evil  report.  It  is  only 
in  a  determined  spirit  of  union,  and  in  the  honest 
support  of  Hanover,  that  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg, 
and  Baden,  can  be  safe.  The  ^<  Delenda  est  Car-» 
thago"  of  Cato  was.  not  more  necessary  in  Rome, 
than  "  Cavenda  est  Austria**  is  in  Munich,  Hano* 
ver,  and  Stuttgard. 

The  Diet  is  held  to  be  utterly  impotent  even  in 
its  most  important  duty,  the  preservation  of  that 
equality  among  its  own  members,  without  which 
a  confederation  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable  forms 
of  oppression* .  The  King  of  Prussia  chose  to  lay 
taxes,  as  was  alleged,  on  the  subjects  of  his  neigh* 
hour  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Cothen,  both  of  tl^ 
members  of  the  confederation.  The  little  duke 
brought  his  action  before  the  Diet  against  the 
great  king.  All  Germany  was  oa  tip-toe  expec* 
tation  to  see  how  the  supreme  government  would 
discharge  its  duty.  The  supreme  government  was 
much  averse  to  show  its  impotency  in  a  dispute 
where  all  was  strength  on.  the  one  side,  and  aU 


'Weakness  on  i^  other,  and  cootmed  to  hare  the 
case  settled  out  of  courts-- a  phcase  by  no  means 
« .oat  of  place,  for  the  form  and  noraenclatare  of 
proceeding  in  the  supreme  executive  government; 
of  Germany  would  be  intelligU>le  only  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  or  still  more  in  a  Scottish  Court  of 

;  Session.  Nothing  is  managed  without  whole  leama 

,  of  petitions,  and  answers,  and  replies,  and  duplies. 
A  growler  of  BerHn  was  adced,  ^  What  is  the 

.Diet  about?**— <<  Of  oouEse,  ezandning  the  statioi^ 
er's  accounts,"  was  the  reply.   * 

But  these  are  dry  matters*  It  will  be  more 
amusing  to  follow  the  course  of  the  Main,  a  doze|i 
miles  upwards  from  Frankfort,  to  <<  The  Abode  of 
Bliss,"  (Seligenstadt^)  a  small  Tillage  which,  closis 
on  ^be  bank  of  the  river,  peeps  fprth  from  a  de- 
caying forest.  It  has  its  name  from  having  wit- 
nessed the  loves,  as  it  still  preserves  the  remains, 
of  Eginhard  and  Emma.  A  scanty  ruin,  called 
the  Red  Tower,  is  pointed  out  as  having  been  part 
of  the  original  residence  of  the  lovers,  sfter  CW- 
lemagne  prudently  consented  to  save  the  honour 
of  Ms  daughter,  by  giving  her  to  the  aspiring  se- 
cretary- Eginhard  built  a  churdi  on  the  spot, 
and  stored  it  wit^  relies.     The  peasantry,  having 

'  forgotten  the  nmnes,  and  never  Imown  the  history 
have  a  version  of  tbehr  own.  According  to  theh 
legend,  the  daughter  of  an  emperor  who  was  ce- 
lebrating his  Cmisimas  holidays  at  Frankfort,  (and 
one  of  them  told  me  his  name  was  Emperor  Nero,) 

'  fell  in  love  with  a  huntsman  of  her  fother's  train. 

'  She  fled  with  her  lovor,  as  young  ladies  will  do 

^now  and  then,  when  papas  look  spur,  and  youog 
gentlemen  look  sweet.  They  found  refuge  and 
concealment  in  the  forest,  an  outdiirt  of  the  Spes- 
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sarty  which,  thongfa  now  so  iniidi  thiimedy  In  those 
days  spread  its  oaks  &r  and  wide  over  the  conn- 
try.  They  hnilt  themselres  a  hnt,  and,  of  course, 
liTed  happily.  The  yonng  man  was  expert  and 
indnstrious  as  a  deer-stealer,  and  the  lady  boasted 
acquirements  in  cookery  which  subsequently  were 
turned  to  excellent  account.  Years  pass  away ; 
the  emperor  happens  to  hunt  again  in  the  forest ; 
overcome  by  hunger,  fatigue^  and  a  long  chase,  lie 
stumbles,  with  his  suite,  on  the  solitary  cottage, 
and  asks  a  dinner.  The  confounded  inmates  pre- 
IMffe  to  set  before  him  the  only  repast  which  ueir 
poverty  affords,  venison  poached  in  his  own  forests. 
The  emperor  did  not  recognise  his  lost  daughter 
in  the  more  womanly  form,  and  rustic  disguise, 
of  the  hostess ;  but  the  daughter  recognised  her 
father;  and  as  woman's  wit  knows  no  ebb,  she 
served  up  to  his  Majesty  a  dish  which  she  knew 
to  have  been  his  favourite,  and  of  which  he  had 
never  eaten  except  when  it  was  prepared  by  her 
own  skilfu}  hands.  Nero  has  scarcely  tasted  -of 
the  dish,  when  he  breaks  forth  into  lamentations 
over  the  daughter  with  whom  its  delicacies  are 
associated,  and  anxiously  interrogates  his  young 
Jbostess  from  whom  she  had  learned  cookery.  The 
runaway  and  her  hunter  fall  at  his  feet ;  Emperor 
.Nero  was  a  kind-hearted  old  man ;  every  thing  is 
forgiven ;  he  names  the  spot  the  Abode  of  Bliss, 
in  commemoration  at  once  of  his  dinner  and  his 
daughter,  carries  the  pair  to  his  palace,  and  till  his 
dying  day  eats  of  his  favourite  meal  as  often  as  he 
chooses.  The  lovers -built  a  church  where  their 
hut  had  stood,  and  were  buried  togethei'  within  its 
walls. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Franconian  peasant. 


Ttiere  is  no  doubt  that  the  church  w&9l)iiilty  if  not 
during  the  reign,  yet  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Charlemagne ;  but  it  is  jnst  as  little  doubtful  that, 
in  its  present  form,  it  belongs  to  a  much  later  age. 
What  is  called  modem  taste  has  been  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  breach  of  good  taste.  The  boneo 
of  Eginhard  and  his  Emma  reposed  in  a  massy 
antique  sarcophagus  on  an  antique  monument. 
Some  ruthless  stone-hewer  has  been  allowed  to 
unhouse  the  ashes  of  the  lovers  from  ikeir  vener- 
able abode,  and  to  inclose  them  in  a  new  shining, 
toy-shop  cliest.  These  are  men  who  would  set 
«  Margaret's  Ghost"  to  the  air  of  <*  Pray,  Goody," 
and  dash  the  wall-flower  from  a  ruin  to  plant  tulips 
in  its  stead. 

This  Abode  of  Bliss  boasts  another  spedes  of 
beatitude.  It  is  a  frontier  village  of  the  duchy  of 
Darmstadt  towards  Bavaria,  and  the  traveller  who 
passes  the  confines  for  the  first  time  must  submit 
to  a  Bacchanalian  ceremony.  It  was  here  that,  in 
the  olden  time,  the  merchants  coming  to  the  Frank- 
fort fiur  from  East,  North,  and  South,  used  to  as- 
semble. Here  they  were  accustomed  to  drink 
deep  congratulations  on  the  journey  which  they 
had  accomplished  in  safety,  and  good  wishes  to 
the  approaching  fair ;  and  from  hence  they  were 
conducted  in  triumph  into  the  city  by  the  town 
guards  of  Frankfort.  They  had  procured  a  huge 
wooden  ladle.  The  handle  depends  from  a  wooden 
chain  about  three  feet  long,  and  both  ladle  and 
chain  are  cut  out  of  the  same  piece  of  wood.  This 
relic  is  religiously  preserved  in  an  inn  at  Seli- 
genstadt.  Every  traveller  who  passes  the  frontier 
for  the  first  time  must  drain  the  ladle,  brimful  of 
wine,  (it  contains  a  bottle,)  at  one  draught.  This  is 
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dot  getlfaig  drank,  by  pmBisiDg  the  byitaHden  th^ 
remwiMfer  of  the  bottle.  Hk  name  is  then  enrol- 
led in  an  Albun  which  hw  new  reeebed  the  third 
IbUo  Tolnme^  and  contains  the  namiaa  of  movt 
erowiled  beads  in  Enrope  dnriog  tho  ladt  twfoi 
hnadied  yeart. 
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CHAPTER  II, 


WEIMAR* 


Klein  1st  unter  den  Fttxsten  Gennaniens  freylieh  der  meine, 
Kun  und  schmal  ist  sein  Land,  xaSaig  ntir  was  er  veramg, 

Aber  so  vends  nach  innen,  so  wende  nach  ausien  die  Krttfte 
Jeder,  da  wfir  ein  Vest  Deatselier  mit  Deutacb«r  su  seyn. 

Qifthe^ 


As  the  tmveller  proceeds  northward  from  Franks 
fort  towards  Saxony,  the  vine-clad  hills  of  the  Main 
disappear  to  give  place  to  the  Thuringian  Forest^ 
which  still  retains  its  name,  though  cultivation  has 
stripped  mnch  of  it  of  its  honours.     The  country 
which  it  once  covered  forms  a  succession  of  low 
roimded  ridges,  which  inclose  broad  valleys  swarm- 
ing with  a  most  industrious  population.     Except 
towards  Cassel,  where  many  summits  still  retain 
their  covering  of  beedies>  the  com  field  and  orch-. 
ard  have  allowed  only  an  occasional  tuft  to  remun 
round  the  cottages  for  shelter^  or  to  crown  the 
brow  ^of  the  hill  to  supply  fuel.     Between  ,the 
Thuringian  forest  and  the  foot  of  the  Erzgebirge, 
nesdesja  crowd  of  the  small  princes,  who>  by  fkmi* 
ly  influence,  or  political  services,  have  saved  their 
insignificant  independence.  To  theterritory  of  Gas- 
8el  succeeds  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar ; 

d2 
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to  a  few  miles  of  Weimar  aacoeed  a  few  miles  of 
Gotha ;  these  are  followed  by  a  slip  of  FHusma, 
and  the  Frassian  fortress  Erfiirth ;  you  are  scarce- 
ly out  of  the  reach  of  the  cannon,  when  you  are 
out  of  the  territory,  and  find  yoorself  again  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Saxe* Weimar. 

Weimar,  the  capital  of  a  state  whose  whole  po- 
,pnlation  does  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand 
sonls,  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  town.  The 
inhabitants,  vain  as  they  are  of  its  well-earned  le- 

Eutation  as  the  German  -Atliens,  take  a  pride  in 
aving  it  considered  merely  a  large  village.     Nei- 
ther nature  nor  art  has  done  any  thing  to  beantify 
it ;  there  is  (Scarcely  a  strsight  street^  nor,  eaco^t- 
ing  the  palace,  and  4lie  buib&ig  la  wUdi  ^par- 
liaineni  assembles,  is  there  a  large  house  in  the 
whole  town.    In  three  minutes  a  person  can  be  as 
-«bnrpl0tely  in^e  osfanlary  as  if  &b  inare'tw^ty 
rnAt^red^rtiA,  The'pa]aeei8/impo8ia|;tiB]y>fipoili 
.ilB  vxtent,  and  it  osatBl  aafiaished ;  far  the •GnMl 
^i)bke,^faaTiiig  madeaswwdi  of  itharbitdlile  *  litai 
MTCimnfed  fur  his  mm  coart  (and  the-faufc^  4vf  -Us 
MMeAt  son,  is  too  econoiiical  wMi  4he  ^n^ney  -of 
•hiBiBBl^ects  to  hasten ^ie'ooinj^^]imttf:hbfdboo» 
>ua(til  his  liltle  fcenritofy  tAall  liaTe  foeovefedfrodi 
'«he  misery  and  ^eidianstion  n^fidi  'began  ifith  Ae 
hsMe  of  ff^ma,  and  lonniaiAed  'o^y  after  ^e  yh- 
ttoey  of  lieipfelg. 

Close  by  tlm  town,  llieilkn  cresiMraloigyBflar- 
'fiiiw^  muddy  strteb,  deroid  ofrttnu  M^pieiunnqife 
iNBBdty,  and  coi^ing'itB  boastiags  4b  'mhat  ^ScM- 
i«r  bas  p«tiato»iito mou^  in  <<  The  Avraai" 

Wdtagjh !»«'%  al<*fo 

Oaiifc'»eHl^riiliA,m«y*dsitlfl«iwmg.  * 


Md  dot,  90ckB hewaiiiio  diepeipendionlar  ithevt 
they  were  te  be  found,  aadplastefed  vpinto  nen* 
iMAiles  wbere  tfaey  were  wxt  io  be  found,  dl  to 
ftrai'a  park,  «r>ms*tbey  often  style  tt,  an  Efif^uli 
gttden.  In  die  detnlL  of  ornament,  the  "^ta  ^ 
Weimar  '^ave  falien  into  some  Itttlenessea,  1;o0 
tE^mg  |Nsrfaaps  to  be  noticed,  were  it  not  ihi^ 
here  weexpRectto^nd  every  tli^  correct  in  miit 
tan  of  taste, 'becaitse  Weimar  has  been  idbeimise 
of  the  taste  of  Germany.  It  is  ^ite  allowable^ 
for  iBBtsiice,  to  erect  an  akar  in  b  shady  corner^ 
ikid  inscribe  on  it  Gsino  loci  ;  bnt,  though  a 
a^fyent  came  for^ftmn  beneath  the  ahiir  on  whkli 
^neasrwas  saenfieing  to  the  Maneis  of  ^s  fisth^ 
oajd^atemp  the  ^cakes,  that  is  -no  good  reason  why 
a  stone'Bnaice'shonld  wktdhinnelf  round  theidftitf 
of  nb»  ^GeaiaB  ^  the  En^ish  gard^  of  Weiauny 
VSibite  into'a  stone.mil  laid  for  hiln  on  the  top^ 
«  itns'i^ot'in  Weimartfa&t  the  ^ety,  or  the  load 
und  teo<e  phmsures  of^  capitid  are  to  be  soa^i 
Iheiie  are  too  few  idle  ^people,  aod  dieie  Is  too 
^ttle  wealth,  finr  MMoob  dissipation.  Withottt 
«idiflr  apkB  ^ortp!oiiee,.the  smalhiess  of  the  itown 
and  the  mode  of  life  place  efvery  lone  trnder  Ae 
mtice^theisonffty^and  iheoeifft  hasnerer  atk>w- 
«fl  its  Hsetey  eiegakuse  to  be  stamed  by  extmvlH 
ftBBlt  fMiade,  or  lieentbnsness  of  ^cendnot*  The 
'ttClb^yy'^iigfa 'Sufficiently  nwneroas  for  thepo- 
J|Nihi^9n,  are  rpersons  t>f  but  tnoderate  hiUgbaie»4 
-ataiyaf'tfaem  woi^  find-it  liiffienlt  to  phy  thar 
'piirt,  'fragal  trad  ivgular  as  the  mode  'of  life  is, 
ware'they  iyot^a^iged  ?in  Hke  aerrtce  of  the  >g«>- 
^iMnoint  :in  iMme  tispaeiisy  ^or  anMher^  as  >mini- 
iteia^^oiiaa^ors^jiidgea^nlrrduindbc^^    There 
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is  not  much  dissohiteiiess  to  be  feared  where  it  ia 
necessaiy  to  cHmb  an  outside  stair  to  the  rents  of 
a  ministery  and  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber  g^ves,  in 
a  third  floor^  parties  which  are  honoured  with  the 
presence  even  of  princes.  The  man  of  pleasure 
wonld  find  Weimar  dulL  The  forenoon  is  devoted 
to  business;  even  the  straggling  few  who  have 
nothing  to  do  wonld  be  ashamed  to  show  them"^ 
selves  idle,  till  the  approach  of  an  earl^r  dinner 
hour  justifies  a  walk  in  the  park,  or  a  ride  to  BeU 
yedere.  At  six  o'clock  every  one  hies  to  the 
theatre,  which  is  just  a  large  family  meeting,  ex* 
cepting  that  the  Grand  Ducal  personages  sit  in  a 
separate  box.  The  performance  closes  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  it  is  expected  that,  by  ten,  every 
household  shall  be  sound  asleep,  or,  at  least,  sot 
berly  within  its  own  walls  for  the  night.  It  ia 
perhaps  an  evil  that,  in  these  small  capitals,  the 
court,  like  Aaron's  serpent,  swallows  up  every 
other  species  of  society ;  but  at  Weimar  thus  is  less 
to .  be  regretted,  because  the  court  parties  have  less 
parade  and  formality  than  are  finequently  to  b^ 
found  in  those  of  private  noblemen  in  London  or 
Paris :  it  is  merely  the  best  fared,  and  best  iafiHrn* 
ed  society  of  the  place. 

The  Ghwid  Didce  is  the  most  popular  prince  in 
Enrope,  and  no  prince  could  better  deserve  the 
attachment  whidi  his  people  lavish  upon  hinu 
We  have  long  been  accustomed  to  laugh  at  the 
pride  and  poverty  of  petty  German  princes ;  but 
nothing  can  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  respectabi-* 
lity  which  so  small  a  people  may  assume,  and  the 
quantity  of  happiness  which  one  of  these  insigni* 
ficant  monarchs may  diffuse  around  him,  thaatbe 
example  of  this  little  9tate»  with  a  prince  like  the 
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jKeaent  Grand  Duke  at  iti  head.  The  meife  pride 
of  BOFerei^ty,  frequently  most  promtnent  where 
there  is  only  die  title  to  justify  it,  is  unknown  U> 
han ;  he  is  uie  most  afiable  man  in  his  dominions^ 
not  simply  widi  the  condescension  which  any\ 
prince  can  leam  to  practise  as  a  Useful  quality^ 
Imt  l^ram  geodness  of  heart    His  talents  are  far 
timve  mediocrity ;  no  prince  could  foe  less  attach* 
ed  to  the  pradioes  of  arbitrary  power,  whOe  his 
aettvity,  and  the  cmiscientiousness  with  which  he 
holds  himself  birand  to  watch  oi^r  the  welfare  o£ 
Us  handful  of  sidijects,  hare  never  allotted  him  ta 
te  idindly  ^ded  by  mimstexs.    Much  of  hift 
ce^n  -has  fidkn  in  enl  times*    He  eaw  hi*  prin*; 
eipality  «t«inm  tiridi  greater  devastation  than  had 
listed  It  mot  ^le  Thirty  Years'  War;  yet  in 
<lTery  Tieisakude  he  knew  how  to  eommand  the 
respect  even  tif  the  ^nqueror,  end  to  strengthen^ 
himsdf  more  firmly  in  the  affections  ef  bis  sub- 
ject.   Dining  the  whole  of  his  long  mgd,  Ae 
<k>nBd0atious  ndiaiinistration  of  the  public  money^ 
dmdety  lor  tfae'iibjilirtiidity  of  jtisticey  the  instant 
and  sincere  Mfeeiitian  ^vtm  to. every  measure  of 
public  benefit,  the  eiff  aiid  hund  always  epcte  to 
selieve  indindaal  misfortune,  the  efibrts  which  he, 
haa  vmde  to  eforate  the  poH^cal  cfaafracter  of  fais: 
people,  crowned  by  the  voJuntary  mtrbduction  of. 
a  T^resefltatiYe  government,  heive  rendered  the> 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  the  most  popular  prince 
m  Germany  among  his  own  subjects,  and  ou^t 
to  make  him  rank  among  the  most  respectable  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners,  so  ftr  as  lespectftbility  is  to 
be  measured  by  persofial  merit,  not  by  square 
miles  of  territory,  or  miliums  of  revenue. 

His  pec^Ie^  idcewise,  justly  tegvd  Ittm  as  hat 
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Ting  ndeed  tlidr  flmtt  stttetoan  emineoce  fioiit 
wli^  its  geognf^fucal  and  political  insignificance 
seemed  to  have  exdnded  it.  Edacated  hy  Wie* 
land,  he  grew  up  for  the  arts,  jost  as  the  literatme 
of  Germany  was  beginning  to  triumph  over  the  ob- 
stacles wUdi  the  indifierenoe  of  the  people,  and  the 
natorsliaatioii  of  French  literatnre,  faTonred  by 
such  pngndioes  as  those  of  Frederick  the  Greats 
had  thrown  in  its  way.  He  drew  to  his  conrt  the^ 
most  distinguished  among  the  rising  geninses  of  thee 
cootttry ;  he  loved  their  arts,  he  oonld  estimate  theic 
talents,  and  he  lived  among  them  as  friends*  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Gennany  could 
scarcely  boast  ei  possessing  a  national  literatnrer 
her  very  language,  reckoned  unfit  for  the  higher 
productions  of  genius,  was  banished  firom  cultivated 
society,  and  elegant  Uterature :  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present,  there  were  few  departments  in  wmch 
Grermany  could  not  vie  with  her  most  polished 
neighbours.  It  was  Weimar  that  took  the  lead  lit 
woridng  out  this  great  change.  To  say  nothing  of 
lesser  worthies,  Wieland  and  Schfller,  GiSthe  and 
Herder,  are  names  which  have  gained  immortafity 
for  themselves,  and  founded  the  reputation  of  their 
country  among  foreigners.  While  they  were  still 
all  alive,  and  ce]3bTated  in  Weimar  dieir  nodes, 
coBnatqtie  dearum,  the  court  was  a  revival  of  that 
of  Ferrara  under  Alphonso ;  and  here  too,  as  there,, 
a  princely  female  was  the  centre  round  which  the 
lights  of  literature  revolved.  The  Duchess  Amai* 
lia,  the  mother  of  the  present  Grand  Duke,  found 
herself  a  widow  almost  at  the  opening  of  her  youth. 
She  devoted  herself  to  the  education  of  her  two 
infont  sons ;  she  had  sufficient  taste  and  strength  of 
mind  to  threw  off  the  prejudices  which  were  weigh- 
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ing  down  the  native  genins  of  the  conntiy,  and  she 
'Sought  the  consolation  of  her  long  widowhood  in 
the  intercourse  of  men  of  talent,  and  the  cnltivation 
«f  the  arts.    Wieland  was  invited  to  Weimar  to 
conduct  the  education  of  her  eldest  son,  who, 
trained  under  such  a  tutor,  and  hy  the  example  of 
such  a  mother,  early  imhibed  the  same  attachment 
to  genius,  and  the  enjoyments  which  it  affords.  If 
he  could  not  render  Weimar  the  seat  of  German  po- 
.litics,  or  German  industry,  he  could  render  it  the 
abode  of  German  genius.    While  the  treasures  of 
more  weighty  potentates  were  insufficient  to  meet 
thenecessities  of  their  political  relations,  his  confined 
revenues  could  ^ve  independence  and  careless  lei- 
sure to  the  men  who  were  gaining  for  Germany  its 
intellectual  reputation.     The  cultivated  under- 
standing and  natural  goodness  of  their  protector 
-secured  them  against  the  mortifications  to  which 
genius  is  so  often  exposed  by  the  pride  of  patron- 
age. Schiller  would  not  have  endured  the  caprices 
of  Frederick  for  a  day ;  Gothe  would  have  pined 
at  the  court  of  an  emperor  who  could  publicly  tell 
the  teachers  of  a  public  seminary,  ^<  I  want  no 
learned  men,  I  need  no  learned  men."    Napoleon 

•  conferred  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  on 
Gothe  and  Wieland.  He  certainly  had  never  read 
a  syllable  which  either  of  them  has  written ;  but  it 

-was,  at  least,  an  honour  paid  to  men  of  splendid 
and  acknowkdged  genius. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Weimar,  that  the  talent  as- 

'  sembled  within  it  took  a  direction  which  threw  off, 
at  once,  the  long-endured  reproach,  that  Germany 
could  produce  minds  only  fitted  to  compile  dry 

•  chronicles,  or  plod  on  in  the  sciences.  The  wit 
and  vanity  of  die  Fi'ench,  aided  by  the  melancholy 
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'Uindness  of  some  Gemuoi  princesy  hadepiesd  tlw 
-belief  over  Earope.    It  k  not  diffienh  to'  concehre 
that  Voltaire  should  have  treated  Germany  as  tlie 
libode  of  common-plaoe  learning,  -vdiere  the  endless 
•repetition  of  known  facts  or  M  doctrines,  in  new 
oonipends  and  compilations,  seemed  to  azgne  an 
incapacity  of  original  thinking ;  liat  it  is  mora  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  that  a  monarch  Uke  Frederidr, 
'  who  possessed  some  literary  talent  himself  and 
affected  a  devoted  attachment  to  literary  mefit, 
should  have  adopted  so  mistaken  an  opinion  of  a 
country  which  he  must  have  known  so  much  bet- 
ter than  his  Gallic  retinue.    Yet  he  had  taken  up 
this  belief  in  its  most  prejudiced  form.  Instead  of 
-  cherishing  the  German  genius  which  was  already 
preparing  to  give  the  lie  to  the  wits  of  France,  he 
amused  himself  with  railing  at  her  language,  lair- 
ing at  the  geUhfie  DunftdheU^  or  ^^  erudite  obmi- 
•  fit/'  of  her  learned  men,  and  proscribing  from  his 
<  conversation  and  his  library  every  thing  that  was 
not  French,  except  the  reports  of  his  ministers,  and 
the  muster-rolls  of  his  army.  The  delirium  spread 
'to  less  important  princes,  and  caught  all  the  upper 
'  ranks  of  society.    The  native  genius  of  the  oonn- 
'  try,  scarcely  venturing  to  claim  toleration,  wander- 
'  ed  forth  in  exile  to  the  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
On  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Ztiricfa,  where  a  small 
society  of  literati  had  assembled,  Wieland  followed, 
unknown  and  unnoticed,  the  pursuits  which  toon 
'  placed  him  among  the  foremost  men  of  Ins  age. 
^  The  house  of  Baden  gave  its  countenance  to  Klop- 
^  6tod<,  and  Lessuig  had  found  protection  in  Bnins- 
'  wick ;  but  it  was  Weimar  that  first  embodied,  as  it 
were,  the  genius  of  the  country,  find  that  genius 
speedily  announced  itself  in  a  voice  which,  at  once, 
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recalled  Germany  fttMs  ber  err<Mr.  The  Parisians, 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  would  hare  reckoned  it  id- 
fiddity  to  the  muses  to  open  a  German  hook,  hafe 
condescended  to  translate  Schiller,  and  translate 
him  almost  as  successfdlly  as  they  do  Shakspeare 
.  or  the  Scottish  Novels.  How  truly  did  Schiller 
sing  of  the  muse  of  his  country,* 

» 

*  

For  her  bloomM  oo  Augustan  age ; 
^o  Medicean  patronage 

Smiled  on  her  nataThour ; 
She  wait  not  Qursed  by  sovnda  o£  fam^  ; 
Ko  ray  of  princely  favour  came 

To  unfold  the  tender  flower. 

'  The^grealest  aon  of  Germany, 

Even  Frederick,  bade  her  tarn  away 

Uohoaour'd  ^om  hia  throne : 
Proudly  the  German  bard  can  tell, 
-    And  higher  may  his  bosOtti  swells 
He  form.'d  himself  alone. 

Henc^  the  ptoud  stream  of  Germaa  ^QDg 
Still  rolls  in  mightier  waves  along, 

A  tide  for  ever  full ; 
From  native  stores  its  waters  bringing, 
i  Fresh  from  the  lieart''s  own  fountain  springing,      ^ 

Scofis  at  the  yoke  of  rule. 

None  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  *'  Ger- 
man Athens"  belonged  to  the  Grand  Duchy  itself. 
'Wieland  was  a  Swabian,  and  the  increasing  body 
of  literary  light  collected  round  him  as  a  nudeus. 
The  jealousies  of  rirkl  authors  are  proverbial,  but 
at  Weimar  they  seem  to  have  been  unknown. 
They  often  opposed  each  other,  sometimes  r0- 

•  Die  Dfeutsche  Muse. 
VOL,  I.  E 
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viewed  each  other's  books,  bat  admitted  no  niige- 
.neroos  hostilities,  Wieland  rejoiced  wheii  Gothe 
and  Herder  were  invited  to  be  his  compaoionsy  al- 
though both  were  vehement  opponents  of  the  cri- 
tical principles  which  he  promidgated  in  the  Ger- 
man Mercory.  Gothe  had  even  written  a  biting 
satire  against  him,  <<  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Wieland/' 
which,  thong^  not  intended  for  publication,  had, 
nevertheless,  found  its  way  into  the  world.  Gothe 
himself  has  recorded  how  the  young  Duke  sought 
him  out  in  Frankfort.  Schiller  was  first  placed  in 
a  chair  at  Jena ;  but  the  state  of  his  healUi,  which, 
though  it  could  not  damp  the  fire  of  his  genius,  con* 
verted  his  latter  years  into  years  of  suffering,  mu 
fitted  him  for  professional  occupation,  and  he  was 
placed  in  independence  at  Weimar. 

Wieland,  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  seems  like- 
wise to  have  been  the  most  enthusiastically  be- 
loved.  All  who  remember  him  speak  of  him  with 
rapture,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  author 
of  Oberon  and  of  Agathon,  and  the  translator  of 
Cicero's  Letters,  must  have  been  a  delightful  com- 
bination of  acuteness  and  wit,  no  ordinary  powers 
of  original  thinking  united  to  a  fancy  rich,  elegant, 
and  playful.  To  the  very  close  of  his  long  life,  he 
continued  to  be  the  pride  of  the  old  and  the  delight 
of  the  young.  Much  less  a  man  of  the  world,  than 
Gothe,  he  commanded  equal  respect,  and  greats 
attachment.  Gothe  has  been  accused  of  a  too  jea- 
Jous  sensibility  about  his  literary  character,  and  fi 
,  constantly  sustained  atUhoricU  digmtyf  which  have 
exposed  him  to  the  imputation  of  being  vain  and 
.proud.  Wieland,  gave  himself  no  anxiety  about 
his  reputation ;  except  when  the  pen  was  in  his 
hand,  he  forgot. there  wer^  such  things  in  the  world 
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as  books  and  authors,  slid  strove  only  to  render 
himself  an  agreeable  companion.  The  young 
people  of  the  court  were  never  happier  than  when, 
on  a  summer  evening,  they  could  gather  round 
<<  Father  Wieland"  in  the  shades  of  Tiefurth,  or 
die  garden  of  his  own  little  country  residence. 
Writers  of  books  sometimes  misundmstood  the 
man,  and  talked  of  him  as  a  tnfler,  because  he  did 
not  always  look  like  a  folio ;  Wieland  smiled  at' 
iheir  absurdities.  05liie,  too,  got  into  a  passion* 
With  people  whose  visits  he  had  perraittedy  and' 
who  then  put  him  into  their  books,  not  alt(^(edier 
in  the  eulogistic  style  T^ch  he  expects,  and,  rnore*^ 
over,  deserves ;  but,  instead  of  treating  such  thing» 
with  indifference,  he  made  himself  more  inaccessi* 
ble,  and  assumed  a  statelier  dignity. 

Poor  Schiller,  while  taking  the  lead  of  all  his 
competitors  in  the  race  of  immortality,  could  not 
keep  abreast  with  them  in  the  enjoyments  of  the 
world.  Tender  and  kindly  as  his  disposition  was, 
his  genius  sought  its  food  in  the  lofty  and  impas- 
sioned. In  his  lyrical  pieces  he  seldom  ainied  at 
lightness,  and  mere  el^ance  was  a  merit  which 
he  thoroughly  despised.  Continued  sickliness  of 
body  excluded  him,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
world,  and  the  closing  years  of  his  too  short  life 
were  spent  in  scarcely  remitting  agony.  Yet  how 
his  genius  burned  to  the  last  with  increasing 
warmth  and  splendour  I  It  would  be  too  much  to 
say  that  he  lived  long  enough  for  his  fame ;  for, 
though  he  gained  immortality,  his  later  produc- 
ticms  rise  so  far  above  his  earlier  works,  that  he 
assuredly  would  have  approached  still  nearer  to 
perfection* 

No  German  poet  deserves  better  to  be  known 
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tbui  ScbHIeh  yet  hia  most  BaiCoeB$fal  efforts  |lii&* 
least  geoenilly  known  smong  ns-  His  merits  wrO] 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  drama ;  whoever  isr 
not  acqnamted  with  Schiller's  L]nrieal  Poems^  is, 
ign<Hnttt  of  his  most  pecn)i«r  and  inimiits^le  pro*> 
dnctions.  In  the  balUtd,  he  ainMed  at  the  ntmostv 
stmpMcaty  of  feelmg^  and  Qarra(i^>  n^d  diction/ 
II  would  flcaroely  be  too  miwh  to  si^y^  ihat»  u^  tUs 
style,  his  «  Kji^t  ;Toffgei9ib«tg"  haft  no  et^ni ; 
in  German  it  certainly  bil  none.  Ita  very  son*; 
jflidtyf  howefor,  is  a  gftreaK  obsfael^  in  the  way  of 
tradriatieii ;  for  this  is  a  qnality  wfaieh  is  apt|  m, 
pawring  into  anodber  Uuajgtiige^  to  d^g^einte  into 
what  b  trivid  or  ftsniiiir^  , 
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**  Knighti  to  love  thee  like  a  Aiater 

Swears  to  thee  this  heart ; 
Do  not  ask  a  fonder  |>a88ion, 

T»  It  toake«  me  itoart 
Timqtiiil  troukl  J  be  before  the^ 

Traaquil  see  thee  ^o  ; 
And  what  that  silent  tear  would  say, 

I  must  not — ^^dare  not  know.** 


He  tears  himself  away ;  the  liesj^t 

In  silent  woe  mast  bleed ; 
A  fiery,  but  a  last  embrtic&-* 

He  ^ings  upon  1^  steed  ; 
From  IriU  and  daleof  Swkierlaad 

He  calb  his  trasty  bvid ; 
They  bind  the  cross  upon  the  breast, 

And  seek  tiie  fioly  Xand. 

And  there  were  deeds  of  high  renown 

Wrought  by  the  hero's  ^tm  ; 
Where  thickest  throng'd  the  foemen  round, 

Itis  phme  ^n^tfftla  jMr  taann^.. 
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Till,  at  the  Toggenburger's  name, 

The  Mussulman  would  start: 
But  nought  can  heal  the  hidden  wo6 

The  sickness  of  the  hearts 

A  year  he  bears  the  dreary  load 

Of  life  when  love  is  lost ; 
The  peace  he  chases  ever  flies  ; 

He  leaves  the  Christian  host. 
He  finds  a  bark  on  Joppa*s  strand  ^ 

Her  sail  already  fills  i 
It  bears  him  home  where  the  beloved 

Breathes  on  his  native  hills. 

The  love-wom  pilgrim  reach*d  her  hall ; 

KnockM  at  her  casde  gate ; 
Alas!  it  open'd but  to  speak 

The  thunder  voice  of  fate : 
^^  She  whom  you  seek  now  wears  the  veil ; 

Her  troth  to  God  is  given  ; 
The  pomp  and  vow  of  yesterday 

Have  wedded  her  to  Heaven.** 

Straight  to  the  castle  of  his  sires 

For  aye  he  bids  adieu  ; 
He  sees  no  more  his  trusty  steed, 

Kor  blade  so  tried  and  true. 
Descending  from  the  Toggenbmr^, 

Unknown  he  seeks  the  vale ; 
For  sacLdoth  wraps  hia  lordly  limbS| 

Instead  of  knightly  mail. 

Where  from  the  shade  of  dusky  limes 

Peeps  forth  the  convent  tower. 
He  chose  a  nigh  and  silent  spot, 

And  buUt  himself  a  bower. 
And  there,  from  moming'fr  early  dawn, 

Until  the  twilight  shone. 
With  silent  hope  withm  his  eyc^ 

The  hermit  sat  alone ; 

Up  to  the  convent  many  an  hour 

Gazed  patient  from  below. 
Up  to  the  lattice  of  his  love, 

Until  it opcn'd  slow; 

b2 
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«8  fiir  beyond  our  reachy  thoi^  btaxiog  in  our 
senith,  as  to  those  who  caught  only  his  more  dis- 
tant rays. 

Of  the  sages  and  poets  of  Weimar,  Gothe  alone 
survives.  One  after  another,  he  has  smig  the  dirge 
ever  Herder,  apd  Wieland,  and  Schiller—^  ms 
tmiefiil  brethren  all  are  fledL"  But,  lonely  as  he 
now  is  in  the  world  of  genius,  it  coold  be  less 
justly  said  of  him  than  of  any  other  man,  tfiat  lie» 

— —  ^<  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wl8h*d  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest;'* 

-^for  no  living  anther,  at  least  of  Germany,  can 
boast  of  so  long  and  brilliant  a  career.  At  oncd 
a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  the  wwld,  Gotib6 
has  made  his  way  as  an  iaccomplished  courtier,  nd 
less  than  as  a  great  poet.  He  has  spent  in  Wei« 
mar  more  than  one-half  of  his  prolific  life,  the  ob- 
ject of  enthusiastic  admiration  to  his  countrymen  ; 
lionoured  by  sovereigns,  to  whom  his  muse  has 
never  been  deficient  in  respect ;  the  friend  of  his 
prince,  who  esteems  him  the  fiirst  man  on  earth  ^ 
and  caressed  by  all  the  ladies  of  Germany,  to 
whose  reasonable  service  he  has  devoted  himsdtf 
from  his  youth  upwards.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
know  what  Gothe  still  is  in  his  easy  and  friendly 
moments,  to  conceive  how  justly  the  universal 
voice  describes  him  as  having  been  in  person,  man* 
ners,  and  talent,  a  captivating  man.  Though  he  is 
now  seventy-four  years  old,  ^s  tall  imposing  form 
is  but  little  bent ;  the  lofty  open  brow  retains  all 
its  dignity,  and  eyen  the  eye  has  not  lost  much  of 
its  fire.  The  effects  of  age  are  chiefly  percepti* 
ble  in  an  occasional  indistinctness  of  articulation. 
Afoch  has  been  said  of  the  jedousy  with  which  he 
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giuffd^  lua  literp'y  FepatatioBi  aad  the  bangbty 
rea&rve  with  which  thffi  jealousy  is  alleged  to  sur- 
nmad  bid  intcreonive.  Those  who  felt  it  so  must 
^ither  haye  been  persons  whose  own  reputation 
rendered  bim  eaiitioas  in  their  presence,  or  whose 
doubtful  intentions  laid  him  under  sti)l  more  un« 

SleasaM  r^fmnj^ ;  for  h^  aometimes  shuts  his 
.  oor,  and  often  his  mouthy  from  the  dread  of  being 
improperly  put  into  boc^cs.  His  eonversation  ia 
imafieeted^  gepdemanlyy  and  ^itwtainiag :  in  the 
liea^BefiB  afi4  poin^  of  bis  expressioms,  no  les^  than 
in  his  wiH-^is,  f  he  first  Germ^a  elassi^^,  is  iegar4 
^  limgni^ey  ia  easily  recognised.  He  has  saki 
pomewheiiB,  that  be  co&sidei%d  himself  to  hove 
fisqiMFed  only  one  talent,  that  qf  writing  German. 
He  xaatufests  no  loye  ef  display,  and  least  of  al{ 
in  his  ^yourite  studies*  It  is  not  uncommon*  in* 
^eedi  1^  ^1^  people  say»  that  they  did  j^tft  find 
ya  Gothe'fi  cojaven9ati<m  aay  atrihing  proof  of  the 
gfonw  Ifh^  imiinates  bis  writiiig9 ;  but  this  is  aa 
it  «|io<dd  be*  There  are  few  inore  intolerable 
perseniig^  than  those  wfao^  haying  oac^  acqui^^ 
fed  a  fi^epiUation  for  cleyeruess,  thinli  theaooMBelyes 
Iboand  nerer  to  ^en  their  mouths  without  saying 
Muetbi^g  which  tbey  t^ke  to  be  anijart  or  un« 
(BOmmon^ 

,  The  approach  of  age^  and  oertaiii  untoward  cir-* 
fmmstances  which  woun^d  his  yanity,  haye>  a^ 
length,  driyen  Gotbe  inW  retirement.  He  spends 
the  winter  in  Weimar,  but  no  man  is  less  aeen^ 
3lir^  among  Us  books  and  engrayings,  making 
fumse^f  master  of  eyery  thing  worth  reading  in 
German,  English,  French,  and  Italian^  be  has  said 
fidieii  $>o  the  worldly  pleasures  and  g^ties,  and 
even  f9  m^ch  of  the  usual  intsrcourse  of  aociety. 
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Vet  long  iigo,  he  attended  a  concert,  given  at  ccmtti 
in  hononr  of  a  birtb-day.  He  was  late ;  when  he 
entered  the  room  the  mnBic  instantly  ceased  ;  all 
forgot  court  and  princes  to  gather  round  Gothoi 
and  the  Grand  Duke  himself  advanced  to  lead  up 
his  old  friend. 

For  nearly  five  years  he  has  deserted  the  theatre^ 
which  used  to  be  the  scene  of  his  greatest  glory.' 
By  the  weight  of  his  r^ntation  and  directorsfaipy 
he  had  established  such  a  despodsm^  that  the  spec- 
tators would  have  deemed  it  treason  to  i^pland 
before  Gothe  had  given,  from  his  box,  the  signid 
of  approbation*    Yet  a  dog  and  a  woman  could 
drive  him  from  the  theatre  and  the  world.    Most 
people  know  the  French  melodrame,  The  Forest 
of  Bondy,  or  the  Dog  of  St  Aubry.  The  piece  he* 
came  a  temporary  favourite  in  Germany,  as  well 
as  in  France,  for  it  was  something  new  to  see  a 
mastiff  play  the  part  of  a  tragic^  hero^  An  attempt 
was  made  to  have  it    represented  in  Weimar^ 
Gothe,  "who,  after  the  death  of  Scliiller,  reigned  ab» 
solute  monarch  of  the  theatre,  resisted  the  design 
with  vehemence ;  he  esteemed  it  a  profanation  of 
the  stage  which  he  and  his  brethren  had  raised  to 
the  rank  of  the  purest  in  Germany,  tlmt  it  should 
be  polluted  by  dumb  men,  noisY^spectacley  and  the 
barkings  of  a  mastiff,  taught  to  pull  a  bell  by  ty- 
ing a  sausage  to  the  bell-rope.  But  his  oppositioil 
was  in  vain ;  the  principal  actress  insisted  that  the 
piece  should  be  performed,  and  this  lady  has  long 
possessed  peculiar  sources  of  influence  over  the 
Grand  Duke.      The  dog  made  his  debut  and 
Gothe  his  exit ;  the  latter  immediately  resigned 
the  direction  of  the  theatre,  which  he  has  never 
since  entered,  and  took  advantage  of  this  good  pie^ 


test  td  withdraw  into  the  more  retiied  life  which 
he  has  aince  led* 

At  Jena,  where  iie  generally  spends  the  snm.^ 
mer  and  autnmn,  he  mixes  more  with  the  world  ; 
and  he  occasionally  indulges  in  a. month's  recrea^ 
tion  at  Toplitz  or  Carlsbad^  where,  among  prince^ 
and  nobles,  he  is  still  the  great  object  of  public 
Goriosity.  Among  the  erudite  professors  of  Jen% 
there  are  more  than  one  who  do  not  seem  to 
entertain  much  respect  for  him,  and  who  haye 
written  and  done  mcnrtifying  things  against  him* 
One  of  the  few  clouds,  for  example,  which  ha?e 
passed  over  the  sky  of  his  literary  life,  was  an  ar« 
jlicle  in  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew,  some  years  ago> 
on  his  Memoirs  of  himself.  It.yexed  him  exceeds 
ingly ;  Imt  the  most  yexatious  thing  of  aU  was^ 
that  one  of  bis  enemies  at  Jena  translated  it  into 
German^  and  drcnlated  it  with  malicious  indus^* 

Grothe  stands  pre-eminent  aboyeall  his  country* 
tnen  in  yersatility  and  uniyersality  of  genius.  There 
are  few  departments  which  he  has  not  attempted* 
and  in  many  he  has  gained  the  first  honours^ 
.There  is  np  mode  of  the  lyre  through  which  he 
has  not  run,  song,  epigram,  ode,  elegy,  ballad^ 
i^era,  comedy,  tragedy,  the  lofty  epic,  and  that 
anomalous  production  of  the  German  Parnassus^ 
the  diyil  epic,  (Biirgerliche  JSpos,)  which,  forsa^- 
kiDg  the  deeds  of  heroes  and  the  fates  of  nations^ 
sings  in  sounding  hexameters  the  simple  liyes  and 
loyes  of  citizens  and  farmers.  Yet  the  muses  haye 
been  far  from  monopolizing  the  talents  of  this  in- 
defatigable man.  As  they  were  the  first  loye,  so 
they  are  still  the  fayourites  of  his  genius ;  but  he 
has  coquetted  with  numberless  riyals,  and  miner- 
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iAitgff  eritieista  on  thd  ^ae  iorts^  btogn^h^  snd 

topography,  sentimental  and  philosofyhical  norek^ 
obtidb  and  comparatiTB  ai^tomjr,  have  all  employ- 
ed his  pen*  His  Ittcabrations  in  the  ftdenees  luir# 
not  commanded  either  notice  or  admiration  i  to 
write  well  on  every  ^ing,  it  is  not  enong!i  to  tak^ 
ftn  interest  in  every  thing.  It  is  in  the  fine  art^ 
in  poetry  as  an  artist,  in  painting  and  sculptore  ai 
a  critic,  that  Gol^e  justifies  the  feme  whicb  be  h4i 
been  accumnkiting  daring  fifty  years  :^>for  bis 
productions  in  this  department  contain  an  M^emL 
binge  of  dissimilar  excellences  which  none  of  hik 
eonn^jrmencan  produce,  though  indivldttally  they 
might  be  equalled  or  surpass^*  Faust  alone,  4 
poem  which  only  a  German  can  thoroughly  feel 
or  understand,  is  manifestly  the  production  of  a 
genius  quite  at  home  in  every  thing  with  which 
poetry  deals,  and  master  of  aU  die  styles  whiek 
poetry  can  adopt.  Tasso  deserves  the  name  of  k 
drama,  only  because  it  is  in  dialogue,  and  it  be- 
comes kitolerably  tiresome  when  declaimed  by 
actors ;  but  it  is  fk-om  beginning  to  end  a  stream 
4>f  the  richest  and  purest  poetry*  It  is  an  old 
story,  that  his  fihit  celebrated  work,  Wother; 
.turned  the  heads  of  all  Germany ;  young  men  IkM 
themselves  bound  to  fall  in  love  with  the  wives  of 
Aeir  friends,  and  then  to  blow  out  tfamr  own  brains  ( 
it  is  averred^  that  consummations  of  this  sort  ae^ 
tually  took  plaiSe.  The  public  admiration  of  die 
young  author,  who  could  paint  with  such  force^ 
was  still  warm,  when  he  gave  them  that  most  spi* 
rited  sketch,  Gdtz  of  Berlichingen  with  the  Iroii 
Hand,  a  picture  of  the  feudal  manners  of  their 
forefathers.  The  reading  and  writing  world  im^ 
mediately  threw  diemsdves  into  this  new  <jbannel, 
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imd  German  presses  and  Crerman  stages  groaned 
beneath  the  knights,  the  abhots^  the  battles^  and 
the  banquets,  of  the  fifteenth  century*  Like  every 
man  of  original  genius,  he  had  norelty  in  his  fa- 
Tour;  and,  like  every  successful  adventurer  in 
what  is  new,  be  was  followed  by  a  host  of  wprth* 
less  imitators  and  insipid  mannerists. 

The  regular  novels  of  Gothe  are  of  a  very  ques-i 
tionable  sort.  The  vivacity  of  his  imagination  an4 
fineness  of  feeling  supply  good  individual  pictures 
imd  acute  remarks  ;  but  they  cannot  be  praised 
either  for  incident  or  character.  They  are  oftea 
stained,  too^  with  the  degradation  to  which  he  un^ 
JFortunatelyreduces  love,  where  liking  and  vice  foU 
low  fast  upon  each  other.  **  The  Apprenticeship  of 
William  Meister/'  for  instance^  is  a  very  readably 
book,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  acute 
and  eloquent  criticism ;  but  who  would  purcbasi^ 
the  criticism,  even  of  Gothe,  at  the  ejqiense  of  tbQ 
licentiousness  of  incident,  and  pruriency  of  des* 
cription,  with  which  the  book  teems  ?  He  now 
devotes  himself  chiefly  to  philosophical  and  criti-< 
cal  disquisitions  on  the  fine  arts. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  man  who  has  writ- 
ten so  much,  not  to  have  written  much  that  is  me- 
diocre. Gothe,  having  long  since  reached  that 
poin(  of  reputation  at  which  the  name  of  an  author 
j»  identified,  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  with 
the  excellence  of  his  lyork,  has  been  frequently 
overrated,  and  men  are  no^  awanting  who  augur 
that  the  best  of  his  fame  is  past.  But  he  can  weU 
afford  to  make  many  allowances  for  the  excesse&i 
into  which  popular  enthusiasm,  like  popular  dis-, 
like,  is  so  easUy  misled ;  for  there  will  always  re-, 
main  an  abundance  of  original,  vaiied,  and  power^ 
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lul  genms,  to  unite  his  dame  for  ever  willi  tbe 
literature  of  hig  coantry.  He  liinnelf  said  tnAy  af 
Schiller,  that  where  the  present  age  had  been  de^ 
fident,  posterity  wotild  be  profuse ;  and  the  pro- 
phecy is  ah'eady  receiving  its  fulfilment.  To  Gotfae 
the  present  has  been  lavish,  and  the  future  will 
not  be  unjust.  From  his  youth,  he  has  been  tiie 
Ikvourite  of  fortune  and  fame ;  he  has  reached  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  hailed  by  ^e  voice  of  h» 
country  as  the  foremost  of  her  great,  die  patriarch 
of  her  literature,  and  the  model  of  her  genius.  *  Is 
his  old  age,  wrapped  up  in  the  seclusion  of  Wei' 
inar,  so  becoming  his  years  and  so  congenial  to  M4 
habits,  he  hears  no  sounds  but  those  of  eulogy  and 
affection.  Like  an  eastern  potentate,  or  a  jealous 
deity,  he  looks  abroad  from  his  retirement  on  the 
intellectual  virorld  which  he  has  formed  by  his  pre- 
cept or  his  example ;  he  pronounces  the  oratular 
doom,  or  sends  forth  a  revelation,  and  men  wait 
on  him  to  venerate  and  obey.  Princes  are  proud 
to  be  his  companions  ;  less  eleip^ted  men  approach 
him  with  awe,  as  a  higher  spirit ;  and  when  Gothe 
shall  follow  the  kindred  minds  whom  he  has  seeit 
pass  away  before  him,  Weimar  wMl  have  lust  the 
pillar  of  her  fame,  and  in  the  literature  of  Gertn^y 
there  will  be  a  vacant  throne.  ' 

Since  the  mastiff,  backed  by  the  infiu^ce  of 

Madame  J n,  drove  Gdthe  froin  the  diree^fm 

of  the  theatre,  it  has  been  rapidly  declining  firattt 
its  eminence.  He  and  Schiller  had  trained  the 
whole  corps  dramcMque^  and  created  that  diiete, 
correct  style  of  representation  Whidi  ^rmed  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Weimar  School.  Every  thing 
like  rant  disappeared  from  the  stage,  but  the  oppo- 
site extreme  was  iiot  always  avoided ;  anxiety  to 
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pbafirre  tbe^'  great  rule  of  opt  <<  o'^ratepping  the 
modeely  of  nature/'  sometimes  brpught  down  tra« 
gedjr  to  tHe  subdi^ied  tone  and  gesture  of  serious 
cimrersatioik     The  patience  with  which  Gothe 
drilled  the  performers  into  a  thorough  cqmprehen- 
^oft  of  their  parts  was  most  meritorious ;  it  produ- 
ced that  accurate  cotiception  of  oharacjter,  the 
foundation  of  all  histrionic  excellence)  which  dis- 
tingaished  the  stage  pf  Weimar  ahove  every  other 
in  Germany^  and  wbicfa,  now  that  the  guiding  hand 
and  spirit  have  been  withdrawn,  is  disappearing 
even  there*    It  was  a  common  saying,  that  eke- 
where  particolar  things  might  be  better  done,  but 
ip  Weimar  everv  thin^  wap  well  done.  The  admi- 
nistration passea  into  we  hands  of  Madaxpe  J-r — t\, 
who,  now  reigning  absolutely  Ia  the  green-ropni, 
has  already  contrived,  by  pride,  vanity,  and  caprice, 
to  sow  abundfflitly  the  seeds  both  of  deterioration 
and  contention.    Bad  taste  in  selecting,  want  of 
judgmeiit  in  castings  and  carelessness  in  perform- 
in^  are  become  a?  common  in  Weimar  as  any 
wnere  else.     People  are  not  blind  tp  the  progress 
pf  the  corruption ;  but  the  predominating  influence 
stands  on  duit  foundation  winch  it  js  most  difficult 
to  shake :  and^  unfortunately,  no  eximession  of  dis- 
pleasure 18  allowed  in  the  thea^tre  itself;  it  is  re- 
garded as  a  private,  court  theatre,  where  good 
breeding  penni4;3  oply  approbation  or  silence.  If  a 
pnnce  maintain  a  place  of  amusenient  for  thep^b- 
lac  at  his  own  expense,  he  may  have  ppme  pretext 
Uxt  saying,  thiU;  you  shall  either  stay  laway,  or  be 
quiet ;  but,  when  he  takes  your  n¥>ney  at  the  dom', 
^  certainly  sells  you  the  right  of  growling  at  the 
entertainment,  if  it  be  .badly  cooked,  pr  sipvenly 
served  i^p.  The  lU^rty  of  Hssing  i?  as  WsetpAial  to 
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the  good  constitution  of  a  tbeatre,  as  the  fiberty  of 
the  press  to  the  constitution  of  a  state.    Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  expenses,  however,  come  out  of 
the  pocket  of  the  Grand  Duke ;  for,  to  the  (Unmn^Sy 
a  place  in  the  boxes  costs  only  ninepence  every 
evening,  and  in  the  pit  fourpence.  Spectators  who 
are  not  abonnSs  pay  more  tnan  double  this  price ; 
but  these  consist  only  of  occasional  strangers,  and 
the  students  who  pour  over  every  Saturday  from 
Jena,  and  throng  the  pit.  These  young  men  have, 
in  such  matters,  a  thorough  contempt  for  meum  and 
tuum;  with  them  it  is  always  abonnementsuspendu. 
They  cannot  imagine  that  any  man  should  have  the 
impertinence  to  claim  his  place,  if  a  student  has 
chosen  to  occupy  it ;  and  they  are  ready  to  main-* 
tain,  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  privileges  of 
their  brotherhood.    Schiller*s  Robbers  never  fails' 
to  bring  the  whole  university  to  Weimar,  for  the 
students  seem  to  find  in  the  bandit  life  something 
peculiarly  consonant  to  their  own  ideas  of  liberty 
and  independence.     When  the  robbers  open  the 
fifth  act  with  the  song  in  which  they  celebrate  the 
joys  of  their  occupation,  the  students  stand  up  in 
a  body,  and  join  vociferously  in  the  strain. 

It  may  be  thought  trifling  to  say  so  much  about 
a  theatre ;  but  the  only  thing  that  gives  Weimar  a 
name  is  its  literary  reputation ;  and  in  this  reputa*- 
tion  the  character  of  the  stage  formed  a  popular 
and  important  element,  and  exercised  a  weighty 
influence  on  the  public  taste.  It  is,  likewise,  al* 
most  the  only  amusement  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  this  celebrated  village  have  accustomed  them« 
selves.  Thus  their  vanity  is  interested  no  less  than 
their  love  of  amusement ;  and,  though  it  may 
scarcely  be  thought  advisable,  \n  so  poor  a  coim« 
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ftp  take  IL  JU^ge  an^m  fi;am  tihe  pnbHc  sevenues 
Xp  .8up|>pTjt  a  theatre,  there  is  no  branch  of  expendi- 
;tUEe  wkieb  the  inhalkitants  would  less  willingly  see 
ciirtailed«  They  are  irritated,  therefore,  that  the 
iQflaence  of  thj^  Queen  of  the  boards  with  their 
jnaster  shpuld  operate  so  inpriously  on  the  histrio- 
^c  republic  4  they  had  no  fiEudt  io  find  with  his 
|;allasitry  so  long  as  it  did  not  violate  the  muses. 
^6i  not  this  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  moral  sen* 
]#^y.  We  have  no  very  favourable  idea  of  Ger- 
fjosm  jrnorality,  apd,  in  the  larger  capitals,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  South,  l^ere  certainly  is  no  rea- 
son-wh^y  we  i^Quld ;  but  Weinmr  is  a  spot  of  as 
pure  morality  as  any  in  £urope«  At  Munich  or 
Yi£imk&f:Corriimp€re  et  corrumpi  scBctdtan  voaUur  $ 
\k\kt  the  infection  has  not  reached  these  Thuringi- 
"Vi&m  It  is  as  surprising  to  find  in  Weimar  so  pure 
^  court,  round  a  |>i*kice  who  has  shown  himself  not 
to  be  without  human  frailties,  as  it  is  to  find  in 
Vienna  a  society  made  up  of  Ihe  most  unprincipled 
dissoluteness,  round  an  emperor  who  i^  himself  ^one 
.of  the  purest  men  alive. 

Like  all  their  sifters  of  Saxony,  the  ladies  are 
models  of  ixidustay ;  whether  at  Lome  or  abroad, 
knitting  and  ^eedle-irork  knew  no  interruption.  A 
Iady,.going  to  a  route,  would  think  little  of  forget- 
ting ber  fan,  bat  could  not  spend  half  an  hour 
idthput  her  implements  of  femiSe  industry.  A  i^Q^ua 
would  be  Quite  pardonable  for  doubting,  on  enter- 
ing such  a  drawing  room,  whether  ne  had  not 
strs^yed  into  a  school  of  industry.  At  Dresden  ithis 
is  carried  so  far,  that  even  the  theatre  is  not  pro- 
tected agiunst  stocking  wires.  J  have  seen  a  Ifidy 
gravely  tit^yidown  .her  work,  wipe  away  the  tear* 
Tiirbich  the  sorrpws  of  Thekia  in  Wallenstein'p 
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Death  had  brought  into  her  eyes,  and  immediately 
reassnme  her  knitting.  The  Weimarese  have  not 
yet  foond  it  necessary  to  pnt  softness  of  'heart  so 
absolutely  under  the  protection  of  the  work-bag. 
They  are  much  more  attached  to  music  than  to 
dancing;  and  sometimes  a  desperate  struggle  h 
made  to  get  up  a  masquerade ;  but  they  want  the 
vivacity  without  which  a  thing  of  that  sort  is  the 
most  insipid  of  all  amusements.  The  higher  class 
leave  the  masquerades  to  the  citizens,  who  de- 
murely pace  round  a  room  in  black  dominos,  and 
stare  at  eadi  other  in  black  faces. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  literary  tone 
whidi  so  long  ruled,  and  still  lingers  round,  the 
court  and  society  of  Weimar,  even  the  ladies  have 
not  altogether  escaped  a  sprinkling  of  pedantry ; 
some  have  been  thickly  powdered  over  with  it,  and, 
in  BO  small  a  circle,  shake  off  their  learned  dust  on 
all  whom  they  jostle.  One  coterie  forms  a  regular 
critical  club.  The  ^fted  members,  varying  in  age 
from  sixteen  to  sixty,  hold  their  weekly  meetings 
over  tea.>cups,. wrapped  up  in  as  cautious  secrecy 
as  if  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea*  A 
daring  Clodius  once  intruded  and  witnessed  the 
dissection  of  a  tragedy ;  but  he  had  reason  to  re« 
pent  the  folly  of  being  wise,  so  long  as  he  remain- 
ed within  the  reach  of  the  conclave.  But  altoge- 
ther, the  ladies  of  Weimar  are^  in  every  thing  that 
is  good,  a  favourable  specimen  of  their  country- 
women. 

The  serious  pursuits  and  imdeviating  propriety 
of  condtrot  of  the  Grand  Duchess  herself,  have 
had  a  large  share  in  thus  forming  the  manners  of 
her  court  and  subjects.  Her  Royal  Highness  is 
a  princess  of  the  house  of  Darmstadt ;  she  is  now 
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Tenenible  bv  het  year^  but  still  more  by  the  ex« 
oeflence  of  her  heart,  and  the  strength  of  her  cha* 
lacter.  In  these  little  principalities,  the  same 
goodness  of  disposition  can  work  with  more  pro* 
portional  effect  than  if  it  swayed  the  sceptre  of  an 
empire ;  it  comes  more  easily  and  directly  into 
contact  with  those  towards  whom  it  should  be  di- 
rected ;  the  artificial  world  of  courtly  rank  and 
wealth  has  neither  sufficient  glare  nor  body  to 
shot  out  from  the  prince  the  more  chequered  world 
that  lies  below.  After  the  battle  of  Jena,  which 
was  fought  within  ten  miles  of  the  walls,  Weimar 
looked  to  her  alone  for  advice  and  protection. 
Her  husband  and  younger  bon  were  absent  with 
the  fragments  of  the  defeated  army ;  the  French 
troops  were  let  loose  on  the  territory  and  capital ; 
the  flying  peasantry  already  bore  testimony  to  the 
outrages  which  are  inseparable  from  the  presence 
of  brutal  and  insolent  conquerors.  The  hope  that 
she  might  be  xuseful  to  the  people  in  this  hour  of 
trials  when  they  could  look  only  to  her,  prevailed 
over  every  apprehension  of  personal  insult  and 
danger ;  uie  calmly  awaited  in  Weimar  the  ap« 
proach  of  the  French,  collected  round  her  in  the 
palace  the  greater  part  of  the  women  and  children 
who  had  not  yet  fled,  and  shared  with  them  her- 
self the  coarse  and  scanty  food  which  she  was  able 
to  distribute  among  them.  The  Emperor,  on  his 
anival,  took  up  his  abode  in  the  palace,  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  immediately  requested  an  inter* 
view  with  him.  His  first  words  to  her  were, 
**  Madam,  I  make  you  a  present  of  this  palace ;'' 
and  forthwith  he  broke  out  into  the  same  strain 
of  inveclive  against  Prussia  and  her  allies,  and 
sneers  at  the  folly  of  endeavouring  to  resist  him- 
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self,  .which  b«  bomi  aSUffwvdi  bnncbed  agaiap^ 
th«  jmfoiiaiAte  Loaiaa  «t  TilnU  He  aiud  awro 
than  once  with  great  Teheneace^  '<  Q0  diiqmje 
viBitx  km  En^perewrdetauesti  ^"atampiogwxUi 
hiB  foet,  ^^  jeU  serait  MadameJ*  He  waa  «<ia- 
foaaded  at  the  firm  and  dignified  tone  ia  which 
the  Giaod  Duchess  met  him^  She  neither  f^ 
Kated  her  hnshaad's  politiGal  coadttct,  jier  sa{^fi^ 
eated  for  mercy  in  his  politiGal  misfortimes*  Pq- 
Ktical  integrity^  as  a  foithfol  ally  4if  Pmssis^  hft^ 
fhe  told  him,  dictated  the  one,  and,  if  ihe  enter* 
taiaed  miy  regard  for  political  principle  "and  fider 
lity  to  alliances  ill  a  monarch,  he  conld  apt  tabs 
sdvantage  of  the  4>ther.  The  interview  was  a 
long  one ;  xhe  imperial  officem  in  waiting  conk^ 
not  imagine  how-a  man,  who  reckoned  timethraw^ 
fiway  even  on  the  young  and  beautifnl  rof  the  se^^ 
couldspendBomuch  witha  princess  whose  <|aalifica« 
iioQB  weve  iHiore  of  a  moral  and  inteUectual  natuor 
Sntirom  diat  moment.  Napoleon  treated  the  &* 
miiy  -of  Weimar  with  a  degree  of  respect  and  con- 
f  iderationi  which  the  mpst  .powerful  of  las  satel- 
lites uBver  «aperiei|ced.  He  .ei?en  affected  to  .do 
homage  to  the  .literary  reputation  of  the  to^npfk^  and 
showered  honoucs  on  ihe  poets  of  Weimar,  wlnle 
he  W1M  Aipjj^vssing  universities*  The  la9t  t^ne  he 
was  in  Weimar  was  before  he  fled  op  h^  .tcoqps 
U>'i\ie  baule  of  Lutzen.  When  he  lesr^ied  th^t 
part 'of  the  contingi^nt^of  Weiqfiar,,as  ax^enpfber^of 
the  CottfedenaUon  of  ihe  Rhini^  bad  joined  die 
Allies,  he  only  said  smiling^  <<  jCTesi  Ja  petHe 
Yorckkide'*  tUe  requested  the  honour  of  a^laas 
of  Malaga  from  the  hand.of  the  ^nmd  Dudiess 
herself,  observing, that  he  was  getting  old;  an^i 
accompanied  hy  the  Giand  Duke,  and  bis  second 
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son,  Prince  Bernard,  rode  off  to  attack  the  enemy 
at  Lutzen. 

From  this  moment,  till  the  thunder-clouds 
which  collected  at  Leipzig  had  rolled  tbemselTeei 
beyond  the  Rhine,  this  tranqoil  abode  of  the  muses 
witnessed  nothing  but  the  horrors  of  war  in  alF 
their  merciless  perfection.  That  three  such  ar-' 
mies,  as  those  of  France,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
were  let  loose  on  the  exhausted  land,  includes 
in  itself  the  idea  of  every  possible  misery  and' 
crime ;  but  it  was  lamentable,  that  as  much  should 
be  sn£fered  froni  the  declared  liberators,  as  from 
die  real  oppressor  of  Germany.  The  Russians 
finrly  deserved  the  name  which  the  wits  of  the 
north  bestowed  upon  them,  of  being  Germany's 
EeSungsbestieny  or.  Brutes  of  Salvation ;  but  we 
Austrians  far  outstripped  them  in  atrocity,  and 
fired  the  villages,  amid  shouts  of  <<  Bum  the  hearts' 
out  of  the  Saxon  dogs."  There  is  something  ex.* 
quisitiely  absurd  in  an  Austrian  imagining,  that  any 
people  of  Germany  can  possibly  sink  so  low  as  to' 
be  inferior  to  his  own.  That  dreadful  period  has, 
in  some  measure,  altered  the  character  of  these 
artless,  kindly  people ;  you  can  scarcely  enter  s 
cotti^,  that  does  not  ring  with  dreadful  tales  out 
of  these  days  of  horror.  Old  village  stories  of 
witches  on  the  Hartz,  and  legends  of  Number 
Nip  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  have  givetf 
place  to  village  records  of  individual  misfortune, 
produced  by  worse  spirits  than  ever  assembled  on 
the  Brocken,  or  obeyed  RUbezahl  in  the  clefts  of 
the  Schneekoppe. 

It  was  precisely  by  its  sympathy,  its  active  hu« 
manity,  and  self-denial,  amid  these  horrors,  that 
the  reigmng  family  fixed  itself  so  deeply  in  the 
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Europe,  Iliey  are  themselves  very  far  bebind  iq 
pinting,  partly  because  the  cheapness  of  a  book 
18  essential  to  its  sale,  partly  because  they  have 
introduced  few  improvements  in  an  art  whidi  they 
invented.  A  negotiation  with  a  Berlin  pnblisherj^ 
for  printing  a  translation  of  Flayfair's  Chronology, 
was  broken  o£f,  because  <^  paper  conld  not  b^ 
found  large  enough  for  the  tables."  Dr  Milliner 
was  astonished  to  find  it  stated  in  a  magazine, 
that  the  few  copies  of  Mr  Gillies's  version  of  tbq 
Schuldi  which  had  been  thrown  off  for  the  author  a 
friends,  were  elegantly  printed ;  <<  for,"  said  he, 
*^  with  us,  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  quite  the  re<- 


verse." 


Though  there  are  carriages  in  Weimar,  its  Uttle 
fashionable  world  makes  no  show  in  the  ring ;  but, 
00  soon  as  winter  has  famished  a  sufBcicnt  quan- 
tity of  snow,  they  indemnify  themselves  by  brings 
ing  forth  their  sledges.  They  are  fond  of  thU 
amusement,  but  they  are  not  sufficiently  far  north 
to  enjoy  it  in  any  perfection,  or  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  sledges  would  be  handsome,  were  not 
their  pretensions  to  beauty  frequently  injured  by 
the  gaudy  colours  with  which  they  are  bedaubed, 
By  the  laws  of  sledge-driving,  every  gentleman  is 
entitled,  at  the  termination  of  the  excursion,  to 
salute  his  partner,  as  a  reward  for  having  been  tm 
expert  Jehu  •  and,  if  once  in  the  line,  it  is  not  easy 
to  drive  badly.  The  wholly  unpractised,  or  very 
apprehensive,  plant  a  more  skilful  servant  on  the 
projecting  spars  behind ;  he  manages  the  horses, 
while  his  principal^  freed  of  the  trouble,  tenaci- 
ously retains  its  recompence.  The  long  line  of 
glittering  carriages,  the  gay  trappings  of  the  horseef, 
the  sound  of  the  bells  with  which  they  are  cover* 
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edy  and,  except  this  not  unpleasant  tinkling,  the 
noiseless  rapidity  with  which  the  train  glides 
through  a  clefu*  frosty  morning,  likq  a  faliy  caval^ 
cade  skimming  along  the  earth,  form  a  chewing 
and  picturesque  scene. 

Few  things  would  raise  the  wrath  of  an  Eng- 
lish sportsman  more  than  a  German  hare^hunt, 
except,  perhaps,  an  Hungarian  stag-hunt,  for  the 
game  is  cut  of[  from  every  chance  qf  escape,  before 
the  attack  is  made.  Tlie  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar 
is  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  himself,  and,  when 
he  takes  his  gun,  erery  respectable  person  may  do 
the  same  and  join  his  train.  Peasants  are  used 
instead  of  greyhounds  i  they  suiTound  a  large 
tract  of  country,  and  drive  the  hares  before  them* 
into  the  hands  of  fifty  or  sixty  sportsmen  with 
double-barrelled  guns.  It  is  a  massaci*e,  not  a 
hunt.  As  the  circle  grows  more  confined,  and 
only  a  few  of  the  devoted  animals  survive,  the 
amusement  becomes  nearly  as  dangerous  to  the 
Bportsmen  as  to  the  gan^ ;  they  shoot  across  each 
other  in  all  directions ;  and  the  Jagdmeister  and 
his  assistants  find  sufficient  occupation  both  ion: 
their  voices  and  their  arms,  here  striking  down, 
there  striking  up  a  barrel,  to  prevent  the  sportsr 
men,  in  the  confusion,  from  pouring  the  shot  int9 
fiach  other's  bodies.  A  large  waggon,  loaded 
with  every  thing  essential  to  good  cbeei*,  attend^. 
After  the  first  circle  has  been  exhausted,  the 
sportsmen  make  meiTy,  while  the  peasants  are 
forming  a  new  one,  in  a  different  direction,  and 
preparing  a  similar  murderous  expedition.  The 
peasants  say,  that,  without  this  summary  mode  oi 
execution,  .they  would  be  overrun  with  hares  ; 
and  they  very  naturally  prefer  having  it  in  their 
VOL.  I.  G  3 
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power  to  pnrchiise  dead  hares  for  a  price  which 
IS  next  to  nothing,  to  being  eaten  np  by  thousands 
of  them  alive. 

The  family  of  Weimar,  besides  snstaining  so 
honourable  a  part  in  protecting  the  literature  of 
Germany,  likewise  took  the  lead  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  free  governments.    The  conclusion  of  ihe 
war  was  followed,  all  over  Germany,  by  the  ex- 
pectation of   ameliorated  political   institutions. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  found  it  necessary,  or 
prudent,  to  assume  the  appearance  of  liberality  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  article  regarding  this  mat- 
ter, in  the  Act  of  Congress,  was  couched  in  terms 
so  general,  as  to  leave  it  to  the  choice  of  every 
prince,  (and  so  it  has  been  interpreted  in  prac- 
tice,) whether  he  would  submit  his  prerogative  to 
the  restraints  of  a  legislative  body.     This  disas- 
trous ambiguity,  wheUier  the  effect  of  accident  or 
artifice,  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  irritation, 
which  immediately  ensued  in  different  parts  of 
Germany ;  for,  amid  the  variety  of  meanings  of 
which  the  words  were  susceptible,  the  sovereigns 
naturally  maintained,  that  only  such  expositions 
were  correct  as  implied  the  continuahce  of  their 
ancient  undefined  authority.  Some,  like  the  King 
of  Prussia,  allowed,  that  the  article  bound  them 
to  introduce  **  Constitutions  of  Estates,"  but  de- 
nied that  it  bound  them  to  do  so  within  any  limited 
period ;  and  held,  therefore,  that  it  lay  with  them- 
selves to  decide,  whether  they  should  cease  to  be 
absolute  princes  five,  or  five  hundred  years  hence. 
Others,  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  a  "  Con- 
stitution of  Estates,"  explained  these  words  of  the 
Congress,  as  meaning  merely  the  old  oligai*chical 
estates,  not  a  legislative  body  to  control,  but  an 
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iin|K>tent  body  to  advise ;  not  so  much  a  parlia* 
ment,  as  a  priyy  council.  A  third  party  put  this 
gloss  on  the  article,  that  it  only  bound  the  sove« 
reigns  to  each  other,  but  in  no  degree  to  their 
subjects.  Dabelow  of  Gottingen,  a  man  not  un- 
known in  the  literary  world,  wrote  a  book  in  de- 
fence of  this  last  proposition.  The  students  of 
Gottingen  reviewed  his  work,  by  affixing  a  copy 
to  the  whipping-post,  marching  to  the  author's 
bouse,  and  nailing  him  with  a  thrice  repeated 
Pereat. 

In  several  of  the  states,  particularly  in  the 
south,  more  honest  and  liberal  sentiments  have 
gradually  prevailed  ;  but  it  was  Weimar  that  set 
2ie  example.  The  Grand  Duke,  disdaining  to 
seek  pretexts  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  and  jedoua 
that  any  other  state  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
honourable  course,  immediately  framed  for  his 
people  a  representative  government.  He  was  as- 
Bur^ly  the  very  last  prince  who  could  have  been 
exposed  to  the  necessity  of  making  concessions  ; 
his  two  hundred  thousand  subjects  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  composing  a  gospel  for  them- 
selves, as  of  demanding  any  share  in  the  admini- 
stration of  public  affairs.  When  the  first  elections 
took  place  tmder  the  new  constitution,  consider- 
able difficulty  was  occasionally  experienced  in 
bringing  up  the  electors,  particularly  the  peasant- 
ry, to  YOte.  In  defiance  of  the  disquisitions  of 
the  liberal  professors  of  Jena,  they  could  not  see 
the  use  of  all  this  machinery.  *^  Do  we  not  pay 
the  Grand  Duke  for  governing  us,"  they  said, 
<<  and  attending  to  the  public  business  ?  Why 
give  us  all  this  trouble  besides  ?"  Nay,  after  the 
experiment  of  a  representative  body  has  been 
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tried  during  seven  yesii,  msAy  still  assert,  t&iii 
matters  went  on  quite  as  well,  and  more  dieapl^, 
without  them. 

This  miniature  parliament  consists  of  thirty- 
one  members,  who  form  only  one  house*  Ten  are 
chosen  by  the  proprietors  of  estates-noble,  ten  by 
the  cttieend  of  the  towns,  ten  by  the  peai^antry, 
and  one  by  the  University  of  Jena.  The  last  is 
elected  by  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and,  besides 
being  a  professor,  must  have  taken  a  regnlar  de- 
gree in  the  juridical  faculty.  At  the  general  elec^ 
i^on,  which  occurs'  every  eleventh  year,  not  only 
the  representatives  themselves  (Abgeordneien)  are 
chosen,  but  likewise  a  substitute  (Stellvertreter) 
for  every  member,  in  order  that  tne  representa^ 
tion  may  be  always  full.  If  the  seat  of  a  re{»«' 
sentative  become  vacant  by  his  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  any  supervenient  incapacity,'  the  sab^ti- 
tute  takes  his  place  till  the  next  general  Section. 
The  ten  members  for  the  nobility  are  chosein  di- 
tectly  by  all  the  possessors  of  estates-noble,  (JRk^ 
krffUter,)  A  patent  of  nobility  gives  the  same 
right.  The  rote  does  not  bear  reference  to  miy 
fixed  value  of  property ;  it  rests  on  the  nature  of 
the  estate  ;  the  possessor  has  a  vote  for  every  se«^ 
parate  independent  estate  of  this  kind  which  he 
possesses,  however  trifling,  or  however  extensive 
it  may  be.  The  whole  doctrine  of  splitting  supe* 
riorities  and  creating  votes,  in  which  the  freehold* 
ers  and  lawyers  of  one  part  of  our  island  have  foe^ 
come  so  expert,  would  be  thrown  away  on  the 
jurisconsults  of  Saxony.  The  privilege  of  grant- 
ing patents  of  nobility  would  give  the  prince  th^ 
power  of  creating  electors  at  pleasure;  but  thd 
Grand  Duke  has  stripped  himself  of  the  preroga- 
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ti^  of  ndfflBg  estates  to  this  higher  rank,  in  bo 
laur  fts  the  elective  franchise  is  conoemedi  by  a  pro- 
-^iuon  in  the  constitationy  that,  in  fiitare»  he  wall 
erect  RiUergiUer^  to  the  effect  of  givmg  a  vote, 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  chamb^*  Even  la- 
dies in  possession  of  snch  estates  hare  a  vote ;  but, 
if  nnmaixiedy  they  mnst  yote  by  proxy.  A  conn* 
ty  of  female  freeholders  would  afford  the  most 
^TOising  canvass  imaginaUe. 

In  the  representation  of  the  towns  and  peasant* 
ry,  the  election  is  indirect.  The  towns  are  distri* 
bated  into  ten  districts,  each  of  which  sends  one 
member.  Weimar  and  Eisenach  form  districts  of 
themselves,  the  former  as  being  the  capital,  and 
containing  a  popnlation  of  seven  thousand  souls  ; 
the  latter,  as  having  some  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered a  manufacturing  town,  and  containing  a 
population  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  Weimar* 
In  these,  as  well  as  in  all  the  towns,  great  or  smaU, 
which  form  the  other  distiicts  respectively,  every 
veudent  citizen  has  a  vote,  without  distinction  of 
religion;  even  Jews  possess  the  franchise,  though 
they  cannot  be  elected.  The  whole  body  of  voters 
in  a  town  choose  a  certun  number  of  delegates, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  fifiy  houses  the 
town  contains,  and  these  depu|ies  elect  the  mem- 
ber for  the  district.  At  least  two-thirds  of  all  the' 
citizens  having  a  right  to  vote  must  be  present  at 
the  election  of  the  delegates,  and  two-thirds  of  the 
delegates  at  the  final  election  of  the  member.  If 
no  election  takes  place,  in  consequence  of  more 
tiian  a  third  part  of  the  electors  being  absent,  all 
the  expenses  of  afterwards  prooeedu^  to  a  new 
election  are  borne  by  the  absentees.  The  member 
ioj  a  diatricf  of  towns  must  have  a  certain  and  in- 
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'ttependent  income  of  about  L.7S  steriiilgy  (SM 
rix  dollarsi)  if  he  be  elected  for  Weimar  or  £ise^ 
nach,  and  L.45y  fSOO  rix  dollars,)  if  he  be  choaen 
to  represent  the  towns  of  any  other  diiftrict.  In 
estimating  this  income,  no  salary  is  taken  into  ac* 
Gonnt,  idielher  it  be  derived  from  the  state  or  fronl 
a  priTate  person,  whether  paid  for  actual  soricei 
or  enjoyed  as  a  pensitm. 

The  election  of  the  ten  representatives  of  ihe 
peasantry  proceeds  exactly  in  the  same  way.  In 
regard  to  wem,  likewise,  liie  duchy  is  divided  into 
ten  districts :  in  each  district  all  the  peasants  who 
are  major^  and  have  a  house  within  its  bounds, 
choose  their  delegates  in  the  same  proportion  to 
the  number  of  houses  as  in  the  towns,  and  these 
delegates  choose  the  member.  The  member  must 
be  one  of  themselves;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
take  him  from  the  higher  class  of  landed  proprie* 
tors,  which  they  certainly  would  easily  have  been 
brought  to  do,  had  it  not  been  thus  expressly  pro* 
hibited.  With  the  same  view  of  preventing  noble 
fomilies  from  gaining  undue  influence  in  the  legis- 
lature, it  is  provided  that  neither  broth§rs^  nor  fk- 
iheit  and  son,  shall  be  capable  of  sitting  in  the 
chamber  at  the  same  time.  *- 

The  three  sets  of  members  thus  elected,  witli 
the  representative  of  Jena,  form  the  Landtag  or 
parliament  of  the  duchy.  They  elect  their  own 
president,  and  the  election  is  confirmed  by  the 
Grand  Duke*  He  must  be  chosen  from  the  no- 
bility, and  no  person  is  eligible  who  is  in  the  ser- 
vice of  government,  or  enjoys  a  salary  from  it« 
He  holds  his  office  during  twdvei'  fe^rsy  that  is, 
two  parliaments,  but  the  house  wh'idi  appoints 
him  may  elect  him  for  any  longer^  period;  or  erwi 
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^  life.  This  is  scarcely  reconcilable  wil&  tke 
strict  elective  principle ;  for,  as  the  president  thus 
passes  from  the  dissolved  Chamber  into  the  new 
l»ne,  the  district  for  which  he  originally  sat  chooses 
one  member  less  at  the  new  election,  and  the  new 
Chamber  itself  finds  itself  nnder  a  president  electa 
ed  by  its  predecessors.  Two  assistants  are  given 
him  by  the  house,  taken  indiscriminately  from  the 
three  estates,  but  they  hold  their  office  only  for 
three  years,  that  is,  for  one  session.  The  presi- 
dent, and  these  two  assistants,  (who  have  all  sa- 
laries,) form  what  is  called  the  Vorsiand,  or  Pi'esi- 
dency  of  the  Chamber ;  they  are  the  organ  through 
wfai<Ji  it  communicates  with  the  Grand  Duke: 
during  the  session,  they  have  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  business ;  during  adjournments 
md  prarogations,  they  remain  in  full  activity  tb 
watch  over  the  course  of  public  affairs,  to  prepare 
the  matters  of  discussion  that  are  likely  to  be 
brofu^  before  the  Chamber  at  its  next  meeting, 
to  issue  writs  for  new  elections  where  vacancies 
have  taken  place,  and  to  apply  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
if  they  shall  think  it  necessary,  to  call  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting.  The  Chamber  elects,  moreover, 
its  own  cleric,  pays  him  a  salary,  and  may  dismiss 
him  at  pleasure. 

Regularly  the  Chamber  meets  only  once  in  three 
years,  but  me  Grand  Duke,  either  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, or  at  the  request  of  the  Vorstandy  may,  at 
any  time,  call  an  extraordinary  meeting.  He  had 
the  prerogative  likewiBe  of  dissolving  it  at  any 
time ;  but;  in  that  case^  a  new  chamber  must  be 
dected  wiUiin  three  months,  otherwise  the  dis- 
solved one  revives  ipso  jure.  The  former  mem-* 
bers  are  always  re««ligibk«    The  members  have 
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loll  piivOege  of  parluunent ;  their  'persons  are  in* 
violable  from  the  commenoementy  till  eight  daya 
after  the  close  of  the  session;  they  are  secured  in 
liberty  of  speechy  and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be 
instituted  against  them  without  the  consent  of  the 
diamber.  During  the  session,  they  have  an  al-> 
lowance  of  about  ten  shillings  a-day,  besides  a 
certain  sum  per  mile  to  cover  their  travelling  ex« 
penses  in  coming  to  Weimar,  and  returning  home* 
The  majority  of  voices  determines  every  question. 
The  speaker  has  no  casting  vote ;  in  case  of  equal- 
ity, there  must  be  a  second  debate  and  division ; 
and,  if  the  Chamber  be  still  equally  divided,  the 
right  of  deciding  b  in  the  Grand  Duke.  In  every 
case,  his  Royal  Highness  has  an  absolute  veto* 

The  powers  of  tibe  Chamber  extend  to  all  the 
branches  of  legislation,  and  its  consent  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  validity  of  all  legislative  measures. 
As  it  meets  only  once  in  three  years,  the  budget' 
is  voted  for  the  whole  of  that  period ;  but,  a  stand- 
ing committee,  consisting,  besides  the  Piesidencyy 
of  three  members  from  the  nobles,  and  three  from 
the  representatives  of  the  towns  w  peasantry,  con- 
tinues, during  the  long  adjournment,  to  examine 
annually  the  public  accounts.  The  independence 
of  the  judges,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  grand  duchy  before 
this  constitution  was  framed,  were  confirmed  by  it. 

The  Chamber  met  for  the  second  time  in  De- 
cember 1820,  and  sat  no  less  than  four  m^mths. 
The  ceremonies  at  opening  it  consist  of  a  speech 
from  the  Grand  Duke,  and  a  banquet  in  the  pa- 
lace. The  members  then  proceed  to  business,  and, 
out  of  San  Marino,  there  is  nothing  like  the  sira- 
ploi  honesti  well-meaning  legislators  who  are  here 
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l^btighf  togetber.  The  members  elected  liy  the 
noble  proprietor^,  tbe  professor  from  Jena,  littd^ 
perhaps,  a  few  of  those  who  represent  the  towns; 
«re  men  of  education  and  experience ;  but  most  of 
tlie  latter,  and  the  representatives  of  the  i^easani- 
ry,  are  still  more  knoderatein  edadition  tnan  they 
are  in  fortune.  Yet,  in  spite  of  their  bluff  connte^ 
nances,  homely  manners,  and  shaggy  coats,  they 
bring  with  them  two  excellent  qualities,  a  rery 
modest  distrust  of  their  own  judgment,  and  A  most 
laudable  desire  to  be  saving  both  of  their  own  and 
of  the  public  money.  A  county  member,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  peasantry  may  in  some  mea* 
sure  be  reckoned,  who  happened  to  reside'  not  far 
from  Weimar,  walked  in  every  morning  to  the 
house  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rural  viands  in 
his  pockets  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  day,  and 
Walked  home  again  in  the  afternoon  with  his  half 
gtiinea  untouched.  These  men,  as  is  perfectly  naT 
taral,  do  not  find  themselves  at  home  in  the  office 
of  legislators ;  the  transmigration  from  respectable 
shopkeepers  and  small  farmers  into  members  of 
parliament  was  toa  rapid  to  allow  them  to  move 
easily  in  the  new  dress ;  for  there  had  been  no^ 
{hing  in  their  education,  or  previous  habits  of  life, 
to  prepare  them  to  act  in  so  very  different  a  ca^ 
pacity.  They  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
this ;  an  overweening  trust  in  their  own  qualifi*- 
Cations  would  be  no  desirable  symptom ;  every 
man  of  sense  must  feel  the  same  uneasiness  which 
they  did,  at  being  called  from  bargaining  about  lye 
and  black  cattle,  to  deliberate  on  measures  of 
finance,  and  decide  questions  of  public  law. 

To  this  want  of  experience,  and  the  want  of 
self-confidence  which  resnlis  from  it,  t^  to  be  «ifl^ 
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cribed  seyeral  errors  into  which  they  have  faDen. 
For  inslance,  they  committed  a  great  blander  in 
abntting  their  doors  against  the  pablic ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  as  a  matter  of  political  opinion, 
that^  on  this  pointy  they  haye  stubbornly  refused 
to  gratify  the  Grrand  Duke.  In  the  speech  with 
which  he  closed  the  preceding  session,  he  had  sta- 
ted his  wish  that,  at  toeir  next  meetings  they  would 
consider  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  tiieir  de- 
liberations to  the  people,  and  that  he  desired  this 
publicity  himself,  lliey  did  deliberate ;  but  the 
small  manufacturers  and  small  farmers,  with  all 
their  plain  sense  and  honest  intentions,  were  so 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  being  laughed  at  for  orato- 
rical defidencies,  that  they  determined,  by  a  great 
majority,  to  keep  their  doors  shut,  but  resolyed  to 
print,  now  and  then,  an  abstract  of  their  journals 
for  the  mformation  of  the  public,  always  under  the 
proviso  that  no  names  should  be  mentioned.  La- 
den, Professor  of  History  at  Jena,  immediately  let 
loose  upon  them  his  neryous  and  logical,  but  cut- 
ting pen,  and  rendered  them  infinitely  more  ridi- 
culous than  they  could  possibly  haye  made  them- 
selves by  dull  speeches. 

They  committed  a  still  more  serious  mistake  in 
the  case  of  Dr  Oken,  the  Professor  of  Natural 
History.  This  gentieman  had  lost  his  chair  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  for  scolding  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  and  laughing  at  the  Kiog  of  Prussia.  He 
had  been  dismissed  without  any  judicial  inquiry  or 
sentence,  because  he  would  not  give  up  the  pub- 
lication of  a  journal  which  other  courts  consider- 
ed revolutionary.  He  and  his  friends,  therefore,  ' 
loudly  maintained  that  his  dismissal  was  illegal, 
and  the  matter  came  regularly  before  the  Cham* 
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ber  in  the  shape  of  a  questioD,  whether  the  Grand 
Duke  could  legally  dismiss  a  public  servant^  with- 
out good  cause  ascertained  according  to  law? 
This  way  of  putting  the  question  showed,  of  itself, 
that  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  the  dispute,  for  it 
placed  ministers  of  state  and  public  teachers,  or 
eyen  judges,  on  the  same  footing.  The  answer 
which  they  gave  to  it  was  still  less  satisfactory ; 
for  they  decided,  though  by  a  very  small  majority, 
that  the  Grand  Duke  does  possess  this  preroga- 
tive ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  voted  an  address, 
in  which  they  prayed  him  to  give  them  an  assu- 
rance, that,  tUl  they  should  find  time  to  concoct  a 
remedial  enactment,  he  would  not  dismiss  any 
other  public  servant  in  the  same  way.*  The  an- 
swer of  his  Royal  Highness  was  rather  touchy, 
and  sounded  very  like  a  reproach  that  they  should 
think  him  capable  of  doing  any  thing  illegal. 

There  is  a  Censorship ;  bu^  as  it  is  a  child  of 
foreign  birth,  which  Weimar  has  been  compelled 
to  adopt,  its  existence  is  no  stain  on  the  character 


*  This  vote  natnntUy  excited  much  anger,  and  spread 
some  disniay,  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  University ;  it 
has  had  no  small  influence  in  qualifying  their  admiration 
of  the  popular  hody.  The  lawyers  amons  them  mamtain, 
to  a  man,  that  it  is  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  law.  One  of 
the  most  distinguiahed  of  them  said  to  me  with  some  hit- 
temess,  *^  Oken  deserved  it  for  his  silly  confidence  in  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  whom  he  delighted  to  honour 
and  laud.  He  would  hear  of  nothing  hut  a  discussion  he- 
fore  the  Chamber,  and  now  he  can  judge  better  what  sort 
of  llung  the  Chamber  is.  Had  he  made  his  application  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  instead  of  petitioning  his 
representatives  of  the  people,  he  would  have  kept  his  chair, 
and  the  Chamber  would  have  been  saved  from  making  it* 
self  ridiculous.*' 


of  the  govemmcfnt.    The  €<mstitutiolk  eatftblished 
.the  freedom  of  the  press,  restricted  o&ly  by  iJie 
necessary  responsibiHty  in  a  coart  of  law,  and  the 
constitution  itself  was  guaranteed  by  the  Diet. 
Greater  powers,  however,  not  only  held  it  impm* 
dent  to  concede  the  same  right  to  their  own  sub- 
jects, but  considered  it  dangerous  that  it  should 
be  exercised  by  any  people  speaking  iJie  same 
.language.    The  resolutions  of  the  CongresB-  of 
.Carlsbad  were  easily  conrerted  into  ordinances  of 
,the  Diet,  and  Weimar  was  fwced,  by  the  will  cf 
.this  supreme  authority,  to  receive  a  censorship^* 
Nay,  she  has  occasionally  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  external  influence,  which  did  not  even  use  the 
formality  of  acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
Diet.    Dr  Render  was  the  editor  of  a  W«mar 
.newspaper  called  the  "  Opposition  Paper,"  (Hew 
Oppa^Uums-Bhtty)  a  jouraal  of  decidedly  liberal 
pdnciples,  and  extensive  circulation.    When  it 
was  und^^tood  that  the  three  powers  intended  to 
-crush  the  Neapolitan  revolution  by  force^  there 
appeared  in  this  paper  one  or  two  articles  direct- 
ed against  the  justice  of  armed  interference.  They 
passed  over  unnoticed';  but,  in  a  couple  of  monflis, 
the  Congress  of  Troppau  assembled,  and  forth^ 
with  appeared  an  edict  of  the  Grand  Duke  sup- 
pressing the  paper.  No  one  laid  the  blame  on  the 
•government.     Every  body  in  Weimar  said,  "  An 
order  has  come  down  from  Troppau.*^    The  poli- 
tics of  Russia  must  always  find  an  open  door  in 
the  cabinet  of  Weimar,  for  the  consoit  of  the  heir- 
(apparent  is  a  sister  of  the  Russian  Autocrat,  and 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a  princess  of  more 
than  ordinary  talent.     Her  husband  possesses  the 
virtues,  rather  than  the  abilities  of  his  parents. 
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:  '  in  hk^  fir^m  tfie  moment  the  Ubetty  of  tbe  press 
i^tt  eolaWdbedy  Weimar  was  regarded  with  an 
avil  eye  by  the  potentates  who  preponderate  in 
<fae  DieL  In  less  than  three  years  there  were  sue 
jonrosls  pnbHshed  in  Weimar  and  Jena,  devoted 
arhollyy  ios  in  part,  to  political  discussioB,  and  three 
;Df  them  edited  by  professors  of  distipguisbed  name 
in  German  learning.  Their  politics  were  all  in 
the  same  strain^  earnest  pleadings  for  representa* 
live  constitntioBSy  and  very  provoking,  though  v^ 
a<MQid>disqiii8ition>  on  the  inefficacy  ^  the  new 
iana  of  cobfedeerative  government  to  which  Ger** 
many  has  been  subjected.  At  Weimar  no  faolt 
was  fomid  with  all  thia ;  more  than  one  of  these 
joomah  were  ^inted  in  the  Indusfyrte^Conyatair^ 
wsk  establishment  under  the  peculiar  protection  of 
the*  Grand  Duke.  But  a  different  party,  and  partly 
cidarly  the  goremment  jMress  <^  some  other  courts^ 
took  the  alarm,  and  raised  an  outcry  against  Wei-y 
oaary  as  if  the  radicab  of  Europe  had  crowded  iuf 
to  this  £ttle  territory,  to  hatch  rebellion  for  the 
whole  continent.  Every  occurrence  was  madid 
ug0  of  to.  throw  odium  on  the  liberal  forins  of  her 
g«refnmeiit,.or  tonaaent  its  adnnnistrators  with  r»r 
manstranees.  and  complaints.  The  Grand  Duke 
veaUy  kad^aome  reason  to  say,  that  Jena  bad  cost 
hiim  more  uneasiness  than  Napokon  had  ever  done* 
By  dieplacing  sbni^,  suspeadmg  others,  and  fright*? 
^mug  all ;  by  estabUshtng  a  censorship,  find  qcca* 
sioBidly  ndministering  a  suppression,  the  press  of 
Wefluar  baa  been  reduced  to  silence  ok  in<liffer« 
enee. 

Tbes  free  institutions  were  in  no  sense  the 
ereation  of  the  public  mind,  (X  the  public  wishes^ 
fior  the  people  had  never  thought  abput  the  mati 

VOL.  I.  H 
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lOTy  and  felt  immovably  lint  they  eould  not  be 
better  govenied  than  they  had  hitherto  been. 
They  were  aa  completely  a  rolvntary  gift  as  conld 
well  be  bestowed;  they  were  the  work  of  ^e 
Borereign  himselfy  and  a  few  men  of  honesty  and 
talent,  setting  themselves  down  to  frame  as  effec. 
tive,  and  yet,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  required^ 
as  simple  an  organ  as  possible,  by  which  the  pnb* 
lie  opinion,  if  so  inclined^  might  control  die  go- 
Temment.  What  diey  hare  done  is  honourable 
to  their  liberality  and  pradence.  Setting  sside 
the  supreme  cmitrol  of  tne  Diet,  to  which  neither 
the  wishes  nor  the  interests  of  prince  and  people 
conjoined  can  oppose  any  resistance,  if  the  people 
of  die  grand  duchy  be  misgovemed,  they  can  have 
only  tbemselves  to  blame ;  for  the  constitution  of 
their  legislative  body  is  sufficiently  popular,  and 
its  powers,  if  duly  exercised,  are  sufficiently  effec^ 
dye.  Hitherto  they  have  taken  litde  interest  in 
what  it  does.  Except  among  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, repining  professors  and  silenced  editors 
find  neither  attention  nor  sympathy.  In  Weimar 
itself  during  the  session  of  the  Chamber,  you  sel- 
dom hear  public  matters  adverted  to ;  diey  are 
sdll  too  foreign  to  all  their  habits  to  occupy  the 
citizens.  You  may  possibly  stumble  occasionally 
on  a  couple  of  ducal  statesmen  discussing  some 
point  in  a  comer  at  a  party,  or  during  a  walk  in 
the  park ;  or  at  a  table  d'hote,  (for,  if  practicable^ 
the  house  pays  regular  deference  to  the  dinner« 
hour,)  a  member  may  let  out  some  daik  hints  of 
what  passed  within  doors ;  but  in  society  they  are 
never  heard  of;  political  discussions  and  political 
parties  are  there  unknown.  The  coteries  of  Wei- 
mar still  keep  by  the  song  and  the  jest,  poetry  and 
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ptmliiigy  the  newest  play  or  romance,  or  the  ad« 
Tentures  of  the  last  sledge-part^  to  Belredere  or 
Berka ;  and  nohody,  save  toe  professors  of  Jena, 
seema  to  care  one  fiirthing  how  the  one  and  thirty 
may  be  earning  their  ten  shillings  a-day.  This 
lies  partly  in  the  national  character.  They  are 
yoong  in  political  hfe,  and,  like  all  their  country- 
men,  get  on  slowly>  though  sorely.  This  is  the 
temper  which  wears  best ;  for,  in  political  ednca- 
tioiiy  more  than  in  any  other,  precocity  is  the  bane 
of  depth  and  soundness.  Die  Zdt  bringt  Ro$tmf 
■ays  their  own  proverb;*  it  may  likewise  bring  aa 
interest  in  public  affidrs,  and  a  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic duties* 

Since  the  terminalaon  of  the  war  left  the  go* 
Tonment  its  own  master,  it  has  yery  wisely  avoid- 
ed that  affectation  of  military  parade,  by  which 
the  amaller  princes  so  often  rendered  themselves 
ridiculous,  and  mined  their  finances.  Except  the 
few  hussars,  who  act  as  sentinels  at  the  palacoi 
and  occasionally  escort  its  inhabitants  on  a  jour- 
ney, you  may  traverse  the  grand  duchy  without 
meeting  a  uo^form.  Now,  however,  that  the  Diet 
baa  ultimately  arranged  tiie  military  contingents 
of  the  confederates,  Weimar  will  hav6  to  suppiort 
aa  army  of  two  thousand  men.  It  will  be  better 
able  to  bear  the  burden,  than  the  still  smaller 
states  which  are  clustered  together  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood.  The  Grand  Duke  is  within  a  day's 
jouRiey  of  the  territories  of  no  fewer  than  twelve 
sovereign  princes.  Prussia  is  the  leviathan  that 
is  nearest  him.  Bavaria,  Royal  Saxony,  and  Cas- 
•ely  are  within  his  reach,  and  are  also  politically 

*  Time  brings  rosci. 
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inporunt;  Tben  eame%  Wfeimtt' ifMlf^  ¥kem 
ilfst-bom,  among  the  allied  Sixon  hdiues  of  Qo^ 
tfaa^ColMNngyMeiniiiigeiiyaadHilbviglMM^  la 
the  vani^ing  point  of  the  pemective  appear  ihef 
**  Wee  wee  German  LaiYdies,"  toe  double  bnmdie^ 
of  the  lines  of  Renas  and  Sdbwamnbuig. 

There  is  a  party  in  Germany  which  still  arics^ 
how  have  these  petty  princes  been  allowed  to  re* 
tain  their  independence,  when  so  many  others^* 
whose  separate  existence  wi^  in  no  respect  more 
injmious  to  the  unity  and  respectability  of  th^ 
common  country,  hare  been  reduced  to  the  muk 
of  subjects?  What  has  saved  Reuss  qr  Sonders- 
Imusen,  when  Tour  and  Taxis  has  been  medk-^ 
tieed  ?  Their  voices  in  the  Diet  ban  never  be 
their  own;  for,  though  they  possess  ev^  taHd 
of  monarchsi  except  the  uUima,  what  they  want 
is  exactly  the  essential  part  of  political  oratory; 
They  necessarily  become  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  toe  more  powerful ;  and,  so  long  as  they  cSm* 
tinue  to  exist,  memorials  of  an  empire  which  ul 
^e,  rather  than  living  efficient  members  of  thi$ 
German  people,  the  country  can  never  be  redeem^ 
ed  from  foreign  tutelage,  or  acquire  that  native 
union  which  alone  can  give  it  the  dignity  of  ad 
independent  stkte.  The  theory  of  this  party  ac^ 
cordingly  is,  that  ftU  foreign  powers  shall  be  strips 
ped  of  their  German  dominions.  Even  Pmssiil 
and  Austria  are  to  be  considered  extraneous  mo^ 
narchies ;  for,  though  they  may  be  useful  as  allies^ 
they  will  only  be  dangerous  as  curators,  and  cura- 
tors they  will  be,  if  they  are  included  at  all.  Then, 
%\\  the  stiites  below  seoond-rates  are  to  be  blotted 
out,  and  their  territories  so  apportioned  among 
the  pure  German  powers  of  some  importance. 
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such  $a  Bavariay  Wirtembeigy  Saxony,  and  Hano- 
Ter,  that  there  shall  be  two  powerful  kingdoms  in 
the  northy  and  two  in  the  sonth*  Gennany,  they 
say,  having  thns  four  efficient,  instead  of  forty  in- 
efficient monarchs,  will  command  respect  from  all 
the  world.  England^  alas  I  has  no  chance  for  either 
of  the  two  northern  crowns.  The  yery  first  step 
to  he  taken  is  to  strip  ns  of  Hanover,  and  this  par- 
ty lails  fiuioasly  at  the  Congress,  for  having  allow- 
ed our  royal  family  to  retain  it.  Even  the  free 
towns  are  to  fietQ,  for  they  are  considered  as  merely 
Kiigliah  fiftctories,  which  rain  native  industry ;  and 
the  twin  monarchs  of  the  north  are  to  be  specially 
chaiged  with  the  duty  of  liberating  God's  ocean 
from  our  maritime  yoke.  Such  was  the  plan  de- 
tailed in  the  Ms.  aua  Siid'DeuUchlandy  a  work 
whkA  it  cost  the  police  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
soppresfl.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves,  ihat  the 
dictators  of  Germany  have  agreed  to  consider  these 
doefcrinea  as  revolutionary ;  that,  at  all  events,  in 
the  prosent  state  of  the  world,  diey  are  impracti- 
cable; and  that  the  Rhine,  the  Neekar,  and  the 
Main,  are  much  more  proUfic  in  good  wines  than 
in  expert  seamen. 


h2 
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CHAPTER  m. 


JENA. 


StoMt  n  I  Jeiia lebet  hurrth  hoefa! 

Jena  Student  Hymtu 


Thb  vicinity  of  Jena,  always  one  of  the  mott 
distingniBhed,  and,  of  late  yean,  by  far  the  most 
notorious  of  the  German  universtties,  is,  to  a 
stranger,  no  small  recommendation  of  Weimar  aa 
a  temporary  residence ;  for  a  week  of  the  courtly 
society  and  enjoyments  of  the  one,  interchaigod 
with  a  week  among  the  raw  stndetets  and  leaned 
professors  of  th^  other,  forms  a  pleasant  alterna- 
tion. The  peculiarities  of  the  Butschen-life,*  coft* 
sidered  merely  as  matters  of  observation,  are  seen 
to  mnch  less  advantage  in  the  large  capitals,  than 
in  what  are  properly  termed  university  towns; 

"  It  is  necesBary  to  mention,  once  for  all,  that  the  wotd 
Bnrtehe^  thou^  it  only  means  a  young  fellow^  his  been 
appropriated  by  the  stndents,  all  over  Germany,  to  desig- 
nate memsdvea.  They  have  agreed  to  consider  Uiemselves 
as  being,  par  exceUenee,  the  young  fellows  of  Geraiany. 
Da*  Bursehenkben^  for  example,  means,  not  the  mode  of 
life  of  young  men  in  general,  hut  only  of  young  men  st 
college. 


THE  TOWN-  9t 

t6miMj  tliat  is^'  whiidb,  in  a  gt^at  meftim^,  ittvd 

been  formed  by  the  presence  dF  the  nnivennty,  and 

are  dependent  upon  it    In  Berlin,  for  example; 

however  much  the  Bnrsehen  may  be  inclinea  to 

tynanize,  they  feel  that  they  are  hnt  as  a  drop  in 

the  ocean ;  they  are  not  sufficiently  nnmeronfli,  in 

leference  to  the  population,  to  be  personages  of 

importattce.     Besides  die  k^n  eye  with  which  a 

military  poHoe,  like  that  of  Beriin,  watches  all 

tiisir  vagaries,  and  the  promptitude  with  whidi  it 

would  suppress  them,  the  ridicule  of  two  hundred 

^hoiuaad  inhabitants  is  more  than  the  students 

could  well  endnre,  while  the  manhood  of  such  ai 

Vacillation  is  more  than  the  most  perseyering  Bo- 

badil  amongst  them  would  undertake  to  decimate. 

» is  in  towns  which  consist  of  scarcely  any  thing 

hut  thid  university,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants 

^  dependent  on  the  presence  of  some  hundrads 

of  young  men  from  all  the  countries  of  the  Gonib^ 

^^OB,  that  the  sect  appears  in  its  true  form  and 

^lour.    Itt  these,  the  Bunchen  thonselves  con* 

stitQte  the  public ;  in  these,  no  taint  of  extraneous 

<^Hbition  mars  the  purity  of  their  own  roughness 

tad  tairioes ;  and,  so  fiur  from  acknowledging  any 

^peiior,  they  recognise  na  equal.    These  littfe 

towns  are  tke-empiies  of  Comments,  Landsmann-^ 

*^^*^»  and  Renommiren ;  of  beer-drinking  and 

duel-^^ting ;  of  scholars  who  set  their  masters  at 

defiance,  and  masters  who,  for  the  sake  of  fees, 

•ocasioimlly  tmdde  to  their  scholars ;  and  nowhere 

do  aUUieae  elements  of  the  beau  ideal  oi  9l  modern 

uernan  university  concur  in  greater  perfection 

*"o  m  Jena. 

"^tna  is  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Weinaar, 
^  staijds  m  a  much  more  pleasing  district  ef 
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eonniry,  on  the  SmL  The  gromid  aqitmtes  inta 
two  lofty,  precipitoosy  rocky  ridges,  j^itea&Btdog  a 
striking  regularity  and  uniformity  of  stmctnrey  but 
so  bare,  tbt  even  in  sommer  no  covering  of  ver- 
dore  conceals  the  hrown  stone.  These  rklgee  ter« 
mioate  abruptly,  close  by  the  Seal,  which  meanden 
through  a  rerj  deligfatlnl  valley,  where  the  rich 
meadows  in  the  bottom,  die  cultivated  «l<^iee  of 
the  hills,  the  cottages  and  hamlets  peefMitt  oat 
from  tufts  of  copsewood,  m  lurking  beneam  an- 
cient elms,  are  aU  in  a  pure  style  of  rural  beanty. 
The  river  itself  is  a  considerable  and  limpid  streamy 
altogether  mijestic  in  comparison  with  the  muddy 
Ilm  of  Weimar.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Gothe  pre- 
fers Jena  to  the  capital  for  his  summer  residence. 
The  town  itself  lies  between  the  foot  of  the  abnqit 
eminences  and  the  river*    There  is  nothing  about 
it  worthy  of  remark.  Many  of  the  houses  display 
a  great  deal  of  the  ornamental,  but  somewhat  gro- 
tesque, style  of  building  which,  at  <me  time,  wan 
so  common  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  of  which 
Augsburg,  in  particular,  is  still  so  f nlL 

Before  descending  into  the  town  by  a  road 
which,  in  winter  at  least,  is  among  theyeiy  wont 
in  Europe,  the  travell^  passes  tl^  field  of  battle 
of  1806,  of  that  melancholy  day  wfaea 

...«  Prassia  hastened  to  the  field, 

And  giasp'd  the  spear,  but  left  the  shield. 

Looking  at  ihe  nature  of  the  ground^  the  defiles 
which  the  French  army  had  to  pass,  the  ascents 
which  it  had  to  dimb,  and  the  batteries  which  it 
had  to  encounter,  as  it  advanced  from  Jena,  aper« 
son,  who  is  no  tactician,  finds  it  difficult  to  con« 
ceive  how  the  Prussians  contrived  not  only  to  lose 
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^  bbttle)  hjA  lo  loBd  it  «o  tliorotighly,  that  it  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  moimrchy.  Yet  there  are  few 
Aingft  mere  ahsmd  than  the  contempt  with  which, 
fr6m  the  period  of  this  unfortunate  battle,  it  becamef 
^Uonable  for  France,  and  the  partial  friends  of 
Pi^ce  in  other  coimtries,  to  speak  of  the  Pnuniaii 
military^  an  ignorant  affectation  which  even  the 
|fgaiitfc  eibfts'  of  the  Liberation  War  have  not 
been  nMe  entirely  to  explode  from  among  onrselrei; 
A  single  battle  may  decide  the  fate  of  an  empire^ 
but  can  never  dedde  the  military  character  of  n 
people.    If  France,  under  Napoleon,  conquered  at 
Jena,  Prussia,  undBr  Frederick,  had  been  equally 
triumphant  at  Rossbach.    Whatever  errors  Prus** 
sia  may  have  committed  on  the  heights  of  Auer- 
stadt,  have  all  been  washed  out  by  the  waters  of 
t^  Bober  and  the  Katzbach. 
'   Thi^  lAiversity  was  founded  in  Ad  middle  of 
the  set^teenth  eenturv,  by  thd  sovereign  priaeeflf 
^f  t^e  £mesUne  branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony, 
Wehnar,  Gotha,  Cobottt^,  aud  Meinungen.    li  is 
the  joint  property  of  thdse  little  monardfas,  who 
likewiito  share  the  patronage,  among  lhem.  •  Iil 
practice,  however,  the  professors  ar^  named  only 
by  Wi^iiliar  and  Gotha ;  for  Coboufig  and  Memun- 
gen  have  uansferred-  their  right  to  the  latter,  ha^ 
Ving  inrobably  fbund  that  the  poWer  of  nominating 
tke  fourth  part  of  a  professor  was  not  worth  the 
expense  which  the  partnership  imposed  upon  them; 
By  the  constitution  of  the  university,  the  new  pro** 
finsor  should  be  selected  from  a  list  of  three  can<^ 
didates  given  in  by  the  Senatus  Academicus ;  but 
^  Senate  has  allowed  this  privilege  to  go  so  en-^ 
tirely  into  disuse,  that,  for  a  long  time,  not  evdii 
the  form  has  been  retained,  and  the  sovereign  no- 
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ninatei  direellv  to  die  Tacml  dwir.  Tbe  pti?!- 
lege  it  Mid  to  niTe  been  alNued  by  the  ftcaltiea. 
I  WM  ■Mined  hj  membera  of  the  muTenity  that 
the  MDite  has  been  known*  from  mere  enyy  of 
superior  talent,  to  peas  by  a  man  of  adoiowlec^ped 
wemum,  and  give  in  a  fiat  of  three  admowkd^ed 
biockhenda. 

The  oonatitntMn  of  the  nniyeni^  is  the  eame 
with  that  which  preTaik  all  over  Germany.  It 
oonnrta  of  the  foor  nanal  facnhieay  the  Theologi- 
ca]»  Jnridicaly  Medical*  and  Fhiloeophical*  thongh* 
in  some  inatancea*  the  diadnction  between  them  is 
not  yery  aocarately  obaerred.  As  every  thing  not 
indnded  nnder  tb  first  three  is  referred  to  the 
phikwophical  facnlty*  and  as  these  had  been  eata* 
bliahed  long  before  many  brandiea  of  knowledge 
rose  to  the  rank  of  separate  sdenoes*  the  philoao- 
phical  fiicolty  assumes  a  moat  heterogeneous  im- 
peaiance ;  Greek  and  Chemistry,  Logic  and  Mi* 
neralogy,  Belles*Lettres  and  Botany,  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  academical  array.  For  the  ordinary  de« 
parfcments  of  stndy,  there  are  three  sets  of  instruc- 
tors. The  ordinary  prdessors  are,  as  their  name 
imports,  the  proper  corporation ;  they  oonatttnte 
the  faculties,  receive  ssJaries,  elect  from  among 
themsdyes  the  members  of  the  senate,  confer  the 
degrees,  exercise  the  jurisdiction,  and  appoint  the 
inferior  o£EicerB  of  the  uniyersity.  Jena  has  twenty- 
dght ;  four  theologians^  no  fewer  than  nine  juris- 
consults, five  medical,  and  ten  philosophical  pro- 
fessors. The  extraordinary  proft»8ors  are  in  a  man- 
ner yolanteers ;  they  have  no  seat  in  the  fiiculty, 
no  share  in  the  authority  of  the  corporation,  and 
receive  dther  no  salary,  or  a  very  trifling  one.  The 
third  class,  Dodores  privatim  dooenies,  have  in 
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reality  hotbing  to  do  with  tbe  uniyersity,  except 
that  they  are  under  its  protection,  and  have  its 
authority  to  teach ;  they  are  merely  young  men, 
whoy  having  taken  a  diploma  in  some  one  of  the 
facnltiesy  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  se- 
nate to  ^ve  lectures,  if  they  can  find  hearers. 
There  are  likewise  attached  to  the  university,  as 
every  where  else  in  Germany,  teachers  of  the  prin- 
cipal modem  languages,  and  masters,  moreover,  in 
riding,  fencings  dancing,  music,  and  drawing.  All 
these,  to  be  sure,  are  in  reality  only  private  teach- 
ers, but  they  are  an  indispensable  appendix  to  tbe 
university,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  great  part  of  the 
students,  this  appendix,  like  the  postscript  of  a 
lady's  letter,  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
Alma  Mater.  A  professor  of  law  or  theology 
might  be  of  moderate  attainments  without  doing 
much  mischief;  but  few  would  think  of  attending 
a  university  which  did  not  possess  able  masters  in 
fendng,  riding,  and  dancing.  The  first  of  these 
three  is  the  only  personage  whom  the  Burschen 
rec^Rpnise  as  sacrosanct 

Tbe  salaries  of  the  professors  are  small,  for  how 
can  so  poor  and  insignificant  a  country  be  munifi- 
cent in  its  learned  institutions?  They  used  to  be 
four  hundred  rix  dollars;  within  these  few  years 
they  have  been  raised  to  ive  hundred,  a  sum  which 
does  not  exceed  L.80,  and  is  little  more  than  what 
is  required  to  bring  a  respectable  student  through 
a  well-spent  year  at  Gottingen.  Th)6  rule,  how- 
ever, 18  not  always  strictly  observed.  When  it  is 
wished  to  bring  a  person  of  eminence  to  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  man  knows  his  own  value,  (which 
he  generally  does,)  it  is  neither  unusual  nor  im- 
proper to  find  him  higgling  for  a  hundred  or  two 
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hiindred  doHan  more.  The  teaclien  iire  thi»  very 
far  from  bemg  independent  of  the  stndents  mi 
their  fees,  a  dependence  which  has-  brought  with 
it  both  good  and  bad  conBeqnences.  It  has  been 
Qflefdl,  as  competition  always  is,  by  urging  t£te  proe 
feasors  to  acquke  reputation,  that  they  might  acr 
quire  hearers ;  but  it  has  been  injurious  in  seducing 
diem  to  court  popularity  by  rdlaxing  the  reins  of 
discipfine,  and  overlooking  many  of  the  evila  of  the 
Bnrachen-lifeythat  they  might  draw  crowds  to  their 
university  by  giviag  it  the  character  of  being  the 
one  where  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  system  wbidi 
German  students  have  establisfaed  for  their  own  go- 
vernment, were  least  exposed  to  punidiment  and 
restraint*  The  fee,  like  the  salary,  varies  with  tlie 
reputation  of  the  teacher.  The  usuid  fee  for  a  ses- 
sion is  five  rix  dollars  (Ids*  6d«)  yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  a  sturdy  higgler  beating  down  even  this 
trifling  sum.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ane  piretec- 
tions,  especially  in  the  medical  faculty,  which  go 
iBa  high  as  a  guinea*  In  other  branches  of  expanse, 
the  German  student  has  not  the  same  overii^elm- 
'ing  advantage ;  but  altogether,  living  as  a  respi^et- 
ahle  Bursche  would  wish  to  do^^  he  can  enjo}%  for 
half  the  money,  this  same  education  he  couM  oo«>- 
mand  in  Scotland.  The  English  universities,  in 
their  general  character,  never  come  into  question ; 
they  are  seminaries  for  particular  classes.  A  dii»- 
tinguished  member  of  the  juridical  faculty  at  Jena 
was  particdarly  inquisitive  about  the  economical 
relations  of  his  brethren  in  Britain.  Wh^i  1  spoke 
to  him  of  a  professor  of  law,  in  Edinburgh,  for  ex- 
ample, adding  to  his  salary  the  fees  of  a  body  of 
three  hundred  students  at  four  guineas  a^head^  for 
vfive  months*  labour,  the  astonished  jurl8€<M»8idt 
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could  only  exclaim,  ^*  O  da$  gesegneU  VolUein  /" 
-.<<  What  8  blessed  flock  I" 

Even  the  fees,  moderate  tbongh  they  be,  are  bnt 
of  recent  origin.  In  the  original  constitution  of  the 
German  universities,  there  was  no  provision  for  ho- 
noTBries ;  during  many  years,  the  professors  con- 
tinued to  deliver  their  lectures  gratis.  Michaelis 
of  Gottingen  was  among  the  first  who  openly  at* 
tadced  the  system,  and  a  revolution,  so  desirable 
to  the  teachers,  was  speedily  accomplished.  The 
professors  argued  thus :  By  law  we  must  give  lec- 
tures gratis,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  likewise  give  others,  not  gratis,  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  them ;  and  if  we  only  take 
care  that  the  former  shall  be  good  for  nothing,  and 
reserve  for  the  latter  all  that  is  worth  knowing, 
every  body  who  wishes  to  learn  will  choose  to  pay« 
This  principle  <Hice  adopted,  the  progress  of  the 
thing  was  quite  natural,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween public  and  private  lectures  in  a  German  pro- 
gram becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  The  profes- 
sors gnulnally  introduced  a  separate  course  of  pre- 
lectimis,  which  they  called  private,  and  for  which 
they  exacted  fees.  The  public^  that  is,  the  gratis 
lectures,  rapidly  became  superficial  andunintei'est* 
ing,  while  every  thing  important  in  the  science 
which  he  taught  was  reserved,  by  the  professor,  for 
the  golden  privaiini.  The  natural  consequence 
was,  that  public  or  gratis  lectures  disappeared,  and 
whi^  were  called  private  took  their  place.  These 
private  lectures  are,  in  every  respect,  except  that 
of  expense,  the  old  public  lectures ;  they  are  given 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  same  way,  on  the  same, 
to[MC8,  bat  they  must  be  paid  for ;  because  it  has 
unavoidably  come  to  this,  that  a  student  as  little 

VOL.  I,  I 
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ildiiks  of  attending,  as  a  professor  of  deKvering^, 
public  lectures  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word.     A 
student  could  not  find  a  sufficient  number  of  them 
to  complete  any  course ;  and,  though  he  did,  to  take 
adTantage  of  them  would  make  him  be  regarded  by 
his  fellows  as  a  charity-school  boy.    Among  the 
best  of  professors  at  Jena,  there  are  few  who  hare 
ever  read  a  pMieum  in  their  lives ;  and  they  are 
perfectly  right.   If  it  be  bad  in  a  wealthy  govern- 
ment to  make  public  instructors  independent  of  in- 
tellectual exertion,  it  would  be  preposterous,  in  a 
poor  one,  which  cannot  give  them  a  decent  inde- 
pendence, to  deny  them  tlie  fruits  ef  their  intellec- 
tual labour.     Even  where  a  wandering  pubiice 
makes  its  appearsnee,  it  is  uniformly  accompanied 
with  some  such  significant  phrase  as,  horis  et  die* 
bui  commodis;  <Nr,  adhtic  d^niendis  ;  or  the  sub- 
ject of  the  promised  prelections  has  little  to  do  with 
the  department  in  question.  Thus  Lenz,  the  Ph)* 
fessor  of  Mineralogy,  announced,  for  his  private 
course,  mineralogy,  and  geognosy;  but,  for  his 
public  course,  and  that,  too,  only  hora  commoda, 
*— German  Antiquities  I     Some  of  the  professors 
give  a  third  course,  which  is  announced  as  priva* 
Hssime,  and  must  be  paid  for  at  a  still  higher  rate 
than  the  simply  private.     Thus,  the  Professor  of 
Anatomy  offers  to  explain  Celsus,  and  the  Pn^- 
sor  of  Medicine  to  give  lectures  on  animal  mag- 
netism, /7n»a/i9j{»te,*.*certain1y  the  only  way  in 
which  animal  magnetism  should  be  taught  by  any 
man  who  does  not  wish  the  cheat  to  be  duoovered.* 

*  This  ddusioD,  after  haviDg  been  ai^ued  and  scoffed 
outof  the  world,  half  a  century  ago,  is  regaining  favour  in 
wrmany.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  people  so  plod- 
ding, and  80  given  to  matter  of  fact,  at  wc  commonly  sup- 
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No  better  proof  of  their  love  of  fees,  and,  what 
is  nrach  better,  of  theii;  proverbial  industry,  can 

po«e  the  Oennans  to  be,  should  be  so  easily  captivated  by 
the  most  fondful  detations.    From  Yah  Heliflont  down  to 
Oall  and  SpuT^ieim,  they  have  been  the  dupes  of  a  thou- 
sand physical  and  physiological  dreams;  craniology  and 
animal  magnetism  have  equally  led  them  astray*    Deva* 
turn  to  the  fbnner  of  these  occult  sciences  seems  to  have 
been  handed  over  to  ourselves,  for  the  sect  is  nrach  move 
poWcrlol,  and  better  organized,  in  Edinburgh  than  in 
Vienna ;  and,'if  its  doctrines  do  not  lead  to  materialism, 
phrenology  is,  at  least,  an  innocent  dream*    Animal  mag- 
netiBn,  however,  though  a  deceit  of  a  much  more  serious 
complexkdi,  is  not  only  redEoned  worthy,  as  is  stated  in 
the  text,  of  being  the  subject  of  prelections  by  a  grave  me« 
dieal  pcofesaor  in  an  university  of  reputation,  but  the  same 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  conductors  o£  a  journal  devoted  to 
ei^plain  the  principles^  and  commemorate  the  triumphs,  of 
tins  sensual  romance.    It  has  led,  however,  to  certain 
seenes  of  domestic  misery  and  dishonour,  which  wiU  be 
amdi  more  effeetnal  in  restraining  its  progress,  than  periods 
4>f  invective,  or  volumes  of  argument*    A  very  melancholy 
instance  occurred  in  Berlin  in  1820,  one  which  was  stlU 
the  great  topic  of  conversation  when  I  was  shortly  afterih 
wards  in  tmit  capital,  for  it  had  been  kept  alive  by  a  judi- 
cial investigation  on  a  criminal  charge  preferren  against 
0r  W     ■■ ,  the  actor  in  the  afikb,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
doctrine  in  Prussia,  and,  moreover,  a  professor  in  the  uni« 
versity.   The  unfortunate  victim  wu  a  young  lady  of  very 
respectable  family.    She  had  been  led,  by  curiosity,  to  vi- 
sit the  apartments  in  which  the  doctor  performs  the  mag* 
netieid  process  on  a  number  of  patients,  in  presence  of  each 
other;  and  it  is  at  once  a  very  decisive,  and  a  very  intel*- 
ligible  fact,  in  diat  science,  that  females  are  found  to  be 
mudi  apter  subjects  for  the  influences  of  this  black  art 
than  the  other  sex.    In  the  course  of  the  judicial  exami- 
natioDs,  rendered  necessary  by  the  unhappy  issue  of  the 
affair,  die  mysteries  of  these  magnetizing-rooms  were  part- 
ly Inonght  to  light ;  and  though  there  was  nothing  in  them 
positiTely  scandalous  or  indent,  there  was  a  great  deal 
•that  was  ridieuloos  and  Paphian,  and  of  a  most  improper 
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be  found  than  the  numerous  subdivisions  into 
which  they  break  down  their  particular  departmenta 

tendcney.    Aoeoidiiig  to  the  testimony  of  tbe  young  kdy, 
when  she  fint  Titited  the  rooms,  accompanied  hy  a  feaudc 
friend,  the  wizard  received  them  in  a  spadous  and  ele- 
gant apartment.    Voluptuous  odours  breathed  from  CTeiy 
comer,  and,  united  with  the  moderate  temperatare,  produced 
an  efibct  which  the  hit  one  described,  wim  great  mwteiiy  as 
being  ^'  Ulce  a  May  evening  among  roses."    She  and  her 
companion  were  requested  not  to  utter  a  syllable,  kst  the 
solemn  work  might  be  disturbed.  The  patients,  Ul  ladied, 
and  ladies  of  fortune,  (for  their  carriages  were  in  waiting,) 
were  arranged  round  tlie  room  on  sofas,  sound  asleep; 
some  were  sitting,  others  were  reclming  quite  along  a  sofa, 
others  had  more  decorously  thrown  themselves  badk  in  Ae 
comer.    The  Doctor  bent  his  head  over  one  of  them,  and 
gently  li^Pfd)  My  dear  young  lady,  how  long  wiU  you  still 
sleep  ?    To  this  Hibernian   intenogation,  tbo  sleeping 
beauty  answered,  in  a  languishing,  broken  voice,  St-tt-otiH 
ha-hfdf-an-hour.— J>r.  Where  are  you  just  now  ?— JUniy. 
Under  a  blooming  elder  tree.— ^r.  What  do  you  see  ?•— 
L,  A  knight..*I>r.  What  is  he  like  ? — L.  He's  a  hand- 
some fel1ow.-^Dr.  Are  you  speaking  with  him  ?-..£.  Ye& 
— iJ>r.  What  about  ? — L.  About  all  sorts  of  th&igs.«>J>n 
What  are  you  catching  at  ? — L.  At  tbe  rose  of  Jerkfao.— 
Dr.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?    Here  the  lady's  botany 
had  failed  her,  for  she  made  no  answer,  squeezed  herself 
into  the  comer  of  a  sofa,  and  slept  on  in  silence.     The 
Doctor,  therefore,  assured  hu  visitors,  that  this  was  no 
complete  crisis,  but  that  he  would  immediately  show  them 
wonders ;  and  truly  if  what  follows  be  not  a  wonder,  the 
age  of  miracles  must  be  allowed  to  have  finally  passed 
away.    He  began  his  conyersation  with  a  second  sleeping 
beauty  with  the  same  question ;  Will  you  sleep  long»  my 
young  lady  ?~^L.  Yes ;  at  least  half-an-hour.— yDr*  Per- 
haps you  would  take  something  ?.~.JL  Yes,  Doctor,  yes.— 
Dr.  What  would  you  wish  to  have  ? L,  A  piece  of  al- 
mond cake,  and  a  glass  of  Malaga. — Dr.  Shall  I  bring 
it  to  you  ?^L.  Oh,  no ;  do  you  take  it  for  me,  and  that 
does  just  as  well.  The  Doctor  takes  the  viands  fiom  a  cup- 
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eonrertiiig  eacfa  into  the  subject-matter  of  a  sepa- 
rate comse,  and  not  unfrequently  superadding  to 

boird,  in  which  sucli  cooling  medicines  seem  16  have  been 
always  kept  in  readiness,  and  putting  into  his  mouth  a  bit 
of  the  biscuit,  and  some  of  the  wine,  condoues :  How  does 
it  taste  ?— .*^  Excellent,''  answered  the  lady,  mimicking  the 
act  of  eating  and  swallowing,  ^^  ExcellentHthe  cake  has  so 
balsamic  an  odour ;  the  Malaga  is  so  sweet  and  agrees 
able  I  But,  dear  Doctm,  eat  and  drink  a  great  deal  ;~- 
do  you  hear  ?«-a  great  deal  ;-»and  let  it  be  good,  right 

good ; do  you  understand  me  ?    By  Nardini  !.-.Yes,  by 

Nazdini  !  who  bakes  such  excellent  trifles. — Do  you  hear, 
dear  Doctor? — Trifles  I -->  ah  I    that's  what  gires   one 
strength  ;— do  you  understand  me  ?"    But  the  Doctor 
seemed  to  think  this  crisis  rather  too  complete ;  for,  knit- 
ting his  brows,  he  said,  *^  You  are  sleeping  too  long,  Miss  ;'* 
made  various  motions  with  his  hands,  which  dispelled,  i^ 
an  instant,  the  magnotical  repose,  and  recalled  to  herself 
the  slumbering  admirer  of  Natdini's  trifles.    As  it  waa 
getting  late,  she  wished  her  carriage  to  be  called ;  but  the 
Doe^yr  thought  it  proper  that  she  should  compose  her- 
self after  so  violent  a  crisis.    He,  therefore,  agam  sawed 
the  air  irith  his  fingers,  stared  her  right  in  the  face,  and^ 
in  the  twfaikling  of  an  eye,  she  was  again  fast  asleep.     He 
next  approached  a  third,  on  whom  he  promised  to  display 
flie  highest  excellence  of  his  art.    He  laid  his  right  hand 
CD  the  pit  of  her  hesrt,  and  with  his  left,  took  hold  of  her 
right  hand.     Every  motion  he  now  made  was  repeated  by 
the  sleeping  patient.  He  yawned,  sighed,  laughed,  cough* 
ed ;  she  yawned,  sighed,  laughed,  and  coughed  along  with 
him.    All  motions  with  hb  lips,  arms,  and  hands,  were 
hnmediatdy  repeated.    He  laid  a  letter  on  her  lap;  she 
passed  her  fingers  over  the  lines,  and  repeated  the  contenttf 
eonecdy.  "  Are  you  now  convinced  ?*'  exclaimed  the  Doc 

tor  in  triumph.  ,    .  .,. 

The  lady  departed,  still  m  doubt ;  but  these  arausmg 
scenes  had  so  far  shaken  her  original  scgiticism,  that  the 
madcian  easily  prevailed  upon  her  to  arrive  at  c«tainty, 
byhaving  die  trudi  displayed  in  her  own  pwjon.  The  pro- 
cm  w»  earned  on  in  ber  father's  houfte.    She  was  placed 

i2 
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them  prelections  which  appear  to  ha^e  little  cmi- 
nexion  with  their  proper  business.    £yery  profes- 

on  a  sofa ;  the  Doctor  took  a  seat  oppoute  to  her,  stared 
her  steadfastly  in  the  face,  and  her  eyes  began  to  dose 
involuntarily.  After  an  exordiam,  which  I  do  nc»t  choose 
to  translate,  he  described  waving  Ihiea  upon  the  shonUcrsy 
arms,  and  breast,  with  the  points  of  his  perfumed  fingers* 
and  an  imposing  solemnity  of  gesture.  The  experiments 
were  repeated  with  triumphant  success,  sometimes  in  the 
presence  of  the  lady*s  mother  and  sisters  ;  but,  when  aiher* 
were  present^  the  magnetic  ittfiuence  was  uniformly  less  vU 
vaciout.    To  the  poor  girl,  conviction  and  min  came  to- 

§  ether ;  a  miscreant  coi3d  find  little  difficulty  in  abusing 
le  mental  imbecility  which  must  always  accompany  suc£ 
voluptuous  fanaticism,  and  the  sensual  irritation  without 
which  the  visionary  science  has  not  even  a  fact  I  cannot 
entcv  into  the  detaus  of  the  miserable  and  disgusting  cir- 
cumstances wbiphioUowed.  Excess  of  villainy  brought  the 
whole  affair  before  a  court  of  justice,  and  the  Prussian  pub- 
lie.  It  was  dear,  that  what  was  to  become  the  living  wit- 
ness of  their  guilt,  had  met  with  foul  play,  and  the  enraged 
fiMher  prefemd  sgainst  the  professor  an  accusatioa  of  a 
crime  which  is  ne^^t  to  murder,  or  rather,  which  threatens 
a  double  murder.  The  judges  ordered  the  recipes  of  eer- 
tafai  medicines  which,  the  Doctor  had  administered  to  the 
lady  to  be  submitted  iq  three  medical  gentlemen  for  tiidr 
opinion.  The  report  of  Ih^se  gentlemen  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  convict  Dr  W-«v--  of  having  used  the  drugs  di- 
rectly for  his  infamous  purpose ;  but  as,  in  certain  drcum- 
stiinces,  their  indirect  operation  would  lead  to  the  samels- 
sue»  the  professional  persons  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the 
pn>fiss8or,  not  only  a  physidan  in  high  practice,^ut  UkC" 
wise  an  instructor  of  youUi,  was  bound  to  explain  on  what 
grounds  he  had  adnJnistered  medicines  of  a  most  suspi-. 
cious  doss,  in  circumstances  where  no  prudent  medical  man. 
would  have  prescribed  them.  The  man  did  not  choose  to' 
do  himself  this  jusdce  ;  but  the  court  did  not  think  theve 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  the  direct  diarge  ; 
and,  without  a  conviction^  the  government  did  not  think  it 
right  to  dismiss  hUn*    The  oensorship;  however,  does  not 
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WTy  though  ^pointed  to  teach  a  particular  science, 
is  left  to  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  will  teach  it :  and  the  Protestant  univer- 
sities are  accustomed  to  hoast  of  this  liberty  as  an 
advantage  which  they  enjoy  over  their  Catholic 
rivals,  with  whom  the  hoto  as  well  as  the  whai  of 
puhlic  teaehingy  and  even  the  text  books  that  shall 
be  used,  are  laid  down  by  positive  rule.    In  the 
former,  the  professor  is  left  entirely  to  the  freedom 
of  his  own  will*  In  the  course  of  one  session,  tluit 
is,  in  about  five  months,  he  may  go  through  his 
sdenoe,  and  immediately  begm  it  again  in  the  next ; 
but  in  general,  he  adopts  a  plan  by  which  more  fees 
are  brought  in,  and  ihe  science  is  perhaps  better 
taught.      He  breaks  down  his  subject  into  sepa- 
rate courses,  which  are  carried  on  simultaneously ; 
for  he  either  devotes  a  certain  number  of  days  in 
the  week  to  one,  and  the  rest  to  another,  or  he 
lectures  two  or  threehours  a-day*  Thus  everything 
is  taught  more  in  detaO,  the  professors  get  more 
money,  and  have  much  harder  labour.  But  they  are 
a  race  most  patient  of  toil.    It  has  been  said  oi 
Michaelis,  that  he  was  so  identified  with  his  pro- 
fession, that  he  never  was  happy  but  when  read- 
ing lectures,  and  that  all  the  days  in  his  calendar 
were  white  except  the  hoHdays.  His  mantle  seems 
to  have  descended  on  the  greatest  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers between  the  Vistula  and  the  Rhine.    At 
Jena,  Stark,  whose  peculiar  department  is  the  ob- 
stetric art,  was  lecturing  at  one  hour  on  the  theory, 
and,  at  a  second,  in  theLying-in-Hospital^  on  the 

leem  to  have  presented  any  obstacle  to  the  publication  of 
the  details.  Professor  W— -  hat  lost  his  character,  but 
ustains  his  chair. 
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jHiaciaee  of  midwifery ;  At  a  thirds  upon  wag&ty  ; 
At  a  fourth,  on  tbe  diseases  of  the  eye,  and,  at  a 
fifth,  was  giring  clinical  lectures  in  we  Infirmary. 
Kieser,  another  celebrated  memlier  of  the  same 
iaculty^  was  occnpying  two  different  hours  with 
two  separate  courses  in  medidne ;  for  a  third,  he 
announced  animal  magnetiBm  ;  and  for  a  fourtfay 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants*  Of  the  two 
properly  medical  courses,  die  first  was  general  pa- 
thology; the  second,  which,  if  taken  at  all,  must 
.be  taken  and  paid  for  as  a  separate  course,  was  a 
particular  part  of  the  general  doctrine,  inflamma* 
tions,  bat  treated  more  in  detail. 

One  of  our  own  professors,  who,  though  recei* 
ying  four  times  the  money,  impatiently  reckons 
erery  hour  till  his  five  brief  mondis  of  moderate 
labour  be  past,  could  not  hold  out  for  a  single 
year  among  tho^e  gentlemen,  for  they  have  two 
sessions  in  the  year,  each  about  fire  months.  Thdr 
only  period  of  relaxation  is  an  interval  of  a  month 
between  one  session  and  the  other,  which,  how- 
erer,  they  generally  contrive  to  stretch  out  to  six 
weeks,  by  finishing  the  one  course  a  few  days  ear- 
lier, and  commencing  the  other  a  few  days  later, 
than  strict  rule  allows.  The  professor  who  lec- 
tured on  the  Pandects  was  reading  four  hours  a- 
day,  two  of  them  successively; — an  enormous 
task  both  for  him  and  his  pupils.  This  department 
being  so  heavy,  three  gentlemen  of  the  juridical 
faculty  read  the  Pandects  in  their  turn. 

The  .lawyers  have,  thus  hard  work,  but  they  are 
likewise  much  more  amply  provided  for  than  their 
brethren ;  their  salaries,  and  the  fees  derived  horn 
students,  do  not  constitute  one-half  of  their  emo- 
luments.   The  juridical  faculty,  in  every  German 
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nniyerBity,  forms  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole 
Confederation.  In  all  the  states,  the  losing  party 
in  a  canse  had  the  right  of  appealing  to  an  univer* 
sity ;  this  right  was  confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
federation ;  and  even  the  native  Forum,  if  it  find 
difficulties  which  require  the  assistance  of  more 
profound  jurisconsults,  ipay  send  the  case  for 
judgment  to  an  uniyersity.  In  all  these  appeals^ 
the  members  of  the  juridical  faculty  become  judges; 
tbey  receive  no  salary  for  this  part  of  their  duty^ 
but  they  are  entitled  to  certain  fees  paid  by  the 
litigants,  which,  at  Jena,  I  have  heard  estimated 
as  being  at  least  equal  to  the  professorial  sa- 
lary. To  this  union  of  the  bench  with  the  chair 
are  undoubtedly  to  be  ascribed,  in  some  measure, 
the  distinguished  legal  talents  which  have  at  all 
times  adorned  the  German  universities,  and  which, 
in  the  present  day,  are  far  from  being  extinct.  The 
theoretical  studies  of  the  academician  are  thus 
daily  brought  to  the  test  of  practice,  and  he  sees, 
at  every  moment,  how  his  logical  deductions  work 
in  the  afiairs  of  wdinary  life.  The  prince,  like- 
wise, had  thus  a  direct  interest  to  fill  these  chairs 
with  distinguished  men ;  for,  the  greater  the  quantity 
of  profitable  business,  the  smaller  was  the  neces- 
sity for  supplying  or  increasing  salaries  at  his  own 
expense. 

The  lawyers  of  Jena  have  still  a  third  source  of 
toil  and  emolument,  equal  to  either  of  the  prece- 
ding, because  they  constittite  the  OheT'oppeUaUon^' 
Gerichtf  or  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  not  only 
for  the  grand  duchy,  but  likewise  for  the  other 
small  Saxon  Houses,  and  the  two  branches  of 
Reuss.*     This  plurality  of  offices  b  not,  perhaps, 

*  By  the  Act  of  GoDfederation  it  is  provided,  that  everr 
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HiBUHy,  an  extraneljr  able  and  pi^nlar  genUe- 
mauy  ined  to  hxve  a  much  mora  numerous  audi- 
tory. When  he  occaaionaUy  delivered  a/itcUtieiifli» 
the  oterfiowing  audience  filled  even  the  court; 
the  windows  were  thrown  open,  and  his  lesound- 
11^  Toioe  was  heard  distinctly  in  every  cwner* 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  orderly  behaviour  of 
the  students ;  they  seem  to  leave  all  their  oddities 
at  the  door*  Savage  though  they  be  esteemed^  a 
stranger  may  haspiiizej  as  they  call  it,  amcmg 
them  in  perfect  surety,  even  without  putting  him- 
self under  the  wing  of  a  professor.  Every  man 
takes  his  seat  quietly,  puts  his  bonnet  beneath 
him,  or  in  his  pocket,  unfolds  his  small  portfolio, 
and  produces  an  inkhom,  armed  below  with  a 
sharp  iron  spike,  by  which  he  fixes  it  firmly  in  the 
wooden  desk  bdbre  him.  The  teacher  has  notes 
and  his  text-book  before  him,  but  the  lecture  is 
not  properly  read ;  those,  at  least,  which  I  heard, 
were  spoken,  and  the  professor  stood.  .  This  mode 
of  communication  is  advisable  only  when  a  man 
-is  thoroughly  master  of  his  subject,  but  perh^m  it 
is  susceptible  of  much  more  ^ect  than^tbe  read- 
ing of  a  manuscript.  Above  all,  Martin,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Criminal  Law,  and  Luden,  the  Profess 
fior  of  Histmy,  harangue  with  a  vivacity  and  ve- 
hemence, which  render  listlessness  or  inattention 
impossible^ 

Thus  the  hour  is  spent  in  listening,  and  it  is 
left  entirely  to^the  young  men  themselves  to  make 
what  use  they  may  think  proper,  or  no  use  at  all, 
of  what  they  have  heard.  There  is  no  other  su- 
perintendence of  their  studies,  than  that  of  the 
professor  in  his  pulpit,  telling  them  what  he  him- 
self knows ;  there  are  no  arrangements  to  secure^ 
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in  any  degree^  either  atteBdance  or  appilootaoih 
The  received  inaxim  is,  that  it  is  ri^t  to  tell 
them  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  but  that  it  woald 
be  neither  proper  nor  nsefolto  take  care  that  they 
do  ity  or  prevent  them  from  being  as  idle  and  ig« 
nofant  as  they  choose.  , 

Once  oatside  of  the  clasS'^i'ootn,  the  Bnrschen 

show  themselves  a  much  less  orderly  race ;  if  they 

snibmit  to  be  ruled  one  hoiur  daily  by  a  professor, 

they  rule  him,  and  every  other  person,  during  all 

th«  rest  of  the  four  and  twenty.  The  duels  of  th6 

day  are  generally  fought  out  early  in  the  morning: 

the  spare  hours  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  are 

spent  in  fencing,  in  renouminfff^^^hht  is^  in  doing 

things  which  ixuBike  people  stare  at  them, — and  in 

pMi^idtilg  daels  for  the  morrow^    In  the  e^n- 

ln^,  the  TfliioM  ebtas  assemble  in  their  cotnibeis* 

iMmses,  to  bei^i  themselves  with  beer  and  tebaeeo^ 

Ad  It  is  k>Ag  ftltef  nudnigfat  ^fore  llie^  Idst  stndns 

tsfilieliet  songs  die  away  i^pni  the  streets.  Winfe 

Ib  not  the  staple  bev€(ragi^t;^  Jetna  is  not  in  ii 

wine  eomtry,  and  the  stitfieots  hdve  leatned  to 

(hlc6  a  son  of  pride  in  drinhtiig  beer.    Yet,  with 

a  teky  naltiral  cofltriicfiotion>  over  their  pdts  of 

beer  they  rociferate  songs  in  ptaise  of  she  grafxe^ 

tttld  Mtig  their  ji^  mA  m  iirach  glee  asa  Bwsche 

o#  Heidelbe^  brsndiriieB  his  Hmer  of  Rheinrii 

Amid  idl  their  malli&rkms  and  pecoliar  stminib 

Hf  JdtMty,  I  never  heard  bat  enem piaise  of  tbt 

MB  iKsble  Bqvc^  s^ 

'  *  tt  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  tliat  ih€6e  rude  rhymei 

are  not  tianslated  from  any  idea  that  they  possess  poetical 

tteiit,  Imt  merely  to  tho#  tiie  fluaaster  of  tiid  BuiMhoi^ 

VOL.  I.  K  ;    4f  • 
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Gone*  liiothfft}  be  jovi*Li  whUe  life  CE€G|M  sloilg; 
Hake  the  walli  ring  around  us  with  laughter  and  aoog. 
Though  wine,  it  is  true,  be  a  rarity  here, 
Well  be  jolly  as  gods  with  tobacco  and  beer. 
ViTaUenaieralkra. 

Corpui  Juria,  avaunt !  To  the  door  with  the  Pandecta  I 
Away  with  Theology's  texts,  dogmas  and  sects  !  . 
Foul  Medicine,  begone !  At  the  board  of  our  revels, 
BiDthers,  Muses  like  these  give  a  man  the  blue  devSs. 
ViriiUerallerallera. 

One  can't  always  be  studying ;  a  carouse,  on  occasioOit.    . 
Is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  man's  education ; 
One  is  bound  to  get  muddy  and  mad  now  and  then  ;        ' 
But  our  beer  jugs  are  empty— imh  fiU  them  again. 
VivaUerilleialleii. 

» 

•    A  band  of  these  young  meiiy  thus  assembled  in 
an.  ale-honse  in  the  erening,  presents  as  strange  a 
.contrast  as  cai^  well  be  imagined  to  all  correct 
ideas  not  <»dy  of  stadioaB  a^emicaJi  tFanquiltir 
ty,  but  eren  of  resfwctable  conduct ;  y^  in  re^ 
Uraining^  from  the  nig^htly  observances,  they  woM 
think  themselves  guilty  of  a  less  pardonable  de- 
reliction of  their  academic  character,  and  a  more 
c&ect  treasion  against  the  independence  of  Ger« 
IDsny,  than  if  they  subscribed  to  the  Austrian 
.Observer,  or  never  attended  for  a  single  hour  th^ 
lectures  for  which  they  paid.    Step  into  the  pub; 
lie  room  of  that  inn,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nmrketrplace,  for  it  is  the  most  re^ctable  in  the 
town.    On  opening  the  door,  yQU  Qiust  use  youc 
ears,  not  your  eyes,  for  nothing  is  yet  visible  ex- 
cept a  dense  mass  of  smoke,  occupying  spape, 
I 

strains,  and.of  .the^jucademlciansy  perhaps,  who  compos^ 
an<|  sing  them. 
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concealing  every  thing  in  it  and  beyond  ityillnmi- 

nated  with  a  dusky  fight,  you  know  not  how,  and 

flending  forth  from  its  bowels  all  the  varied  sounds 

of  mirth  and  revelry.  As  the  eye  gradnally  accns. 

tome  itself  to  the  atmosphere,  human  Tisages  are 

seen  dimly  dawningthroughthe  lurid  cloud :  then 

pewter  jugs  begin  to  glimmer  faiiitly  in  their 

neighbouihood ;  and,  as  the  smoke  from  the  phial 

gradually  shaped  itself  into  the  friendly  Asmo^ 

3en8j  the  man  and  his  jug  slowly  assume  a  de« 

fined  and  corporeal  form.    You  can  now  totter 

along  between  the  two  long  tables  which  have 

sprung  up,  as  if  hy  ^chantment ;  by  the  time  yon 

have  reached  the  huge  stove  at  the  farther  end^ 

yoa  have  beforeyou  the  paradise  of  German  Bur<^ 

nolien,  destitute  only  of  its  Honris:  every  man 

with  his  bonnet  on  his  head,  a  pot  of  beer  in  hii 

Inmd,  a  pipe  or  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  a  song 

upon  his  lips,  never  doubting  but  that  he  and  his 

compamons  are  troinmg  themselves  to  be  the  re^ 

generatore  of  Eiurope,  that  they  are  the  true  re* 

presentatives  of  the  manliness  and  independence 

of-  the  German  character,  and  the  only  models  of 

a  fr«e,  generous,  and  hig^-minded  youth.     They 

lay  their  hands  upon  their  jugs,  and  vow  the  libe^ 

vation  of  Gennany ;  they  stop  a  second  pipe,  or 

light  a  second  segar,  and  sweu:  that  the  Holy  Al» 

liwDce  is  an  unclean  thing. 

^  The  songs  of  these  studious  revellers  often  bear 
a  partieidar  diameter.  They  are,  indeed,  mostly 
convivial,  but  many  of  them  contain  a  peculiar 
train  of  feeling,  fringing  from  the  peculiar  modes 
of  thinking  of  the  Bunchen — hazy  aspiiations  after 
patriotism  and  liberty,  of  neither  of  which  have 
they  any  idea,  except  that  every  ]^ur8che  is  bound 
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to  adore  theaiy  and  mystical  aDoaioiiB  to  adine  im« 
known  chivalry  that  dwells  in  a  fencing  bont^  «>r 
in  the  cabaliatical  ceremony^  with  nrfiich  the  tomv 
namenta  conelttde»  of  mnniog  the  weapms  throng 
a  hat.   Out  of  annniveiaity  towntiheae  effbaiflaaB 
would  be  nttcfiy  inn^d^  jnaft  as  ao  many  of  tiae 
natiTe  Venetian  canxonette  lose  all  their  eifise^ 
when  snng  any  wharo  but  in  Venice,  or  by  any 
other  di«n  a  Venetian.    Tbna»  their  iamunanUb 
hynana  to  the  nipier»  or  on  the  moral,  inteUe^tiuJf 
and  political  efifecCa  of  climbing  np  poles,  and  toani 
ing  the  baF|  wonld  be  nniatelligible  to  all  who  do 
not  know  their  way  of  thinking,  and  nmat  appear 
fidicnloaa  to  erery  ona  who  canni^  enter  into 
thair  belieli  that  these  ehirakooa  ezeieiaea  oeii« 
stitate  the  essence  of  manly  honoor ;  but  they 
themselves  chant  these  tournament  songs  (T&ur^ 
fnur^lieder)  witii  an  enthnsiastio  solemnity  wbicb, 
to  a  third  psrty,  is  irresistibly  Indicrons.    Tko 
period  when  diey  took  anna  s^nst  Bnttce  \ras 
as  fertile  in  songs  as  in  deeds  of  yalonr*    Manj 
of  the  fonaer  are.  excellent  in  their  way,  thongo 
there  was  scarcely  a  professional  poet  in  the  band^ 
^xcept  young  Kdnier.  Tfasse,  with  tiie  more  deep 
and  intense  strains  of  Amdt,  will  always  be  fat 
▼ourites,  because  they  werQ  the  productiona  of 
times,  and  of  a  public  feeling,  unique  in  the  Ustory 
of  Germany.    Where  no  reference  k  made  te 
fencing  tournaments,  or  warlike    recoUeotions, 
there  is  nevertheless  the  distinct  impress  of  Bui^ 
achen  feelinga. 

The  following  may  be  taken  aa  a  satis&claiy 
esample.  of  the  ordinary  genua  of  uniyersity  min^i 
vtralsy.  It  ifl,  by  way  of  eminence,  tha  HymOi, 
)er  Bunehea^Song,  e#  Jena  |  it  contains  all  the 
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texts  which  famish  materials  for  the  amplifica- 
tions of  college  rhymesters,  and  shows  better  than 
a  tedious  description,  bow  they  yiew  the  world. ' 


Pledge  roDod,  biothen  ;  Jena  fbr  ever !  huzza  t 
The  resolve  to  be  free  is  abroad  in  the  land ; 
The  Philistine*  bums  to  be  joinM  with  our  band, 

For  the  Burschen  are  free. 

Fledge  round,  then ;  oar  coantry  for  ever !  huzza ! 
While  yoa  stand  like  your  fathers  as  pure  and  as  true, 
Famt  not  the  debt  to  posterity  due, 

I^r  the  Burschen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  our  Prince,  then,  ye  Burschen !  huzza! 
He  awoTB  our  old  honours  and  rights  to  maintain, 
And  we  tow  him  our  lore,  while  a  drop*8  in  a  vein. 

Foe  the  Burschen  are  free. 

Pledge  round  to  the  love  of  fair  woman !  huzza ! 
If  there  be  wl^o  the  fedling  of  woman  offends. 
For  him  is  no  place  among  freemen  or  friends ; 

But  the  Bursch^  are  free.  ,  i 

Fledge  round  to  the  stout  soul  of  man,  too  !  huzza ! 
Love,  singing,  and  wine,  are  the  proofs  of  his  might. 
And  who  ^^ws  not  all  three  is  a  pitiful  wight ;  '. 

But  the  Burschen  ara  free. 

Pledge  round  to  the  free  word  of  freemen  !  huszii ! 
Who  Imows  what  the  truth  is,  yet  trembles  to  brave 
The  might  that  would  crush  it,  is  a  cowardly  sUve ; 

But  the  Burschen  are  fiee. 

Pledge  round,  |hen,  each  bold  deed  for  ever !  huzza  I 
Who  tremblingly  ponders  how  daring  maj  end, 
Wili  crouch  like  a  miaion,  when  power  bids  him  bend  ; 

But  the  Burschen  are  ~ 


•  That  j»,  the  peeple. 

*  K-2 


« -^ 
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Bedg*  wma^  4ics^  Oi^  Bni«^fii  fiw  evetl  |wiz«  I 
Till  the  wocld8QaiUii90B>  when  the  last  day  «oinet  o*er  us. 
Let  each  Bunm  stand  fiaithful,  and  join  in  our  chorus. 

The  Buisdien  are  Icee. 

If  they  erer  giye  Tcat  in  song  to  the  democra- 
tic and  saogninaiy  resolres  which  are  aveired  to 
render  them  so  dangerons,  it  most  ha  uk  their 
more  secret  conclaves ;  for,  in  the  strains  which 
enliven  thdr  ordinary  potations^  there  is  notiUng 
more  definite  than  in  the  ahoye  prosaic  effaak^n. 
There  are  many  vsgne  declamations  ahout  free- 
dom and  coontry,  hat  no  allusions  to  particular 
peiBOBi^    paiticnlar  geyemments,  or  particidar 

n*  ins.    The  only  chuige  of  goyemment  I  ev«r 
ew  proposed  in  their  cantilenes,  is  one  to  winch 
despotism  itself  conld  not  object. 

« 

Let  tknee  tD  oome  eome  as  they  Huiy, 

And  empiies  rise  aad  fkll ;  ^ 
Let  Fortune  role  as  Fortune  will. 

And  wheel  upon  her  ball ; 
High  upon  Bacchus'  loidly  teow 

Qua  diadem  shall  shine  $ 
And  Joy,  we*U  ciown  het  for  his  queen. 

Their  capital  the  Rhine. 

In  Heidelberg's  huge  tun  shall  sit 

The  Council  of  our  State ; 
And  on  our  own  Johannisberg 

The  Senate  shall  debater 
Amid  the  vines  of  Burgundy 

Our  Cabinet  shall  reign  ; 
Oar  Lords  and  fidthftil  Commoos  Houav 

Assemble  in  CSiampaigne.. 

Only  the  Cabinet  of  Constantinople  conld  set  it- 
self, with  any  good  grace,  against  such  a  reform. 
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.  .  BfUi,  voi^  thm  idly  aft  no  omiitt  portMWi  o^ 

time  ia  spent  by  the  greftt  body  of  the  academic 

y^nlji  ia  these  ni^tly  debauches^  this  is  only  one» 

and.    by  no  means  the  most  distinguishing  or 

tTQiublesoiyie^  of  their  peenliarities ;  it  is  the  nn* 

conquerable  spirit  of  cbnship^  prevalent  among 

them^.  which  baa  given  birth  to  their  violenee  and 

insubordinatiosL ;  for  it  at  once  cherishes  the  spirilt 

of  opposition  to  aU  regular  <£scipline>  and  constl-^ 

mtt^  an  united  body  to  give  that  opposition  efiect^ 

The  house  of  Hanover  did  not  find  more  difficultj^^ 

w  reducing  to  tranqiuUity  the  clans  of  the  High*^ 

lEuds  of  Scotland,  than  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wei** 

war  would  encounter  in  eradicating  the  Lands-* 

mannscfuxftm  from  among  the  four  hundred  stu* 

dents  of  Jena»  and  inducing  them  to  conduct  theoBK 

selves  like  orderly^  well*bred  young  men*    The: 

Landtmannsi^ui^ien  themselves  are  by  no  sfteana 

a  moduli  invention^  though  it  is  beUeved,  that  tho 

secret  oi^anization  which  they  give  to  the  studenta 

all  over  Germany,  has,  of  late  years,  been  used  ta 

9ew  purposes*    The  name  is  entirely  descriptive 

of  the  tlungy  a  Countrymansh^  an  associatioii  of 

peiaons  from  the  same  coimtry,  or  the  same  pro* 

vince  of  a  country.    These  fraternities  do  not 

arise  from  the  constitution  of  the  university,  nor 

are  they  acknowledged  by  it ;  on  the  contrary^; 

they  are  proscribed  both  by  the  laws  of  the  unir 

Yersity,  and  the  government  of  the  country  They- 

do  not  ewt  foi:  any  academical  purpose,  for  the 

young  men  have  no>  voice  in  any  thing  connected 

irith  Ae  university ;  to  be  a  member  of  one  is*  an 

academical  uusdecBeaaour*  yet  th^re  are  few  stu* 

dents  who  do  not  belong  to-  one  or  anothey«  They 

axe  associaMoB^  of  studeata  belonging  to  thosame 
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proTince,lorthe  porposeof  enabKngeaehytlnis  l»ack- 
dd  by  all»  to  carry  through  his  own  mde  will,  let  it 
be  what  it  may,  and,  of  late  years,  it  is  averred,  to 
propagate  wild  political  reveries,  if  not  to  foment 

Solitical  cabals.  They  are  regularly  organized;  each 
as  its  president,  clerk,  and  councOlors,  who  form 
what  is  called  the  Convent  of  the  Landsmann- 
Bchaft.     This  body  manages  its  funds,  and  has  the 
direction  of  its  affairs,  if  it  have  affairs.     It  like-" 
wise  enjoys  the  honour  of  fighting  all  duels  pra 
ptxtriay  for  so  they  are  named  when  the  interest 
or  honour,  not  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  whole 
fraternity,  has  been   attacked.     The  assembled 
presidents  of  the  different  Landsmannschaften  in 
a  university  constitute  the  senior  convent.     This- 
supreme  tribunal  does  not  interfere  in  the  private 
affidrs  of  the  particular  bodies,  but  decides  in  all 
matters  that  concern  the  whole  mass  of  Burscben, 
and  watches  over  the  strict  observance  of  the  ge^ 
neral  academic  code  which  they  have  enacted  for 
themselves.     The  meetings  of  both  tribunals  are' 
held  frequently  and  regularly,  but  with  so  much 
secrecy,  that  the  most  vigilant  police  has  been  un- 
able t6  reach  them.   They  have  cost  many  a  pro- 
fessor many  a  sleepless  night.    The  governments 
scold  the  senates,  as  if  they  trifled  with,  or  even 
connived  at,  the  evil ;  the  senates  lose  all  patience 
with  the  governments,  for  thinking  it  so  easy  a 
matter  to  discover  what  Burschen  are  resolved  to 
keep  concealed.    The  exertions  of  both  have  only- 
sufficed  to  drive  the  Landsmannschaften  into  deep- 
er concealment.    From  the  incessant  quarrels  and 
uproars,  and  the  instantaneous  union  of  all  to  op- 
pose anv  measure  of  general  discipline  about  to  be* 
enforced,  the  whole  senate  often  sees  plainly,  that* 
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iheee  bodies  ar^  in  aoti?^  operadoii,  TPithout  bein^ 
aifaJe 'either  %o  ascertain  who  a^e  their  memherS}  or: 
lo  pounee  upon  their  secret  condaves* 

Since  ojfen  war  was  thiv  declared  against  then» 

by  ibe  g^emmenty  secrecy  has  heconxe  indispen*- 

sable  to  thei]?  eratence^  ^d  the  Biirache  scruples 

at  nothipg  by  wUch  this  oecreoy  may  be  insured. 

The  mmt  melancholy  consequence  of  this  is,  that) 

as  eyefy  man  is  bound  by  the  oode  to  esteem  the 

ppeoevratim  of  the  Irandsmanns^aft  his  firs^  duty, 

erery  principle  of  honour  is  often  trampled  under 

foot  to  maintain  it»    In  some  univeisities  i%  waji 

proTided  by  the  code  that  a  student^  when  called 

before  tlie  senate  to  be  examined  about  a  suspected 

lAadsnaaonachafty  ceased  to  be  a  number,  and 

tbna  he  eould  safely  say  that  be  belonged  to  n$ 

such  institution.    In  owersg^  it  was  provided,  that 

vadx  an  inquiry  should  operate  a^  an  i^facU^  dis« 

solution  of  the  body  itself^  till  the  investigatiob 

"tkould  be  oTor ;  and  thus  every  member  could 

aafbly  swear  that  no  such  association  was  in  exist? 

«nce«    There  are  ca^es  where  the  student,  nt  his 

admission  into  the  fraternity^  gives  his  word  of  hor 

near  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  spread  > 

belief  that  na  such  assoination  exists,  and  if  be  shaU 

be  questioned  either  by  the  senate  or  the  poUce^ 

Meadfastly  to  deny  it  Here  and  there  the  prelhsr 

son  fell  on  the  expedient  of  gradually  extirpating 

them,  by  taking  fircnn  every  new  student>  at  his 

matricnbtion»  a  solemn  promise  that  he  would  net 

join  any  of  these  bodies ;  but  whare  such  princi- 

j^es  are  abroad^  promkes  are  useless,  for  deceit  ili 

leckcmed  a  duty.    The  xa^e  moderate  convents 

hh  it  to  tbc^  cei^sdenice  o^  tbe^  p^y  bisMeU  to 
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niical  dvabfttion,  n  ddgree  above  the  obstioiito 
«<  Wild  OiMs;"  but  yet  they  do  not  aci[inr%  hy 
their  terdyand  dooipeUed  sabannkm^  a  fitll  ckim 
to  ail  Boncfaen^^rightB.    They  are  nier^y  entatbd 
to  the  proteelaoii  of  the  irateniity  wUdi  they  faaFtt 
joined,  and  every  member  of  it  wiil  not  eveiymaift 
throngfa  the  body  who  dares  to  insnh  thadiy  kk 
word  or  deed,  othenriee  than  is  pteectibed  by  the 
Baradien  oode«   By  abject  aidimimion  to  the  will 
of  tfaeir  itnperioas  protectorB^  they  pmrdnM)  the 
right  of  being  abused  and  stabbed  only  aooordnig 
to  rule,  instead  of  being  hicked  and  knocked  dotm 
eontrary  to  all  mle. 

•  Associations  are  commonly  formed  for  pnrtHtsea 
of  good«*wiU  and  harmony ;  but  thd  very  <ib|ect  of 
the  Lemdmumns^xi^ien  is  quarreUiiig.  60  soon 
as  a  nmnber  of  these  fmtenities  exiBt,  th«y  be^ 
eome  the  sworn  foes  of  each  other,  elcept  woen  a 
common  danger  drives  tlMHn  to  make  comnntti 
oanas.  £adi  aspires  at  being  .the  dominant  body 
in  the  nnivaeity,  aikl,  if  not  the  moat  respected 
at  least  the  most  ^Bared  in  the  town.  Theycoold 
be  tolemted,  if  the  subject  of  emnhrtion  were; 
which  shonld  be  vrntor  at  cricket  or  foot4iaU ;  it 
would  even  be  laudable  if  they  contended  which 
should  produce  ^  greatest  number  of  decelit  sdio^ 
hin.  But  unfortunately,  the  ambitioM  ceateet  ef 
German  Burschen  is  aimply,  who  shall  be  moot 
anceesslttl  at  remmmkiff^  tbat  is>  at  doing  soniei< 
thing,  no  matter  what,  which  will  make  people 
stare  atthem^  and  talk  about  them;  or,  who  shall 
produce  the  gveatest  nuadbee  e€  Bemdeth,  that  k, 
who  lAtall  fight  the  gi^itest  number  of  dwris,  or 
cause  them  to  bi^  fou|^|  or^  wbe  wUI  show  tho 
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^dcest  iBTvntadD)  and  the  readiest  hand,  ia  re« 

dbtiiig  all  astten^^  eivil  or  aeademical)  to  inter-* 

fiani  with^tbeir  TBgarin.    If  opportmuties  of  mot* 

tifyin|B  each  other  do  not  occnr^  they  must  be  made; 

the  iDO'est  triflea  are  sufficient  to  give  a  pretext 

for  smooa  qnarrds,  and  the  sword  is  immediately 

drawn  to  decide  them,  the  **  consummation  de* 

ToatLy  to  be  wished/'  which  is  at  bottom  the  grand 

object  of  the  whole.  At  Jena  the  cnetom  has  been 

aUowed  to  grow  np  of  permitting  the  stadents  to 

gire  bells ;  the  Senate  has  only  tried  to  make  tbem 

itscenXf  by  confining  tbem  to  the  Rose,  an  ina  be^ 

longing  to  the  nniversity^  and  therefore  nnder  its 

eimtroL     If  they  be  g^ven  may  wh«re  else^  tho 

Borsohen  cannot  expiect  the  company  of  tbe  ft^ 

afaionable  ladies  of  Jena^  the  wives  and  dangbters 

of  the  professors.  Now>  a  Landsnunnschaft  wbidi 

gxvea  nball,  renowns  superbly ;  it  makes  itself  dis^ 

tingnishedy  and  it  must,  liierefore,  be  mortified* 

TIm  odier  Bnrschen  station  themselves  at  the  door^ 

er  below  ^  windows ;  they  hoot^  yell,  sing,  wfais-* 

He^  and  make  all  sorts  of  infernal  noises,  oceasios* 

aUy  completing  the  joke  by  breaking  the  windows* 

This  necessarily  brings  ap  an  abimdant  crop  of 

jcomfa^  f  and  it  can  easily  happen,  that  as  much 

blood  is  shed  next  morning,  as  there  was  neffus 

4nudt  the  night  before.    A  Landsmannschafc  bad 

kicantioQriy  annoimced  a  baH  before  ^igaging  the 

maaicians;  the  others  immediately  engaged  the 

only  band  of  which  Jena  could  boast,  for  a  C(m» 

ocri  on  ^e  si^e  evening.    Tbe  dancers  would 

bftco.  been  ander  the  necessity  of  either  sacii* 

ficang.  thek  iiste^  or  bringing  over  aa  ordiestm 

ten.  WsiBBar^ ;  Jmt  th&qnarrfl  was  pre? etrtod  iioia 

vol/.  I.  I* 
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coouag  to  extremes  by  the  iMm«daimn  pwmg'm^ 
thm  nghi  over  the  fidcttem,  on  condituML  tkml  tfe 
bell  sboeld  be  eoafiideied.ae  given  by  ilie  wbole 
body  of  Bniedieny  not  by  any  paiticalar  teteniity. 
A  number  of  etndente  took  it  into  their  heeds  to 
efed  themeelvee  into  an  independent  dndiy,  wbicii 
they  named  afte  the  village  in  the  neighbombood 
of  Jena»  whiter  they  regolarly  repaind  to  drii^ 
beer«  He  i^iooonld  drink  most  was  elected  Dnfce^ 
and  the  great  offioore  of  his  ooort  were  appmmted 
in  the  same  way>  aceosding  to  their  capacity  for 
Uqnor.  To  compilete  the.fiuce,  they  paiaded 
the  town.  Though  all  this  migfat  be  extremely 
good  for  sots  and  children^  in  students  it  was  ex-* 
qinsitely  ridioalons ;  bat  it  attracted  notice ;  it  waa 
a  piece  of  snooessfnlmeiMMPfiif^,  and  their  brethieis 
oonid  not  tamely  submit  to  be  thrown  into  the 
shade.  A  number  of  others  forthwith  erected 
tbemselveB  into  a  free  town  of  the  empoe-^tookr 
their  name  from  another  neighbouring  ▼ifiage*-^ 
elected  their  Burgomastery  SymHc,  and  Conn^«« 
lors*— and,  habited  in  the  official  garb  of  Hamn 
burgh  or  Frankfort,  made  their  procession  on  foot^: 
to  mark  their  contempt  of  ducal  pomp^  and  point 
themselves  out^as  frugal  citizens.  The  two  parties, 
now  came  in  contact  with  each  other ;  and  it  wa» 
daily  expected,  that  their  jeci{»ocal  cancatnzeB,^ 
like  angry  negotiations,  would  prove  the  foreran^ 
ners  of  an  open  war  between  his  Seroie  Highness: 
and  the  Free  Town.  » 

The  individual  Bursche,  in  his  academical  chft*r 
racter,  is  animated  by  the  same  paltry,  afxogant^ 
iluarrelsoBie,  domineanng  dkpositionL  When  hk^ 
ly  imboed.witib  the  spirit  of  his  sect,  noiankcaai 
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dNltiiiftti4  rc^^^ct  from  liiiii,  fat  he  knows  no  8ti« 
|perior  to  himself  afld  his  comrades.  A  few  years 
agoy  the  Emfpress  of  Russia;  when  she  was  at  Wd* 
mar,-  TisitM  the  tmiveraity  Museum  of  Jena. 
Among  the  students  who  had  assembled  to  se^ 
betf  one  was  observed  to  keep  his  bonnet  on  his 
ktmd,  ud  his'  pipe  in  his  month,  as  her  Imperial 
MiqeBty  passed.  The  Pk^rector  ealled  the  yonu^ 
nma  before  him,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  his 
mdcaaess.  '  The  defence  was  in  the  gennine  spirit 
nf  Bnrscbenism :  <<  I  am  a  free  man ;  whiat  is  an 
Empress  to  me  ?''  Full  of  lofty  nnintelligible  no* 
ikoDM  of  his  own  importance  and  high  vocation^ 
misled  by  hidlcroasly  erroneous  ideas  oif  honour, 
wad  hnrri^  on  by  the  example  Of  all  ardund  him, 
the  true  Bnncfae  swaggers  and  renowns,  choleric, 
nw^  and  overbearing.  He  measures  his  own  ho- 
iiour,  because  his  companions  measure  it,  by  the 
Handier  of  geandals  he  has  fought ;  but  neither  he 
Aor  tbey  ever  waste  a  thought  on  what  they  have 
-been  fought  for.  To  have  fought  unsuccessfully 
iB  bad;' but  if  he  wishes  to  become  a  respected 
-Slid  iniluentiid  peraonage,  not  to  have  fought  at  all 
is  infinitely  worse.  He,  therefore,  does  not  fight 
•to  resent  insolence,  but  he  insults,  or  takes  offence^ 
•that  he  may  have  a  pretext  for  fighting.  The  lec- 
•tare^rooins  are  bat  secondary  to  the  fencing-school ; 
-dist  is  his  temple ;  the  rapier  is  his  god,  and  the 
Comment  is  the  gospel  by  which  he  swears. 

This  Comment^  as  it  is  called,  is  the  Burschen 
Pandects,  the  general  code  to  which  all  the  Lands*- 
mannsehaften  are  subject.  '  However  numerous 
the  latter  may  be  in  a  university,  there  is  but  one 
Comment,  and  this  venerable  body  of  law  descends 
fnittk  g^pMBBtioa  to  genen^ion,  in  ihe  speoiid  keep^ 
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iBg  0f  tbe  Beiiier  <myeilt*  It  U  the  My  y<iliioie^ 
woose  iBinntest  reg^idiKlioiis  must  orither  be  qnea* 
tioD^d  nor  slighted;  vhaA  it  nUowa  cmraiot  be 
wraag,  sod  what  it  prohibits  cfomot  be  ngfat» 
i<  He  has  no  Comiiient  in  him/'  used  to  be  a  pr»- 
yerbial  expression  for  a  stupid  fellow.  It  regdalee 
the  mode  €i  election  of  the  s«p«ri«r  offieersy  fizei 
the  relatien  of  <<  Wild  onetT  and  <<  ReBooBeem" 
to  the  tme  Borach^yandof  theBnrsehen  to  each 
0ther ;  it  provides  ponishnttit  for  yariooe  of» 
fences^  and  commonlydenonQces  exeoasmoBieaftiea 
against  thieves  and  dbeaters  at  ptey^-*-eapedaUy  if 
fbe  cheating  be  of  any  very  grlraa  kind.  Bat  the 
point  of  honoor  it  its  soiil«  The  commeiit  is,  is 
reality,  a  oode,  ananging  the  numner  in  wlikh 
^mnchen  shall  quarrel  with  each  other>  and  hew 
the  qnarreU  once  begoBy  shall  be  tarmin«feed«  It 
fixes^  with  the  most  peduitic  soUeitndey  a  gradoa*' 
ted  scale  of  offenaive  words,  and  the  style  and  de*> 
gree  of  ostisfaetioo  that  may  be  demanded  for  eadk 
The  scale  rises,  or  is  siypposed  to  rise,  in  ettQrasi*> 
ty,  till  it  reaches  tbe  alrociona  expveseioni  Dmm^ 
met  Junffe^  (stupid  yoath,)  which  eentaiiiB  widb^ 
in  itself  every  possible  idea  of  insult,  and  ca»  be 
^toned  lor  only  with  blood*  The  pavticnlar  det 
grees  of  the  scxde  may  vary  in  diSerent  nnivtiA- 
ties ;  bat  the  principle  of  ita  oeastrQcliQn  ia  the 
same  in  all,  and  in  aU  <<  stnpid  yontb'-  is  the  beA- 
ing  point.  If  yon  i^  assailed  wiifeh  any  epithet 
^hich  stands  bdow  HupiA  ymefh  in  the  scale  of 
.contumely,  yon  are  not  bonnd  immedlailely  to 
ichall^ge ;  you  may  << set  yawraelf  i«  advasiages*' 
«-«-rthat  is,  yen  may  retort  on  the  efiender  vrith  an 
epithet  which  stands  hi^^ier  thaat  the  one  he  has 
applied  to  yon*    XbedyewiQppeaflntflMgpxelaH^ 
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if  yoa  imve  left  'Um  roomy  in  tlie  same  way;  by 
xiflmg.  a  degree  above  yon ;  and  thna  the  cour- 
teota  terms  of  the  Comment  may  be  bandied  be- 
tween  yon,  till  one  or  the  other  finds  only  the 
lughest  step  of  the  ladder  nnoccupied>  and  is 
compelled  to  pronounce  the  <<  stupid  youth,"  to 
whieh  there  is  no  reply  but  a  challenge.  I  do 
not  say  that  this  is  the  ordinary  practice ;  in  ge^ 
neralyit  comes  to  a  challenge  at  once ;  but  such  is 
the  theory  of  the  Comment.  Whoever  submits 
to  any  of  these  epithets,  without  either  setting 
himself  in  advantage,  or  giving  a  challenge,  is 
Corthwith  punished  by  the  comment  with  VetihisSf 
or  the  lesser  excommunication — for  there  is  a  tem-« 
porary  and  a  perpetual  VerchisSf  something  like 
the  leaser  and,  greater  excommunication  in  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  He  may  recover  his  rights  and 
his  honour,  by  fighting,  within  a  given  time,  with 
one  member  of  each  of  the  existing  Landsmann- 
adiaften;  but  if  he  allows  the  fixed  time  to  pasar 
without  doing  so,  the  sentence  becomes  irrovoca^ 
bJe :  no  human  power  can  restore  him  to  his  ho-^ 
•oivrs  and  his  rights ; .  he  is  declared,  infamous  for 
eviK'.;  the  same  punishment  .is  denounced  against 
^Hi  who  hold. intercourse  with  him  ;  every  mode  o£ 
kwult*  real  or  verbal,  is  allowable  and  lavidablei 
against  him :  he  is  put  to  the  ban  of  this  academi-' 
cal  empire,  and  stands  alone  among  his  companions^ 
the.  butt  of  unceasing  contumely  and  scorn. « 

In  the  cimduct  of  the. duel,  itself,  ihe  Comment 
ilesoenda  to  the  minutest  particulars.  The  dress,: 
the  weapons,  tlie.  distance,  the  value  of  difierente 
kinds  of  thmats,  the  length  to  which  the  arm  shall 
be  hore^  and  a  thousand  other  minutite,  are  allfix-( 
•  .  •     '  f  li  2      '       ^         ^     .  -  ---^ 
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•d,  aiid  hftv«».at  kaal»  ihs  inni  «f  |««T«Btii9  wery 
ttD^  adTai^tage.  la  Mme  nttyerakies  the  arimi^ 
ia  o^on  the  rapier,  is  the  academical  weapo&i 
^atob  nowhere.  The  weapcw  used  at  Jcoa  ia 
what  they  call  a  Sehlager*  It  b  a  straight  hlade^ 
about  tfavee  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  ^ee^xamor^ 
ed  Mke  a  hajoneiU  The  band  is  protected  hf  a 
drcuhr  plate  ef  tin^  eight  ev  tea  iachea  ia  diamaii 
ter,  whi^  some  barleB^pDe  poets,  who  have  had 
tta  audacity  ta  laugh  at.Bioscheiusni,  ha«e  ps»ri 
tesd  with  the  appdlatioai  e£  ^  Thfr  Soup  Plate  of 
Hoaeiir.."  The  oandle  omi  be  separated  frena  the 
hhde^  and  llie  soup  pkte  firoia  both^*-*^  thie  fee 
pevpoaes  o£  CGDcealment.  Tliehandlei»p«tinthe 
podcety  the  plate  is  butloned  under  the  coat,  iSb^ 
blade  is  skeathed  in  a  walking«stick,  aad  thoa  the 
iMTties  proceed  unaospocted  to  the  plaoe  of  cobih 
bat^  as  ^  they  were  gQingovtfiiramonDBgstnA 
The  tapering  triangakr  blade  neoesaari^  becomee 
vonndish  towards  the  point ;  therefore^  naliirana 
counts,,  uidesa  it  be*  so.  deep  that  the  eiifice  o#  the 
wound  is  thseek-eameved ;  for,  as  the  Comment  haa 
it,  ^^ no  affidr  ia  to  be  decided  in atriflosg  anA 
ehiidiish  way  merely  p^ofofnuaT  Bendca.  tbcr  ae* 
eonds,  an  umpire  and  a  ausgeen  mnat  be  pfeaenl);! 
but.  the  lart  is  always  a  sseAoal  student,  that  be 
may  be  under  the  Corament*obl]g8lion  to  seerac^ 
AH  parties  present  an  beand  not  te  reveal  a^ai^ 
passes,  without  distbiedan  of  oensequeaces^  if  it 
has  been  fairly  done ;  the  same  pvomise'  is*  exacted 
from  those  who  may  come  acct^ntaUy  to  knew* 
aay  tlung  of  the  matter;  to  give  information  or 
evidence  against  a  Bnnsche>  in  legasd  te  any  duag^ 
not  contrary  to  the  Comment^  ia  an  inespiidl^  o^ 
fence.    Thus  life  may  easily  be  lost  without  the 
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pofldbffily  of  iKMM>ileK3r }  for  tunhmiiyr  ib  d«priT«d» 
as  €ir  OB  poanliley  of  eifesy  metas  ^7  fthkik  h 
ttigiit  get  at  tbe  tmtiu  It  is  perfectly  trne^  tbiit 
n^fftal  eenbata  «re  not  fiieqnent,  partly  from  ^ 
jwiamge  e^nality  of  i^l,  erery*  man  being  in  tha 
daily  piaeftiee  tk  Us.  weape%  partly  becanso  thera 
feoftCTMo  smollpaatHniof  gaaooBAdiriiitha  w«H 
fike>  paropeoflities  of  tbaae  yoaag  pacBena ;  yat  nci« 
'^ev  afe  they  sa  rare  aa  Many  people  inutgiBew  It 
4iea  net  happasy  indeed,  tiot  etttev  of  the  pavtiea 
l» killed  em  the  epot;  bat  the  wounda  often  supcv* 
Mhwe  otiiea  aaortal  ailraenits ;  and  atill  m«Fe  fr»* 
^pMRtly,  they  lay  the  foundation  of  dkeaasawhidh 
^ingp  to  the  body  threagh  ]i^  A  profeasgr^  who 
peib^  hae  had  better  op|>ortnnitieB  of  learning 
Ihe  woridng^  of  tibe  syatemt  tha»  any  of  hie  eoln 
laagaee>  aasored  me,  that  inatancea  are  by  no 
Baeana  rare>  of  yoong  men  canying  home  cann 
awnpnton  Tritk  thnn,  in  eonaeipietioe  of  aligfat.  » 
jaoieB  veeaved  in  the  lungs*  On  the  occasion  el 
the  last  &tal  daal  ait  Jeaa,  tbe  gotrecamentof  Wei^ 
BMT  gvfe  this  gentlnnan  a  oenmiasioii  to  iamnina 
iato-  the  affiar*  He  declined  it,  anless  he  were 
antlMiraid>  ait  the  same  tiaae^  to  act  againsi  the 
LaadamaBiiBefaalteife  generally.  On  receifing  thia 
pjswety  he  seised  »  number  of  thnr  Sc^lageTf  tead 
aent  to  jiaii  a>  acete  of  theaa*  whom  he  belieised  to 
l«  mdstaoiive  iathe  caafraUiBuitiBs.^  Bat  lie  im^ 
pressioft  ef  tiiM<  unnaonted  rigour  uma  only  tempek 
nrf;  although  the  iratenuties  soi^ht  deeper  se* 
oecy,  they  were  nOtt  at  all  less  actlTs. 

Yety  let  it  oaly  become  necessary  to  oppeae 
tiie  inroads  of  ^lia^line,  to  punii^  the  townsaaso^ 
•f  to  do  BOtte  extvaragant  l^i^g  that  wiU  astound 
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the  goTernmentty  and  these  bodies,  whieh  Am 
Uve  at  daggers-dfawing-ivith  each  other,  are  insei 
parable.  They  take  their  measures  with  a  secrecy 
which  no  yigiJanoe  has  hitherto  been  able  to  pene*. 
trate,  and  an  nnammity  whidi  has  scarcely  beei^ 
tainted  by  a  single  treason.  The  mere  townsmien 
are  objects  of  snpreme  contempt  to  the  Bnnche  f 
for,  from:  the  moment  he  enters  the  nnivereity,  he 
looks  on  himself  as  beloagmg  to  a  class  set  aparfr 
for  some  peculiarly  high  vocation,  and  vested  with 
no  less  a  privilege  thva  that  of  acknowledging  nor 
law  but  its  own  will.  The  citizens  he  denominatee 
Philistines,  and  consideriB  them  to  exist  only  to  fear» 
honour,  and  obey,  the  chosen  people,  of  whom  he 
himself  is  one.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  are  dependent,  in  some  professional  shape-,  or 
other,  on  those  who  attend  the  Tmiversi^y,  and 
most  have  the  fear  of  the  Burschen  duly  and 
nightly  before  their  eyes.  To  murmur  at  the 
caprice  of  the  Academic  Israel,  to  laugh  at  th^ 
mummeries,  or  seriously  resist-  and  resent  their 
arrogance,  would  only  expose  the  nnhi^y  Phi- 
listine to  the  certainty  of  having  his  head  and  hia 
windows  broken  toge^ier ;  for  he  haa  no  rights,  aa. 
against  a  Bursche,  not  even  that  of.  giving  a  chair 
lenge,  unless,  he  be  a  nobleman  or  a  military 
officer.  Wh«i  the  Burschen  are  in  earnest,  not 
^vil  police  is  of  any  earthly  use;  th^y  would  as' 
little  hesitate  to  attack  it,  as  they  would  fail 
in  putting  it  to  flight.  I  saw  Leipaig  thrown 
into  confusion,  one  night,  by  the  students  attempt? 
ing  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  person  of  a 
soldier  who,  they  believed,  had  insulted  one  of 
their  brethren.in  a^quarrej  on  Ihe^ streets  ajypu^ 
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^worddem  woman.  .  AMnmf^  it  was  late,  i 
lk»  offended  ftaty  had  bcem  able  Bpeedily  ta  col- 
laet  a  vaspeetable  number  of  aca^mie  youth,  to 
^attack  the  guard-bouBe ;  for  a  well-tnined  BarBche 
teowft  the  eommerz-hoasea,  where  fats  comrades 
-mi^Mj  congregato  to  drmk,  smoka^  and  singy  as 
eertaiiily  aa  a  weU-traiiied  poUce-Dffioer  knows  the 
.haEoata  of  thieves  and  pidc-podiets. 

Ihe  most  immlneiit  danger  which  the  Lands- 
t— nns<Aafeea  have  hhherte  encountered^  arose 
^«Hn  the  students  tfaemscdves.  The  academical 
•^^«nth  aeemed  to  have  brought  back  from  the 
-campa^na  of  181S  and  1814^  a  spkit  of  mote 
•flumly  vnien;  and,  perhaps,  an  earnest  contest 
jigainst  Fkeneh  bayonets  bad  tanght  them  to  look 
midi  less  pre^dioed  eyes  on  the  paltrmess  of  their 
^wn  ridieidoBS  squabbles.  A  feiw  heading  heads  at 
-Jena  proposed  ^t  the  Landsmaanschaften  should 
-be  i^boiished,  and  the  €<»imeB!t  ahrogated ;  not, 
^iiowever,  with  the  view  of  cmshing  all  associations^ 
%m%  that  the  whole  body  of  the  students  might  be 
waited  in  one  geiberal  Ivotheiiiood,  wider  a  new 
amd  sMFo  reaaonable  constitutisn.  Ihe  Landsu 
mawnschaften  did  not  yield  wHhoat  a  straggle, 
liot  the  Bnrachensdiafk  (for  so  they  baptized  the 
aaiw  aasoeiatiMm,  beeause  it  comprehended  all  Bur- 
•ehen)  inally  triuaftphed;  renowning  dwindled 
«way,  and  vi^neraMe  dust  began  to  settle  on  the 
Comment*  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  durmg 
the  eaistMice  oi  ms  body,  the  manners  of  the  vm*. 
veisity  improved.  In  the  investigation  afterwards 
jnstitated  by  the  Diet,,  the  professors  bore  witness, 
that  greater  traniittiUity,  ord^ ,  audi  respect  fnr  the 
laws,  had  nevir  been  raaniiested  in  Jena>.  than  ui»- 
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der  the  Btti'Hclmindwft,  Thero  was  nodvng' 
pnlaory  in  it ;  no  oonstnint  was  naed^  no  inniltOTr 
oontempt  was  permitted  towards  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  join  it.    Sohr  was  it  already  adnuused 
in  civilintion»  in  comparison  with  the  former  faro- 
therhoodsy  that  hesides  prohibiting  the  introdnor 
taon  of  dogs  into  its  solemn  assembHes,  it  would 
allow  no  man  either  to  suM^e,  or  to  renmin.  covered 
in  them.    It  was  evea  proyided»  that  the  orator 
ahottld  tnm  his  face  to  the  Bivsdien  while  he  was 
addressing  them,  and  take  his  seat  again  when  he 
had  finished.*  Thb  spirit  of  nniformitjry  going  out 
£NNn  Jena»  shook  the.old  inslitations  in  other  nni- 
TBTuties ;  till  at  length,  when  the  stodents  had  a»- 
aembled  fipom  every  coma'  of  Germany,  in  18i7« 
to  c^bfate  on  the  Wartbnig  the  toniTenwry  of 
the  Reformationy  and  of  the  battle  of  Leip^,  the 
destniction  of  the  Landsmannschaften  was  anaoir 
moQsly  voted,  and  the  allHwmprehmiding  Barh 
chenschaft  was  to  take  their  place.    Bnt  tfans  pro^ 
ved  itB  rain.    It  had  been  resblved,  not  merdy  U> 
'Xnelt  into  one  oiganiaed  association  the  whole  bo^ 
Ay  of  students,  in  their  respective  nniveisities,  but 
to  form  a  sn^eme  coonicU  of  delegates  from  them 
all,  to  direct  and  give  unity  to  the  whole*    Th6 
leaiB  which  the  governments  had  long  aitertained» 
that  political  objects  were  concealed  beneath  the 
Barechenschaft,  now  became  certainty.    The  ort 
^mization  of  the  body,  and  the  regular  contribn^^ 
lions  by  which  funds  were  to  be  created ;  the  re- 

*  Seriously,  these  were  all  regulations  of  the  Burschen. 
^S?u  ?£^!°*'   ^*  ™*3^  J"^8®  ^™  ***®™  °^ ^  decoram 
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i&ltidoii  toiirear  the  sword'aiid  plume  as  the  proper 
«nuimeiit8  of  a  diivalimis  stu^nt,  and  to  adopt  a 
tort  of  uniform  in  the  singular  dress  which  is 
stiB  so  common  amongst  them,  were  all  regard-^ 
ed,  if  not  as  indications  o^  dangerous  designs,  at 
least  -as  instruments  which  could  easily  he  used 
for  dangerous  purposes.  The  very  language 
in  which  they  announced  their  ohjects,  so  far  as 
any  distinct  idea  could  he  drawn  from  its  mys- 
tieal  verbosity,  covered  them  with- political  sus- 
picion.* The  words  country,  freedom,  and 
independence,  were  perpetually  in  their  months  ; 
and  people  naturally  asked,  how  is  this  new  Ger- 


*  I  can  only  assure  the  reader,  that  the  following  deda- 
fation  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Universal  Burschenschaft 
is  as  aocantdy  translated  as  I  myself  could  understand  it. 
*^  The  CJniyjersal  German  Buzschenschaft  comes  into  life» 
by  presenting  an  erer^improving  picture  of  its  countrymen 
l^ossoming  into  freedom  and  unity — hy  maintaining  a  po- 
pular  Bursdien-life,  in  the  cultivation  of  every  corporeal  and 
inteUectual  power— hy  preparing  its  members  for  a  popular 
fiUSs,  in  a  free,  equal,  and  well-ordered  community,  so  that 
cveiy  one  may  rise  to  such  a  degree  of  self-consciousness,  as 
to^nqweaent,  Jun  his  pure  personality,  the  hrightness  of  the 
ezceUency  of  a  German  popular  life."  To  avoid  the  charge 
of  wilful  misrepresentation,  I  subjoin  the  original.  ^'  Die 
iillgemeine  Deutsche  Burschenschaft  tritt  nun  ins  Leben 
dadarch,  dass  'Sie  sich,  je  iSnger  je  mehr,  darstellt  als  eioi 
Bild  ihres  in  Freyheit  und  £inheit  erhliihendes  VolkeSy 
dass  iSie  ein  volksthiimliches  Burschenleben,  in  der  Aus- 
|)ildung  einer  jeden  leiblichen  und  geistigen  Kraft  erhSlt, 
und  im  freyen,  gleichen,  und  geordneten  Gemeinwesen, 
ihfe  Glieder  vorbereitet  zum  Volksleben,  so  dass  jedes  der-- 
idben  zu  eiuer.  solchen  Stufe  des  Selbstbewusstseyps  erho- 
(ien  wade,  daas  es  in  seiner  teinen  Eigenthiimlichkeit  den 
Glanz  der  Heirlichkeit  des  Deutschen  Volksleben  dar^ 
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nanio  Academio  Diet  to  benefit  vny  one  of  ilk» 
three?  What  means  this  regokr  array  of  depntaee 
and  committees  among  persons  who  hareno  duty 
but  that  ef  prosecnting  their  studies  ?  To  whu^ 
end  this  universal  Bnrschen  Tribonal,  wbich  is'to> 
extend  its  decrees  from  Kiel  to  Tabingen^  and 
direct  the  moyements  of  a  combined  body  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpe  7 
These  questions  were  in  every  bod/s  month ;  amk 
it  is  unjust  to  say  that  they  were  merdly  politic 
alaims  sounded  by  the  minions  of  suspicious  uad 
oppressire  goyemments.  He  must  be  a  oredii*' 
Ions  man  who  can  belieye,  that  from  eight  to  tot 
thousand  students,  animated  by  the  political  ar- 
dour whichy  of  late  years;  has  prevaded  all  the  uni- 
Ysrsiiies  of  Germany,  could  be  thus  organized^ 
without  becoming  troublesome  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity ;  and  he  must  be  a  rery  imprudent  man^ 
who  could  wish  to  see  the  work  of  political  rege- 
neration^  even  where  it  is  needed,  placed  in  such 
hands.  Members  of  the  university  of  Jena  itself^ 
who  are  no  lovers  of  despotism,  do  notoonceal 
their  conviction,  that,  although  the  founders  of  the 
Burschenschaft  were  sincere  in  their  desire  of 
abolishing  the  old  murderous  distinctions,  y^  that 
they  laboured  after  this  union,  only  with  iJie  view 
of  using  it  as  a  political  instrument*  The  govem<« 
ments  denounced  the  new  associations ;  in  Jena, 
they  had  first  breathed,  and  in  Jena  they  first  ex- 
pired. The  Burschenschafti  obeyed  the  order  of 
the  Grand  Duke  for  its  abolition.  The  Laiida* 
mannschaften  immediately  came  forth  from  their 
graves ;  the  Comment  once  more  became  the  rule 
of  faith  and  life ;  renowning  and  scandaliziDg  re« 
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asBamed  their  ancient  honours ;  and,  as  formfetly^ 
the  BuTBcben  Btill  qnamrl,  and  fight,  and  Bwear 
hmdly  to  make  good  their  '<  academical  liberty." 
It  is  amusing  to  listen  to  the  pompousness  with 
Tvhich  these  young  men  speak  of  this  Akademisehe. 
FretfheU,  when  it  is  known- that  it  means  precise- 
If  nothing.     To  judge  from  the  lofty  periods  in 
which  they  declaim  about  the  blessings  it  haa 
showered  on  the  country,  and  the  sacred  obligap- 
tions  by  which  they  are  bound  to  maintain  it,  we 
would  condnde  that  it  invests  them  with  no  ordi-. 
nary  franchises ;  while,  in  truth,  it  gives  them  no- 
thing that  any  other  man  would  wish  to  have.   To 
be  ^blessed,  and  to  look  like  no  other  person ;  to* 
let  his  beard  grow,  where  every  good  Christian. 
ehaves ;  to  let  his  tangled  locks  crawl  down  upon 
his  shoulders,  where  every  well-bred  man  wears 
his  hair  short ;  to  cktter  along  the  streets  in  mon-« 
stnnis  jack-boots,  loaded  with  spurs,  which,  from 
their  w^ght  and  size,  have  acquired  the  descrip* 
tire  appellation  of  pound-spurs ;  to  rub  the  elbow 
•f  his  coat  against  the  wall  till  he-has  made  a  hoki 
in  it,*  where  ordinary  people  think  it  more  respect- 
able to  wear  a  coat  without  holes ;  to  stroll  through* 
tiie  streets  singing,  when  all  decent  citizens  areia 
bed ;  to  join  his  pot  companions  nightly  in  the  aleK 
honsey  and  besot  himself  with  beer  and  tobacco ; 
these^  and  things  like  these,  are  the  ingredients  in: 
the  boasted  academical  freedom  of  a  German  stu- 
dent*   In  every  thing  connected  with  the  univer-* 
sity,  he  has  neither  voice  nor  influence :  in  this  re«! 

•  Thi«  actually  occurred  in  Jena  ;  it  WM- RUnorening  i 
It  was  scymeihing  to  be  stared  at.  ^  \      . 
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ip6cl»  %  boy  of  the  GnA  w  Litin  e\am  at  Gb»- 
fg&Wt  whoB  lie  gbes  Ins  T«le  for  the  Rector  Mag^ 
BifiMi  is  ealitkd  to  look  down  with  ooateiwt  on 
the  bimwlingliieggeiaof  Gottingea  or  Jena*  xliese 
ModeB  of  liberty  the  BniBche  enjo]^  in  eammou 
with  eveiy  ailly  or  downieh  fellow  in  the  ooantiy  i 
fer  they  coaart  BMnly  in  being  Hagalari  ndiea- 
km,  and  iU-brad,  when  other  people,  who  haro 
the  seme  right,  choooe  to  act  otherwise*    Tb» 
LandwaenwiichaftMi  thmieelTea  ere  tyrannical  sa 
their  very  eeeonce*    So  fer  frcnn  bdng  his  own 
master,  the  Bwadie  is  chained  in  word  aad  deed;, 
he  is  tied  down  by  the  strict  f«mis  of  a  fantastici 
•ode  which  he  did  not  firame,  which  he  cannot 
allsr,  to  iriiich  he  has  not  even  ▼olnntarily  sub* 
Hiitted  hims^f^  and  fioas  which  its  provitions  dimf^ 
him  the  powv  of  withdrawing.    I>read  of  th# 
•eatnmely  that  is  heaped  en  a  '^  WiM  One,"  or 
of  ^  still  more  lamentable  slavwy  which  awaits- 
a  ^  Roionncer,"  forces  him  into  the  fratetnity^ 
and>  once  within  the  toils,  he  is  not  allowed  %^ 
break  looae^  however  gallh^'  they  may  be  to  U»v 
feelings,  or  revolting  to  his  jad^eait.   Ye^  amid, 
the  Tery  rattHag  of  their  chsins,  these*  men  hmn 
ife  impndeace  to  ]nmte  about  liberty  as  th^dlsn 
tiagnishing  privilege. 

It  is  itsd^  bowever,  no^  slig^  peealiarity,  thai 
all  these  pecdiarities  do  not  last  laager  tbaa  ibfWk 
yeans*  When  the  student  has  finished  his  cirri^ 
cukiMy  andleaves  the  univemity^heis  himaelf  maan 
bened  among  the  Philistines;  the  prejudice  th^i 
fooleries,  and  the  hot-headed  forwardness  of  the 
Buische  depart  from  him?  as  if  he  were  waking 
voin  a  dream ;  he  retivms  to  the  ordinarjf  mocUs 
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^  tUnkiiig  and  aetiDg  in  die  world;  he  pfobably 
neFer  wields  a  rapier  again,  ot  quarrels  with  a  moi^ 
tal,  till  his  dying  dayj  he  falls  into  his  own  place 
in  tlie  bustling  competition  of  society,  and  leads  a 
peaceful  indnstrioas  life^  as  his  fathers  did  before 
liifii*  His  politieal  diimeras,  too,  like  ail  the  rest 
of  his  oddities,  are  much  less  connected  with  prin^ 
ciple  than  his  turbulence  would  seem  to  imply ; 
they  are  modes  of  speeeh,  which,  like  the  i^apeless 
<iOBt8,  and  duly  fendng  matches,  it  has  become  the 
hakoMk  of  the  place  to  adopt,  rather  than  any  steady 
feeling  or  ioHd  conTiotion.  The  Bnrschen  pecii- 
liiitities  are  taken  np  because  they  belong  to  the 
0ort  of  life  to  which  the  person  is,  for  a  time,  con- 
signed ;  but  they  do  not  adhere  to  the  man,  or  be- 
come id>iding  parish  6f  his  chamcter ;  once  beyond 
iiie  Wills  of  the  town,  and  they  fall  from  him  with 
the  long  hair.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  consequences 
^ronid  uready  have  been  Tisible.  IMd  these  young 
men  carry  into  the  world  the  same  vague  and  heat- 
ed ideas,  and  the  sMne  dangerous  readmess  to  act 
upon  tlwm,  which  are  reckoned  part  of  their  duties 
at  e^lege,  it  might  furnish  go6d  grounds  for  the  po- 
litical precautions  of  alarmed  goremments,  but  it 
would  likewise  render  tiiem  unavailing;  for  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  would  speedily  be  l^ven^ 
ed.  These  are  the  very  men,  who,  in  many  cases^ 
form  the  army,  who  instruct  the  people,  who  oc* 
copy  all  the  lower^  and  not  a  hw  of  the  higher  de^ 
partments  in  the  provincial  governments.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  more  reason  to  fear  that 
a  swaggering  end  unrtily  German  Bursche  will  be** 
eeme  a  quarrelsome  and  riotous  German  c^lzen, 
ilMti  tbeie  woidd  be  to  apprehend  that  n  boy  of 
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•£um  wovld  grow  up  to  be  a  radical  leadeiPiikTai^ 
liament,  because  at  school  he  bad  borne  a  share  in 
M  barring  oat. 

The  decay  of  discipline  which  disfigures  most 
of  the  universitiesy  and  the  manifold  forms  of  li^ 
oentioQsness  and  insubordination  which  hare  ne* 
oessarily  arisen  from  it,  are  intimately  connected 
:with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  uniyersity.  The  se^ 
nate  possessed  exdnsive  jurisdiction  in  civil  causes 
as  well  as  in  criminal  prosecutions ;  it  wielded  like- 
wise  all  the  powers  of  police  over  this  portion  of 
the  community.  <  In  capital  offences,  if  any  such 
occurred}  the  criminal  was  genendly  turned  over 
to  the  r^fular  authorities ;  butj  in  all  other  ca0e% 
he  was  amenable  only  to  liie  Prorector  and  Senate 
of  his  university.  The  modes  of  punishment  were 
fines,  expulsion.)  or  imprisonment ;  for  every  Grer« 
man  university  haa  a  gaol  attached  to  it,  though 
the  durance  is  not  very  severe  in  itself,  and,  in  ^ 
Byes  of  the  Burschen,  is  attended  with  no  disgrace; 
They  do  not  think  the  less  of  a  man  because  he  has 
been  sent  to  the  college  prison  for  some  act  of  inr 
jBubordinatioa ;  it  raises  his  character  as  a  proved, 
tried  Bursche ;  it  teUs  for  him  like  a  feat  of  JRe- 
nowning  ;  it  adds  as  much  to  his  academic  glory 
as  if  he  had  <<  tweaked  a  Philistine."  He  moves 
to  his  dungeon  '<  with  military  glee,"  perfectly 
aware,  that,  by  a  little  inconvenience,  he  is  purcha- 
sing much  influence  and  respectability  among  his 
companions. 

It  is  long  since  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 
x>f  the  efficiency  of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  vested 
m  the  professors*  These  doubts  originated  in  the 
jiaxity  with  which  the  jnri^dictipQ  J^  be^li 
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dnd^  aaAlUrniboiu  Indtf  is  inlidreM  itt 
tan.  Notwitfastandiiig  ail  tfatrt  hai  been  written 
md  said  in  its  defence,  it  nrast  be  manifest  to  ever^ 
9m»  wbo  knmri  the  Oormnn  unirersities,  thiit>  in 
pcnnt  of  hctf  it  has  dene  miscbiefy  and  may  be 
nmked  unong  the  principal  canses  of  the  decay  of 
^&Kiflaaem  Where  students  liye  in  the  manner  jnsl 
deacnbed)  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pablic  peace^ 
an  well  as  of  academieal  good  order,  is  intmsted 
to  the  muvetsity  itself,  the  dnties  of  ^e  Prorectov 
imd  Senate  are  at  once  laborioas  and  inyidions. 
The  dise^line  of  the  umTersitf  depends  entirely 
ma  the  rigoar  with  which  these  gentlemen  £s- 
ekaigo  thmr  dnty ;  and  this  mode  of  administration 
la  fiavonrabla  neither  to  nnilbrmity  nor  to  firmness. 
Aa  the  FrorectoT  is  changed  every  half  year,  all 
tlK  good  which  a  man  of  vigilance  and  determina^ 
ties  hw  effected  in  six  months  may  be  undone,  as 
it  akA  has  been  ttnd(me,  duiiag  the  Mowing  fox^ 
hy  1^  canelessaeas^  the  laxity,  or  the  connivance 
4f  his  soeeeasor^  He  has,  to  be  siffe,  a  comrnk-^ 
tea  oi  the  Senate,  to  assist  him  in  ^e  ordinaiy 
hoBiaeBS ;  bnt,>  though  this  diminishes  his  responsi«- 
hilityy  it  does  not  in  any  way  mend  the  matter ;  for 
it  has  long  been  the  prevailing  spirit  of  every  Gor^ 
man  facidty  to  wii^  as  xaudi  as  possible,  at  the 
isan^nlarlties  of  their  papils,  and  relax  the  reins  of 
discip]ine}**-becaia8e,  to  h^d  them  with  a  firm  hand 
eafMses  the<  masters  to  odinai.  If  it  was  naturi^ 
kfit  the  stadents  to  prefer  nkindiy,  paternal^  indul- 
gent Jarisdiction  of  tkns  kind,  on  whose  feais  and 
mmmm  they  ooald  opetvte  in  so  many  ways,  to» 
liie  legal  stenmessaad  strictaess  of  a  poHce  magik 
«sal^,  i«  w«s  eipmllf  naf araily  that  the  professor 
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,  ahoidd  choose  to  be  a  favotirite  among  the  .ykmrnig 
men,  on  whom,  in  some  measure,  his  fame,  his  fees^ 
and  even  the  qniet  of  his  life,  depended,  rather  than 
to  be  detested  by  them  as  a.  tyrannical  master,  or 
a  too  rigorous  judge.     The  Barachen  speedily  sair 
their  advantage.    Feeling  that  weak  hands  guided 
the  chariot  of  the  sim,  they  got  the  bit  between 
their  teeth,  and  started  off  in  their  onrestrained 
tourse,  setting  all  th/s  universities  on  fire.     For  the 
rigorous  among  their  teachers  they  had  hootmg&r 
and  pereats;  for  the  indulgent  they  had  vivats  and 
serenades.    It  was  nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  ye* 
nerable  professor  descend  from  among  his  folios  to 
the  filial  youths  who  fiddled  beneath  hi^  window 
at  fall  of  night,  and,  with  cap  in  hand,  while  tears 
of : tenderness  diluted  the  rheum  of  his  aged  eyes, 
humbly  thank  the  covered  crowd  for  the  inestimar- 
ble  honour.    It  is,  no  doubt,  very  amiable  in  these 
gentlemen  to  say,  that  the  spirit  of  a  young  man, 
must  not  be  broken,  or  his  honour  severely  wound- 
ed ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  punished  as  a  criminal,  bu& 
gently  reclaimed,  like  a  child  who  bas  gone  astray^ 
by  the  paternal  hand  of  his  instructors ;  but  the  df* 
ficiency  of  paternal  autfam^ity  has  its  bounds,  even 
where  the  natural  relation  gives  it  greater  weight 
than  the  metaphorical  paternity  of  the  university  _ 
fethers,-— and  the  Bursehea  have  Jong  since  been 
$ir  beyond  these  bounds.     When  the  question  is,, 
whether  the  professors  shall  .throw  off  the  father, 
and  assume  the  judge,  or  see  the  discipline  of  the. 
university,  and  the  manners  of  its  students,  wreck-; 
ed  before  their  eyes,  these  amiable  common-places, 
are  the  root  of  all  evil.    The  question  had  come  to. 
this  a  century  ago,  aiid  the  matter  Jia^  every  y«ar 
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tieen  growing  "watae^  Gottingen  had  not  existed 
many  years  before  disdpline  was  so  miserably  ne- 
glected, in  consequence  of  this  system  of  trackling^ 
thatMiinchaasen  appointed  a  Syndicus,  or  superior 
magistrate,  wbo  had  no  connexion  with  the  uni* 
▼ersity,  to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  laws; 
It  has  ended  at  length,  as  the  abuse  of  a  privilege 
atlways  does  end^  in  the  cortailment  of  this  excln« 
«iye  jwisdiction  of  which  the  professors  were  so 
firoad  and  so  chary.  As  the  ordinary  irregulari* 
^aes  of  the  students  have  been  mixed  up,  of  late 
years,  with  political  feelings,  to  which  even. some 
of  the  teachers  incautiously  lent  their  countenance^ 
the  governments  have  in  general  found  it  prudent 
to  conjoin  civil  assessors  with  the  academical  au- 
thorities, and  to  narrow,  on  the  whole,  the  limits 
4if  their  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
;  I  am  not  even  sure  that  the  easy  footing  on 
^hich  the  professors  of  Jena  seem  to  live  with 
their  students  is  altogether  desirable ;  for,  in  such 
matters,  mistaken  a&bility  can  do  more  mischief 
than  even  superciliousness.  There  is  no  harm  in 
waltzing  in  Germany,  and  no  harm  any  where  ini 
playing  whist  or  the  piano ;  but  a  German  sage^ 
who- has  to  manage  German  Burschen,  should  be 
the  last  man  to  forget  the  proverb  which  mdces 
fiamilianty  and  contempt  mother  and  rdaughten 
The  professors  have  lately  formed  a  LandsmanU'* 
schaft,  as  it  were,  of  their  own,  to  Benown,  by 
giving  themselves  and  the  students  an  entertain-* 
ment  every  Sunday  evening  in  the  Rose,  the  same 
fitvooied  inn  to  which. they  have  restricted  the 
Barsehen  balls.  The  professors  alone  are  niembers 
of  the  fmsQcMm ;  Jbnt  cmch.of  them  has^the  privi-^ 
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Isgt  of  iBfitbg Miniisy  Btadmli^  ornksmgat^MM 
^  tInnkB  proper.  Thn  Tnrjintriillmi  rf  thr  thnig 
wtfl^  if  not  to  gnitify*tbe  ywmg  Bwa  by  a  mariE 
of  attention  for  good  behftTioor»  tad  mortify-  the 
by  oxdnaiony  at  letst  to  giro  theai 
cfauice  of  cifilization,  by  oabmitikig  ikem 
io  the  p^ieb  of  well^bohared  coBBpaay,  aad  n^ 
apoctable  ladies.  On  ahenuite  efeainge  tkeio  k 
a  regohr  concert)  far  few  Bandien  do  not  pky 
eome  inetniinent»  and  play  it  weU*  On  the  otfaora 
there  are  tea^tablesy  and  eard-tobleS)  a  little  maaie^ 
and  a  little  dancing*  The  kdiee  sing,  piay  the 
pieno,  pcrhape  mdts  far  an  honr,  and  by  nina 
o'clock  ell  IB  orer,  in  a  decent  Christian  way,r— 
if  either  of  these  epitbets  cen  be  apfiKed  to  e«ob  n 
mode  of  spendbg  Sunday  eresiag*  Thedethrosied 
Ph)fe88or  of  Natural  History  was  waltzng  maA 
vigorously,  whSe  the  Professor  of  Greek  hspped 
viracioasly  abont  as  ar^Um  de^tmiiarum.  Who^ 
after  this,  wfll  talk  <rf  Heayyateiiw  and  Hearyndee 
as  representatives  of  Geiman  emditieot  ?  Who  will 
ofeyle  Gemaa  professors  dnU  book^womn,  when 
they  thus  flatter  Kke  butterflies  ?  It  is  peiffiBCtly 
tvae^  that  a  select  number  of  the  young  men  -time 
amuse  themsdresy  for  a  couple  of  hours^  like  wett^ 
bred  persons^  under  the  eyes  of  their  aoademieat 
siq>erioE8.;  hwt  ^s  has  a  very  partial  and  tenpo* 
nnry  effect.  Theteacberandthetanghtythoeewho 
should  connnaBdy  and  those  who  diould  oheyy  ar« 
bvoi^t  together  in  a  fasiaoa  by  no  means  favourw 
able  to  rigid  discipline.  I  cammt  beliere  that  the 
etndcnta^  accustomed  to  see  tbeir  proiesseta  ^bne 
occapied,  and  to  be  thus  occnined  along  wodi  them, 
on  S^iaday  evening,  can  regard  tfasm  aa  ?ery  an- 
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thoritatiTe  pereonages  mi  Monday  monung;  Be- 
aides,  it  can  only  extend  to  a  very  limited  number; 
.while  thirty  or  forty  of  the  most  respectable  young- 
sters are  growing  smooth  under  the  hands  of  aca- 
demical ladies,  the  three  or  four  himdred,  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  reformation,  are  hatching 
academical  rebellions  over  jugs  of  beer. 

Jena  used  to  muster  about  eight  hundred  stu- 
dents, but,  Mrithin  the  last  five  years,  the  number 
Jbas  diminished  to. nearly  one-half,  and,  as  in  most 
.other  German  universities,  the  large  proportion 
^wbich  is  supported,  entirely  or  partly  on  charity 
,e^cites  surprise.    It  has  been  the  bane  of  these 
seminaries  that  the  Uberality  of  the  public,  and  the 
.mistaken  piety  of  individuals,  converted  them,  in 
.  some  measure,  into  diarity  schools.   Biu'saries  and 
.exhibitions,  when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  may 
•do  much  good ;  but,  in  this  country,  we  have  no 
.idea  of  the  extravagant  length  to  which  they  have  , 
been  earned  in  the  German  universities,  the  Pro*- 
.testant  as  well  as  the  Catholic,  and,  above  all,  la 
-the  department  of  Theology.    At  the  Reformation^ 
thei\e  was  a  large  demand  for  preachers  in  the  Pro- 
testant market,  and  it  was  thought,  that  part  of  the 
€K;cle8iaatical  revenues,  thrown  open  to  the  state  by 
the  downDBdl  of  Popery,  could  not  be  better  emr 
ployed  than  in  encouraging  the  manufacture ;  the 
production  of  cleigymen  was  cherished  by  a  bounr 
Sif*    In  the  Catholic  countries,  again,  the  public 
seminaries  had  always  a  great  deal  of  the  hospitium 
in  them  :  theology  is  frequently  taught  in  the  cloist 
ter;  and  to  assist  the  rising  priesthood  is  one  great 
end  of  naonastic  wealth. .  A  hierarchy,  whose  conr 
}Stitntioyi.  provide  for  the  finished  j>riest  so .  many 
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timilar  frightfdl  deeds,  if  they  conld  oo)y  be  wor^ 
•d  np  to  tbe  Mime  pitch  of  devotedness  wiUi  Kotze-* 
bae*s  aasaBUDy-i-and  that  eren  some  of  her  chairs 
were  proetitated  to  teach  sedition,  and,  indirectly 
at  least,  to  palliate  assassination.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  there  was  enoogh  in  Jena  to  teach  & 
man  yery  troublesome,  becaose  rery  vagne,  thoogli 
ardent  political  doctrines ;  but  there  was  nothing' 
at  all  to  teach  him  mnrdar.  Sand's  former  com- 
panions and  instmctors  uniformly  speak  of  him  as 
a  reserved,  mystical  person,  who  kept  aloof  even 
from  the  noisy  pastimes  of  his  brethren.  In  fiict^ 
the  storm  had  long  been  gathering  over  Jena* 
Jena  had  arranged  the  Wartburg  festival,  wfaich^ 
was  treated  as  downright  rebellion ;  Jena  had  given 
birth  to  the  Bursdienschaft,  an  institution  of  moet 
problematical  tendency ;  among  the  professors  ci 
Jena  had  appeared  the  periodical  publications 
which  disturbed  the  sleep  of  all  the  diplomatists, 
of  Frankfort  and  Vienna.  The  murder  of  Kotze- 
bue,  a  man  the  manner  of  whose  death  did  Ger^- 
many  m(H«  mischief  than  all  the  servile  yolumes 
he  could  have  written,  furnished  imfortunately  too* 
good  a  pretext  for  crushing  the  obnoxious  univer- 
sity. Jena  was  proscribed ;  some  of  the  states  ex-t 
pressly  prohibited  their  youth*  to  study  there ;  in 
all  it  was  allowed  to  be  known,  that  those  whoi 
did  study  there  would  be  looked  on  with  an  evil. 
eye.  * 

'  If  it  be  impossible  to  acquit  some  of  ihe  pro- 
fessors of  having  been  misled,  by  their  zeal  for  po-^ 
Ktical  ameliorations,  incautiously  to  countenanco 
the  extravagances  of  their  pupils,  the  imprudence 
has  brought  a  severe  punishment  pn  all  ;^~for  all 
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have  suffered  most  sensibly  from  the  diminiition  in 
the  nmnber  of  students.  They  have  been  attack* 
ed,  tooy  with  suspensions,  depositions,  and  threats. 
Fries,  the  Professor  of  Meta^ysies,  attended  the 
festival  on  the  Wartburg,  where  the  students  burnt 
certain  slavish  books ;  he  was  suspended  from  his 
office,  and  has  not  yet  been  restored.  The  most 
unfortunate,  as  the  most  imprudent  of  all,  was  Dr 
Oken,  the  Professor  of  Natural  History.  The  scien« 
tific  world  allows  him  to  be  a  man  of  most  exten- 
sive and  accurate  learning  in  all  the  departments 
of  his  science.  His  character  is  entirely  made  up 
of  placidity  and  kmdliness;  in  conversation  he  seems 
studiously  to  avoid  touching  on  political  topicsi^  he 
is  apparently,  and  the  voice  of  his  colleagues  de- 
clares him  to  be  in  reality,  among  the  most  tran- 
quil, mild,  easy-minded  men  alive.  He,  too,  was 
at  the  Wartburg,  and  in  the  contest  of  opinion 
which  arose  in  Germany  about  the  establishment 
of  internal  liberty,  Dr  Oken,  like  most  of  his  coi^ 
leagues,  took  the  liberal  side.  He  was  editor  of 
ihe  Isis,  a  periodical  publication  devoted  entirely 
to  natural  science ;  but  he-  now  began  to  conse-. 
crate  its  pages  to  political  discussion.  He  wrote 
galling  things,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  said 
them  was  perhaps  more  provoking  than  what  was 
said.  From  his  style  of  learning,  he  was  probably 
the  very  last  man  in  the  university  that  should 
have  meddled  with  politics ;  yet,  unfortunately, 
he  meddled  widi  them  in  a  more  irritating  way 
tban  any  other  person.  Russia,  Austria,  and,  it 
is  said,  Prussia,  insisted  that  be  should  be  dis- 
missed as  the  most  dangwous  of  Jacobins,  who 
was  organizing  a  revolution  in  the  bosom  of  the 
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imiyiBnity.  The  Gitod  DukOy  who  UfiFtM  aol 
hanihnefii,  long  resisted  taking  so  ctedsive  a  step 
against  a  man  so  universally  beloyed  for  Ins  pcir* 
Bonaly  and  reelected  for  his  scientific  diaracter ; 
but  all  he  could  gain  was,  that  Dr  Oken  should 
hare  the  choice  of  giving  up  his  journal,  or  re* 
signing  his  chair.  The  professor  refused  to  do 
either,  saying  very  justly,  that  he  knew  no  law 
which  rendered  them  incompatible.^  His  doom 
was  fixed.  In  June  1819  he  was  dismissed  frott 
his  office,  wiUiout  any  farther  inquiry,  or  any  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  justice.  The  standing  com*^ 
mission  of  the  Weimar  parliament  gave  its  appro- 
bation to  the  measure  at  the  time,  and,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  when  the  questimi  wan 
afterwards  brought  before  the  whole  chamber,  that 
body,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Germany,  voted 
the  dismissal  to  be  legaL 

It  Is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  iall  of  tb» 
professor  increased  the  idolatry  el  the  BuncbeM 
towards  him.  On  bis  deposition,  they  presented 
to  him  a  silver  cup,  which  he  displays  on  bis  frvH 
gal^  board  with  an  honest  pride>  bearinig  the  iu;*^ 
scriptioo,  Wermuth  vhxt  JOir  geboihem;  trinim 
Wein,*  A  person  in  Weimar,  who  had  cultiva« 
ted  natural  history,  left  behind  him,  at  his  deiatli^ 
a  valuable  collection  of  foreign  and  native  inseot% 
which  his  widow  wished  to  sell.  No  socmer  dUi 
the  students  learn  that  Oken  was  iq  treaty  for  it» 
than  they  purchased  it  at  their  own  e:rpense,  aud 
m'esented  it  to  him  in  the  name  of  die  Bnxecfaeii* 
xhe  patience  and  equanimity  with  which  he  haa 

*  Wormwood  was  offexed  ib^e ;  driok  wio^ 
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boi^e  lam  miBfortiiiie  bare  concUiated^eyery  body. 
The  Ids,  recUdmed  from  ber  political  wandeiingg^ 
bas  iietfumed  to  cbemiatry  and  natural  histor^r, 
with  eqiial  heaae&t  to  her  master,  and  to  the 
aeienees  ;  and  all  join  in  the  hope,  that  Dr  Okea 
will  «oon  be  restofed  to  the  ehair  which  he  filled 
so  wiefulty. 

Luden,  Profesgor  of  History,  would  probably 
have  shared  the  same  6ite,  had  he  not  read  tfaa 
aigna  of  the  times  more  accorately,  and  retired 
amscHiabiy  from  the  contest.  In  his  own  depart* 
BMat,  be  has  justly  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  best  heads  in  Germany,  He  possesses  great 
learning ;  he  is  acute,  neryous,  and  eloquent,  oc* 
oatsioni^y  intolerably  caustic^  and  sometimes  oyer 
hasty  and  fiery  in  his  (pinions,  or  rather  in  defend* 
log  them..  The  party  that  numbers  Luden  among 
.  its  champions  is  sure  to  be  deficient  neither  in 
kannng,  nor  lopc^  nor  wit.  His  class  has  always 
been  the  most  numerously  attended  in  the  uniyerw 
•Kty,  for  the  nwrow  of  his  prelections  consists,  not 
in  nainrations  of  historical  &cts  which  any  body 
can  read  in  a  book^  but  in  elucaidations  and  dis* 
quisitiona  springing  out  of  these  facts,  which,  if 
not  always  correct^  lu^e  always  cleyer.  He  is  an 
idolater  of  Sir  William  Temple,  of  whom  he  haa 
Wiittea  a  life.  ^^  If  I  know  any  thing,"  aaid  he^ 
#aie  day  in  his  lecture,  '^  of  the  spirit  of  hi^ory^ 
or  if  I  haye  learned  to  judge  of  political  institu<» 
tiosns  and  political  conduct,  it  is  to  Sir  William 
Temple  that  I  owe  it  all."  In  the  beginning  of 
1814^  when  Germany  was  about  to  put  forth  931 
hev  power  to  banish  the  long-endured  domination 
of  Fra«ee>  X^iden  began  the  pubUoslipn  of  ~ 
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Nemeni.  Ab  ila  name  iniportSy  tlie  great  object 
of  the  joamal  was  to  aroue  and  keep  alive  the 
public  feehngy  and  it  is  said  to  hare  been  wonder* 
folly  snccefisfinL  After  the  general  peace  arose 
internal  political  irritation.  The  Nemesis^  baying 
nothing  more  to  do  with  France,  now  became  the 
bulwark  of  the  liberals  of  Germany.  The  oppo- 
site party  dreaded  it  more  than  any  other,  both 
from  the  talent  which  it  displayed,  and  the  weight 
of  the  editor's  character,  who  was  well  known  to 
be  no  naionary,  and  to  be  perfectly  master  of  the 
'subjects  that  were  treated  in  his  journal.  Neitha 
did  it  give  them  the  same  convenient  handle  as 
the  imprudent  Isis ;  for  it  indulged  in  nothing 
personal,  or  irritating,  or  disrespectful.  It  was  no 
bt)ok  for  the  many ;  it  dealt  only  in  sober  politi* 
cal  disquisitions^  and  erudite  historical  illustra* 
tions,  tainted  with  a  good  deal  of  that  metaphysic 
which  belongs  to  all  German  politicians.  Perhaps 
these  very  qualities  rendered  a  victory  over  the 
Nemesis  indispensable,  and  Lnden's  unfortunate 
collision  with  Kotzebue  furnished  too  good  an  op- 
portunity for  at  least  harassing  the  editor. 

An  article  in  the  Nemesis,  written  by  Luden 
himself,  in  which  he  took  a  view  of  the  condition 
and  policy  of  the  leading  European  powers,  con- 
tained some  remarks  on  l£e  internal  administration 
and  foreign  policy  of  Russia, — not,  indeed,  in  the 
style  of  eulogy,  but  just  as  little  in  that  of  insult 
or  disrespect.  Kotzebue  was  finishing  his  second 
report  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  occurs 
rences  of  German  literature,  when  this  tract  came 
under  his  eye.  Already  in  open  war  with  all  uni- 
versities and  all  professors,  he  inserted  a  very  par- 
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tial  ^  Hii<|,y<^ffy»fck  notice  of  U  i|^  Us  buUetisi 
Vifwswg  every  thi^  ^fesj^e^i&l.  or  lainleaocy 
ifitt  1^^  said  of  Russia*  settiag  ev^j  thing  cea- 
a(mnatia  the  most  odious  ]igh|;»  end  aoeompany- 
^gtb^  ^holftwhh  v^ruleiit  FemarkB>  equidly  inju* 
rw  to.t^pul^Uo  and  privi^te  charaQter  of  the  au- 
tj^.  Kotge^ynp's  reports,  vrere  written  ia  French, 
ap^we^tiplli^nJbed  by  a  person  in  Weimar*  be*. 
%!^  h(Bing  seat  to,  St  Petersburgb.     The  copyist 
W8%  i;^  suAi^pt  h^  French ;  and  being  donbtftil  oi^ 
W^  passages,  hp  i;equesti^.  his.  neighbour*  Dr 
V-:: — 9,  to.  read  ^m  for  bim^    It  so  happened^ 
%t  t^ae  seatei^cefi^  wer^  ajuong  the  most  yim- 
Wi^  i^;apst  JfAifiex^  oC  whom  Dr  L — r-  was  aa 
intinuR^  i^m^^anoa     The  latter*  struck  wit^ 
4^  character*,  prevailed  qn  the  copyist  to  leavQ 
tits  manuscript  with  him  for  a  €&w  hours*  transcri- 
W  sU  that  related  to  his  iriei^d*  and  seat  it  off  to 
Jl999*^  4  i^ow<  number  of  the  Nemesis  was.  in  the 
Fm.;  ^udei^sent  the  extracts  from  Kotzebue'a 
T^iOEt  to  be  printed  in  it*  accompanied  with  a 
^^.  i^ple  and  bittw  commentary.    This  journal 
W9S  printed  in  Weimar ;  Kotzebue  learned,  it  was 
i^^er  discovered  how,  that  a  portion  of  his  bulle- 
tio,  and  a  portion  which  he  was  not  at  all  desirous 
¥f|t  Germany  should  know*  was  to  appear  in  th^ 
1^  number ;  and*  on  his  application,  the  Russian 
Aeddeiit  demanded,  that  this  alleged  violation  of 
pnvate  property  should  be  prevented.  Coimt  Ed- 
W>  who  was  at  that  time  foreign  minister,  imme- 
^tely  ordered  Bertuch  not  to  proceed  with  the 
F^^g  of  that  number  of  the  Nemesis.  But  it  so 
'^pened,  that  great  part  of  the  impression  was 
•"^y  thrown  off;  and*  as  there  was  no.  order 
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not  to  publish^  the  printed  copiet  were  sent  to 
Jena  to  be  distribnted.  Kotzebue  stormed ;  all  the 
nnmberB  of  the  Nemesis,  containing  the  obmndons 
article,  were  seized  and  condemned.  The  seizure 
was  in  vain,  for  Oken  immediately  republished  it 
in  the  Isis,  The  Isis  was  seized  and  condemned, 
and  Wieland  immediately  reprinted  it  in  his  **  Friend 
of  the  People/'  *  This  journal,  too,  was  seized  and 
condemned;  but  the  matter  was  known  by  this 
time  oTer  all  Grermany.  Kotzebue,  detected  in 
his  maleyolence,  thwarted  in  all  his  attempts  at 
suppression,  and  the  object  of  general  dislike,  waa 
exasperated  to  the  utmost.  He  railed  at  the  go- 
Temment  of  Weimar,  in  good  set  terms,  threaten- 
ed the  grand  duchy  with  the  rengeance  of  the 
Russian  Autocrat,  and  retired,  fuming,  to  Man- 
heim.  Criminal  proceedings  were  instituted  against 
Luden;  the  court  at  Weimar  sent  the  cai^e  for 
judgment  to  the  University  of  Leipzig,  which  con- 
demned the  professor  to  pay  a  fine,  or  go  to  prison 
for  three  months ;  but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court  at  Jena,  the  sentence  was  reversed. 
It  was  now  his  turn  to  attack.  He  prosecuted 
Kotzebue  for  defamation ;  and  the  court  at  Wei- 
mar, which  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  keep 
clear  of  the  matter  altogether,  sent  the  case  to  the 

*  This  was  the  son  of  the  great  Wielaod.  He  bad  tome 
talent,  bat  was  uBSteady.  His  «'  Friend  of  the  People" 
was  suppressed ;  then  he  tried  to  re-establish  it  under  the 
title  of  ^^  The  Friend  of  Princes,**<-.but  various  princes 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  friends ;  then  it  assu- 
med the  name  of  "  The  Patriot ;'»  but  no  printed  Proteus 
can  escape  a  vigilant  police,  and  at  last  Wieland  died,  just 
•i  the  proper  time,  when  he  had  nothing  to  do. 
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jiiridical  fiEumlty  of  Wurzbiirg.  That  uniyenity 
ordained  Kotzebue  to  recant  what  he  had  written 
againBt  Lnden,  as  being  false  and  injorious,  and  to 
pay  the  costs  of  suit.  The  progress^  and,  still 
mwe,  the  judicial  termination  of  this  afiair,  could 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  Court  of  St  Petersburgh, 
whose  influence,  from  family  connexions,  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  at  Weimar.  Harassed  by  the 
trpnbleflome  consequences  of  the  quarrel,  foresee- 
ing the  progress  of  the  policy,,  that,  in  a  few  months, 
introduced  a  censorship,  under  which  he  would 
hare  disdained  to  proceed,  and  apprehending,  per- 
haps, a  similar  fiite  to  that  which  so  soon  overtook 
Dr  Oken,  Professor  Luden  gave  up  together  the 
straggle  and  the  Nemesis. 
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flntt  ifpiifi  fitfhifTiU**^> 
Wo  fcttdie  Traue  itand 
In  Stunn  uad  Na^t.  ^ 

Saxon  NaHoiuU  Hjfmn. 

From  Weimar^  the  territory  of  the  grand  duchy 
still  stretches  a  dozen  miles  to  the  northward, 
along  the  great  commercial  road  between  Frank- 
fort and  Leipzig,  till  it  meets  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  Pmssia,  on  the  summit  of  the  Eckartsberg, 
a  woody  ridge  into  which  the  country  gradually 
rises,  and  from  time  immemorial  a  chase  of  the 
House  of  Weimar.  There  is  less  culture  and  less 
population,  than  in  the  southern  districts,  for  the 
country  is  cold  and  hilly.  The  villages  are  gene- 
rally in  the  hollows,  on  the  bank  of  some  small 
stream,  rural  enough  in  their  accompaniments, 
but  frequently  betraying  in  themselves  utter  pe- 
nury. One  wonders  where  the  people  come  from 
who  pay  the  taxes  in  this  country.  Districts  have 
been  known  to  pay  in  agricultural  produce^  from 
inability  to  raise  money.    It  can  only  be  an  in- 
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corrigible  attachment  to  old  habits^  that  induced 
the  peasantry  still  to  use  so  nrach  wood  in  build- 
ing their  cottages^  where  stone  is  abundant,  fdel 
scarce  and  expensive,  and  fires  frequent  and  de- 
BtructiYe.  A  watchman,  appomted  for  the  spedal 
purpose,  (Der  Feuerwachiery)  looks  out  a]l  night 
from  the  tower  of  the  old  castle  in  Weimar,  to 
eive  the  alarm  if  fire  appear  within  his  horizon.  I 
nave  seen  a  village  of  forty-eight  houses  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes  .in  a  couple  of  hours,  except  the 
church,  which  was  of  stone.  From  the  materials 
used  in  building  and  roofing,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  houses  with  each  other,  every  peasant  is 
exposed,  not  only  to  his  own  mischances,  but  to 
those,  likewise,  of  all  his  neighbours ;  for,  if  one 
house  in  the  village  take  fire,  the  probability  al* 
ways  is,  that  very  few  will  escape.  Yet  the  pea- 
sant will  rather  run  the  risk  of  having  his  house 
burnt  about  his  ears  twice  a-year,  than  be  at  the 
expense  of  insuring  it.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Landiagy  a  plan  was  introduced  for  establishing 
an  insurance  company  by  public  authority,  the  in- 
sniance  in  which  shoidd  be  compulsory.  It  no 
doubt  sounds  strange  to  talk  of  compelling  people 
to  do  themselves  a  good  turn  ;  but,  without  some 
similar  intervention  of  public  authority,  the  want 
of  capital  and  enterprise  is  a  sufficient  bar  to  the 
establishment  of  such  institutions. 

At  Weissenfels,  which  has  its  name  (the  White 
Rock)  from  the  range  of  precipices  whose  foot  is 
washed  by  the  Saal,  the  stranger  regards  with 
much  ind^erence,  in  the  vaults  of  the  old  castle, 
the  cumbersome  coffins  of  uninteresting  princes, 
■nd  visits  with  reverence  the  apartments  in  which 


Ihe  bfeeding  body  of  GnstaTiiB  Adolpliiiiiinis  do<» 
potttcdaftor  the  battle  of  Liitsen.  An  inMripdov^ 
Qommamontbg  the  eTest,  reconfo,  iint<n^  otlaev 
UungBy  that  the  heart  of  the  hero  weighed  tea 
poimdis  some  oimceB.  Fart  of  the  widl  of  tha 
room  had  been  stained  with  his  blood,  iMad  it  w»a 
long  aiudonsly  preserved*  till  the  plaster  w^  cvit 
onty  and  carnal  off  by  Swedish  soldiera.  The 
spot  itaelf  is  still  religiomly  prelected  s^^aiast  i^ll 
whitewashingsy  and,  covered  by  a  aUding  pan^c^ 
lotains  its  old  dirty  hue. 

Dr  Mullner,  the  great  living  dramatiat  of  Gefw 
BDaay»  honours  Weissenfels  with  Ina  residence^ 
He  is  a  doctor  of  laws,  and  an  advocate,  a  pro|iBs<^ 
sion  which  supplies  tragedy  writers  in  more  coiui-r 
tries  than  one ;  but  he  gets  into  so  many  disputes 
with  neighbours  and  booksellers,  that  he  is  jocu? 
larly  said  to  be  his  own  best  di^t*  He  certainly 
has  more  of  die  spirit  of  poetry  in  him  tha^  any 
of  his  living  rivals,  except  G&the ;  but  many  of  his 
finest  passages  are  lyrii^  rather  than  dramatia 
His  appearaaee  betokens  nothing  of  the  soal 
i^ich  breathes  in  his  tragedies.  Ho  was  atUl  in 
bed  at  mid*day,  for  he  never  b^ins  Im  poetieiA 
labours  till  aib^r  midnight.  He  spends  the  hom99 
of  darkness  with  the  lilies  of  Parnassus,  dislwste 
the  whole  neighbourhood  by  the  v^iemenee  with 
which  he  declaims  his  newly  composed  versesi 
and  late  in  the  morning  retires  to  bed.  Ho  spe^ 
wilUngly  of  his  own  works,  and  seems  to  have  a 
very  proper  sense  of  their  merits.  His  general  hsk* 
mour  is  extremely  dry  and  ssffcastic  Gotbe  had 
sem  him  over  kw  Weimar  a  numta  of  Blacli* 
wood's  MagasiiiSjt  containing  a  ciitifue  op  t)^ 
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jSUM^  with  spednieiui  of  a  tranalatMNif  He  toak 
nackwoed  to  be  the  name  of  the  antlior  of  the 
Magazine^  and  a  dwtingBiBbed  litawy  character.; 
nor  did  he  seem  to  give  me  his  fiill  belief,  when  I 
aasored  him,  that  diat  gentleman  was  just  a  book- 
seller and  pablisher,  like  his  friend  Brockhans  in 
Leipzig.  He  was  overjoyed  to  learn  that  we  hare 
more  uian  one  translation  of  Leonora,  for  <<  the 
velperB,"  he  said,  were  beginning  to  allege  that 
Bi&i^pnr  had  stolen  it  from  an  old  Scottish  ballad. 
We  cannot  claim  that  honour,  but  some  of  Dr 
Milliner's  brethren  plunder  us  without  mercy  or 
acknowledgment*  A  vary  meritorious  piece  of 
poetry  was  once  pointed  out  to  me  in  the  works 
of  Hang,  the  epigrammatist,  as  a  proof  that  the 
rimple  ballad  had  not  died  out  with  Schiller.  It 
was  iieilfaer  less  nor  mwe  than  a  translation  of 
omt  own  delicious  <<  Barbara  Allan,'*  whom  Hang 
has  ecmyerted,  so  iaras  I  recollect,  into  <<  Julia 
Klangea/' 

Hang  baa  written  too  many  epigrams  to  have 
imltan  many  good  ones ;  they  want  point  and  de* 
Keaay*  Ho  Ims  no  fewer  than  an  hundred  on  the 
Sardo^l^ian  nose  of  an  innkeeper  who  had  offisnd* 
ed  Uun»  One  of  hk  best  is  in  the  form  of  anepi* 
taph  on  a  lady  of  rank  and  well-known  gallaiKtry» 
and  the  Idea  is  new: 

At  Titus  diought,  BO  thought  the  fair  deceased. 
And  daily  made  one  happy  man,  at  least.* 


•  Hkr  tcklamiDeTt  die  irie  Xitua  dachte, 
Und  iSglich  einen  gJttcUlich  nnachte. 
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It  wai  in  the  name  of  the  same  lady,  who  apoke 
much  too  boldly  of  her  contetopt  m  the  cafmn- 
niet  of  the  world,  that  he  afterwards  sung, — 

I  wrap  me  in  my  Tirttte*!  ipotlef  b  Test ; 

That's  what  the  world  calk,  going  lightly  dvesa'd. 

The  difference  between  conrtship  and  marriage 
has  been  the  theme  of  wits  since  the  first  bride 
was  won,  and  the  first  epigram  tamed*  Hang  doea 
not  belie  his  trade  i 

She*  You  men  are  angels  while  you  woo  the  maid, 
But  devils  when  the  marriage-yow  is  said. 

Me*  The  change,  good  wife,  is  easily  forgiven ; 
We  find  ourselves  in  hell,  instead  of  heaven. 

A  continued  plain  extends  from  Weissenfels  to 
Leipzig.  At  Liitzen,  the  road  runs  through  the 
field  on  which  Gustayns  and  Wallenstein,  each  of 
them  as  yet  unconquered,  brought  their  skill  and 
prowess  to  the  trial  against  each  other  for  the 
first,  the  last,  the  only  time«  Close  by  the  road 
is  the  spot  where  Gnstavns  fell  tinder  repeated 
wounds,  buried  beneath  a  heap  of  dead  piled 
above  his  corpse  in  the  dreadful  conflict  which 
took  place  for  his  dead  body.  A  number  of  un- 
hewn stones,  set  horizontally  in  the  earth,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  mark  the  spot*  On  one  of  them 
is  rudely  carved  in  German,  "Gastavus  Adolphus, 
"  King  of  Sweden,  fell  here  for  liberty  of  con- 
"  science."  A  shapeless  mass  that  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  cross,  and,  since  that  day,  has  been 
called  «  The  Stone  of  the  Swede,"  bears  merely 
the  initials  of  the  monarch's  name.     Though  in  a 
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fields  and  close  upon  the  road,  neither  plough  nor 
wheel  has  been  allowed  to  profane  the  spot.  Some 
pious  hand  has  planted  nmnd  it  a  few  poplars,  and 
disposed  within  the  circle  some  rude  benches  of 
luif,  where  the  wanderer  may  linger,  musing  on 
the  deeds  and  the  fate  of  a  heroic  and  chiyalrous 
monarch.  This  rude  memorial,  standing  on  his 
«  deathbed  of  fame,"  produces  a  deeper  feeling  of 
reality  and  yeneration  than  many  mountains  of 
inarble— -than  **  sculptured  um  and  monumental 
bust," — so  powerful  are  the  associations  which  lo« 
eality  can  call  up. 

Immediately  beyond  Liitzen,  Royal  Saxony  he* 
gins  to  <^  reu*  iier  diminished  head,  — a  portion  of 
Germany  which,  in  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life, 
as  well  as  in  industry,  acknowledges  no  superior* 
Leipzig  giyes  at  once  full  proof  of  the  latter.  The 
banker,  Uie  merchant,  and  the  bookseller,  would 
assuredly  find  in  it  a  great  deal  that  is  worthy  of 
his  notice ,  but  to  the  trayeller  who  has  ncme  of 
thoee  sources  of  interest,  it  presents,  after  Frank- 
Idrt,  little  that  is  new.  To  any  other  foreigner,  a 
town  like  the  one  or  the  other  is  infinitely  mcve 
amusing  than  to  a  Briton ;  for  to  the  former  it  is 
Boyel  and  unique,  and  hence  the  wonderment  with 
which  they  speak,  and  the  pride  with-  which  they 
boost  of  it.  The  German,  the  Russian,  the  Pole, 
the  Austrian,  the  Italian,  the  Swiss,  and,  in  an 
hundred  instances,  the  Frenchman,  has  seen  no- 
thing  like  such  a  scene  of  commercial  activity,  and 
possibly  will  see  nothing  like  it  again  :^— such  m^ 
gimenta  (tf  bales,  such  mountains  of  wool-packs, 
such  firmaments  of  mirrors,  such  processions  of 
porters  and  cartersi  are  to  him  a  new  world ;  and 
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wImii  the  nevtUy  has  worn  off)  lie  lonnt  hit  o|i»- 
nioa  of  the  pbiee^  at  last^  acogrding  aa  he  hvi  bettt 
aeekmg  menef  or  anmsemeiit.  But  id  a  BiitMi 
freah  from  hia  own  conntiy,  the  chandler'a  ahop 
ef  Europe)  and  the  weaving  factory  of  the  nnivetae^ 
a  town  like  Leipzig  haa  net  er^  the  ch«rm  of 
novelty  in  what  renders  it  atriking  and  intereatiag 
to  moat  other  people.  Only  individual  groapa 
now  and  then  attract  hia  notice* 

Leipaig  doea  not  equal  Frankfort  in  pemp  and 
hoatle,  but  it  ia  a  mndi  inore  impoaing  and  oettar 
built  town.  There  ia  an  odd  mixture  of  the  old  and 
the  newy  which  ia  fiar  from  producing  any  implfea- 
aant  effect.  Few  towna  exhibit  ao  much  of  the 
carved  maaonry  which  characterised  the  old  Ger« 
BMn  atyle  of  building,  joined  With  ao  much  atate^ 
lineaa*  The  whole  weara  an  air  of  comfort  and 
aubatantialityy  which  accorda  excellently  T^ell  with 
the  occnpationa  and  character  of  the  inhobitaflatiw 
Many  of  the  ahopa  would  make  a  figure  even  m 
London ;  but  then  they  ave  full  of  Englirii  waaeiy 
and  many  of  tfaoae  who  frequent  tbeiii  are  full  «f 
Eagliah  manneriam.  The  dandyiam  of  Bomt 
Street  loungea  at  the  deaka  and  behind  the  coun* 
tekra  of  Leipzig,  in  more  than  ita  native  exaggtsraik 
tion.  The  more  aober  inhabitantt,  well  acqwaHN' 
ed  with  our  imitaticm-ahawla,  denominate  tfaeaa 
vouag  OQvntryroen  of  theit'  own,  Imitatien-EnEg^' 
Mfanen.  But  Frankfort  haa  imneaanraMy  thil 
adfuntage  in  every  thing  outaidec^  the  town.  Thtf 
level,  well-cnhivated^  maaotmioua  country  lianad 
^psig,  poor  in  natnl  beauty,  Inat  ridb  in  hastOfiS 
ncal  reeoileetiona,  abundasftly  auppHea  the  waaH^ 
wjahoat  offering  any  thhM^  to  gaMy  the  taate,  ef 
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tbQ  citi^^m.  Thei  field  wber^  Gn^tayviB  took  veOf 
g9imce  w.  th^  f«Kocio«8  TUiy}  for  tbe  9f^:k  of  Mag^ 
4ehBrg-^tI^^  S^  wher^  Qu^taTos  hun^elf  fell^^^ 
ibe  field  wber^  ia  oar  OWR  dajFi  unit^  Gar|Ba:^J^ 
^  broke  ber  cbains  on  the  oppressor's  head,"  all  suft 
i^ond  this  peaceful  mart  of  commerce.  Leip^g 
baa  seeii  more  Uood  shed  in  *  its  neighbourhood,, 
and  n^ore  mercbandbse  pouring  wealth  throogb  itA 
str^^,  th^  any  other  city  of  Germany. 

Many  parts  of  the  city  still  bear  distinct  tracer 
ef  tbe  obstinate  confiict  which  took  place,  "^ben 
the  Allies,  in  the  heat  of  yictory,  forced  their  way 
into  the  town.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets^ 
of  the  suburb  through  which  the  infuriated  Frus-^ 
ffians  advanced,  are  riddled  with  shot ;  and  the  in- 
babi^tSj  ffur  from  wishing  to  obliterate  these  me- 
iiKvialfii  ef  the  Volher^ilcuih^,  or  Battle  of  the 
J'eaple*  as  they  tern^  it,  Vve  carefully  imbedded  in 
iba  walt9  cannon-b^tlls  wbi^  bad  reboun^d.  Tb^ 
$39ter>  which  runs  through  part  of  tlve  suburbs,, 
lyad  Qc^w<4^d  t]b^  lioAl  destructipn  of  the  Frencb 
voBoyiy  1^  in  retility  b^t  a  ditcb»  an,d  neither  a  deep 
1^  9  br^iMl  QPe*  Wbere  it  washes  the  garden^ 
Qji  A^r  Reichenbadbi'il  smnimer  ppiyiliou,  it  re-v 
c^^^  ponifitow^i,  wh<h  alrea4y  wouvded,  tqok 
Wi9^y  througb  the  gard^  whei^  all  was  lost,  an4 
flpjupk,  with  ^  "pounded  horse,  in  thi/i  app^ently^ 
umocnojEMS  riTulet.  A  plain  stone  marks  the  spot 
wbere  the  body  was  found ;  and,  in  the  garden  it-> 
ti^  an  vmadopn^ed  cenotiq^h  bas  been  erected  by 
ppyate  afiectioA  to  tbe  noemory  of  the  Polish  clii^f., 

In  the  (seuietery,  one  of  the  largest  ai^d  mpst 
homly  iOL  Ei^rope,  whose  most  interesting  greye. 
it  tkat  of  Cre^l^rt,  the  pioa%  fi»tbpr  pf  G^ma^Q  lite-. 
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mtare,  I  obserred  an  old  epitaph,  extremely  clia* 
racteristic  of  tbe  reigning  spirit  of  tlie  place,  but 
in  macli  too  light  a  strain  to  be  imitated^  thongh 
ondoabtedly  the  writer  held  it,  in  his  day,  to  be  a 
yery  ingenious  combination  of  piety  and  bank  bu- 
nness.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  saltation,  drawn  on  and  ac* 
oepted  by  the  Messiah,  in  fiiYonr  of  the  merchant 
who  is  buried  below,  and  payable  in  heayen,  at  the 
day  of  judgment. 

Eyery  citizen  of  Leipzig  boasts  of  the  church  of 
St  Nicholas,  and  its  paintings,  as  a  splendid  proof 
of  the  good  taste  of  his  mercantile  city  in  the  arts, 
and  the  munificence  with  which  it  has  cherished 
them.    It  has  the  singular  merit  of  being  in  the 
form  of  a  square,  a  yery  questionable  innoyation* 
The  Corinthian  pillars,  which  separate  the  naye 
from  the  aisles,  are  handsome  objects  in  themselyes, 
but  the  barbarous  or  fiintastic  architect  has  enye- 
loped  the  capitals  in  sprawling  bunches  of  palm 
leayes,  a  deplorable  substitute  for  the  acanthus. 
He  seems  to  haye  had' some  idea  in  his  head  of 
making  the  roof  appear  to  rest  on  palm  trees.   In 
general,  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  architectural 
beauty  in  the  interior  of  a  Protestant  church,  pro- 
yided  with  all  its  accommodations ;  for  the  arrange-* 
ments  required,  or  supposed  to  be  required,  by  tbe 
Protestant  serrice,  are  frequently  incompatible 
with  architectural  effect.     The  galleries,  for  ex« 
ample,  take  all  beauty  from  the  pillars  which  they 
diyide ;  and  here  there  isadouble  tierof  them.  Santa 
Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Paolo  fuori  delle  Murs, 
(while  it  yet  stood,)  present  the  noblest  architec* 
tural  perspectives  in  Europe ;  but  what  would  be- 
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em^of  tb^t»i»  if  their  pilhurs  wsre  loaded  with 
gidlerie9? 

The  aUfur-piece  of  ibia  churchy  sya  weU  as  the 
host  of  Sjm:i{>tuial  paintings  which  cover  the 
walh  of  the  choir,  ai;e  all  from  the  pencil  of  Oeser, 
en  fvrtist  of  ih^  last  century,  who.  enjoyed,  in  his 
day,  a  reputation  which  the  church  of  St  Nicho^ 
ka  does  not  justify*  To  the  uninitiated  eye,  at 
leas:^  his  productions  here  are  deficient  in  expiea- 
^ifou^  vx  effect,  and  variety  of  grouping,  and  laur 
guish  under  a  weak  monotonons  colouring-  The 
moderu  German  painters  have  very  gc^nerally  far- 
sakeu  the  department  in  which  the  old  artists  of 
their  country  performed  such  wonders :  that  palm 
haa  passed  to  Spotjand.  Labouring  to  form  ihem« 
selves^  as  it  is  styled,  a^ter  the  Italian  masters^ 
diey  degenerate  into  insipid  mannerist^^  and  fiU 
the  world  wi^  eternal  repetitions  of  Madonnas 
and  Holy  FamJilies. 

As  Frankfort  monQpoli;^s.  the  ti^de  in  wine,  sa 
L^pzig  monopolizes  the  trade  jn  hooks.  It  ia 
here  that  every;  German  author  (and  in  no  coun- 
try are  authprs  so  numerous)  wishes  to  product 
the  children  of  his  brain,  am}  that,  too,  only  do? 
j^9^  the  Easter  fair.  He  will  submit  U>  any  degree 
of  exertion,  that  bis  work  may  be  ready  for  pub- 
Ucatiou  by  that  important  season,  when  iJbe  whole 
brotherhood  is  in  labour,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula.  Whatever  the  period  of  gestation  may 
be*  the  time  when  he.  shall  come  to  the  birth  is 
fixed  by  the  Almanack.  If  the  auspicious  moment  ^ 
pass  away,  he  willingly  bears  his  burden  twelve 
mopths  Umger,  till  the  next  advept  pf  the  Biblio- 
poUcal  Lucinat    This  periodical  Uttering  at  Leip- 

o2 
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Reomihgf  which  gnawft  w  th^  ^Msb  (if  ^pooc 
antnory  and  paralyzes  the  most  enteiprUiiig  pn&A 
libber.  Each  S^ix^  9(  th«  Ccmfedenitioa  has  its 
awn  law  of  cQpy-right>  ami  aA  author  is  seGoxed 
against  piracy^only  ia  tb^  state  where  he  pnntsu 
But  he  writes  (pr  ell*  for  they  all  fl^ieak  the  saioa 
language.  If  liffi  Wk  he  worth  any.  thing,  it  ia; 
immeiUately  reprinti^  in  some  oeighhonring  stated 
and,  as  the  pirate  pays  nothing  for  copy-right,  ha 
can  obFiously  afford  to  imdersell  the  original  pub?* 
Ushei;.  Wirtemheig,  though  she.  can  boost  of  pos- 
sessing in  Cotta  Qne.  (kf  the  most  honourable  and 
ent^iprising  pubMsh^i^s  of  Germany,  is  peculiarly: 
nutor^ous  as  a  nest  for  tbesei  birds  of  prey*  Tmof 
Wprst  ojf  it  is,  that  authors  of  reputation  ace.  pi»r^ 
i^iBf^ly  thps^  ^  whon^  thi^,  system,  is  u»osi  fatal*  Xha 
reprin^r  lueddl^  with  nothing  ^ixept  what  heaJlf 
r^dy  kApws  will  fiu4  buyers.  Tne  rights  of  ubk 
salej^ble  hqok^  are  scrupulously  obseired;  thfiho*> 
nest  publisher  is  ney^  disturbed  in  his  losing  sj^ 
cnlations  ;  but?  when  he  has  been  fortunate. enougk 
^  bepoo^e  miBJster  of  a  work  of  genius  or  utility, 
th^  piratical  publisher  is  instantly  in  his  way.  AU 
^(^  states  do  u.ot  deserve  to  be  eqnaHv  inyolTed  in 
this  c^jQsure  ;  Prus8il^  I  belieTe,has  snown  hocsell 
liberal  in  protecting  every  German  publisheiv 
Some  of  the  utterly  insignificant  states  are  among 
the  most  troublesome,  for  reprinting  can  be  carried 
on  in  a  small  just  as  weU  as  in  a  great  one.  The 
bookseller  who  published  Reinhardt's  Sennooa 
was  attacked  by  a  reprint,  which  was  announced 
as  about  to  appear  at  Reutlingen,  in  Wirtemheig^ 
The  pirate  demanded  fourteen  thousand  fiorin8» 
U§arly.  ^w^lye  himdred  ponndsi  ta  gire  up  hia.  dfti 
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sign.  The  publisher  thonght  that  so  exoii>itant  8 
demand  justified  him  in  applyii^  to  the  goyeni"* 
ment,  but  idl  he  conld  gain  was  Uie  limitation  of 
the  ram  to  a  thousand  pounds. 

Such  a  system  almost  annihilates  the  value  of 

fitenry  labour.  No  publisher  can  pay  a  high  price 

for  a  manuscript,  by  which,  if  it  turn  out  ill,  ne  is 

sure  to  he  a  loser,  and  by  which,  if  it  turn  out 

well,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  he  will  be  a  gainer. 

From  the  value  which  he  might  otherwise  he  in« 

dined  to  set  on  the  copy-right,  he  must  always 

deduct  the  sum  which  it  probably  will  be  neoes* 

awy  to  expend  in  buying  off  reprinters,  or  he  must 

calcolate  that  value  on  the  supposition  of  a  very 

limited  circulation.  At  what  rate  would  Mr  Mur< 

lay  pay  Lord  Byron,  or  Mr  Constable  take  the 

BumuBcript  of  the  Scottish  Novels,  if  the  statute 

protected  the  one  only  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 

snd  the  other  only  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh  ? 

Hence  it  is  that  German  authors,  though  the  most 

mdofitrious,  are  likewise  the  worst  remunerated,  of 

the  writing  tribe.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  Gothe 

has  received  for  some  of  his  works  about  a  louis 

d'or  a-sheet,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  has  made 

much  money  by  them ;  but  I  have  often  likewise 

^'cvd  the   statement  questioned  as  incredible. 

Burger,  in  his  humorous  epistle  to  Gokingk,  esti- 

ii^Ates  poetry  at  a  pound  per  sheet,  law  and  medi< 

cme  at  five  shillings. 

The  unpleasing  exterior  of  ordinary  German 
printing,  tiie  coarse  watery  paper,  and  worn-out 
types,  must  be  referred,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
*sme  cause.  The  publiflJier,  or  the  author  who 
poUishes  on  his  own  account,  naturally  risks  as 
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Uttlfi  capital  as  pawibla  in  the  bmid^iw  apecidft-. 
iiqu^  Be^i^QCb  i%  19  hi?  ilitereet  tai  diuiimdi  tlie 
^^p^tiQ^  to  T^printy  by  making  his  owa  editiaa 
as  cheap  as  may  be.  The  system  bas  ahown  its 
effectSa  too»  in  k^ping  ap  the  frequency  of  publi- 
cation by  sqbscription,  even  among  authars  of  the 
liiost  settle  and  popular  reputation.  Kkipstock^ 
after  th^  IVIessiah  had  dxed  his  £ame»  published 
in  this  way.  There  has  been  no  more  succeasful 
publisher  than  Cotta,  and  no  Gennan  writer  baa 
been  sp  w^U  repaid  as  Gothe ;  yet  the  last  Tiiliia-$ 
g^  edition  of  Gothe  himself  is  adcsned  with  a 
long  list  of  subscribers.  What  would  we  think  of 
3yroi^  o^r  Campbell,  or  Scott,  or  M6ore>  publish* 
ing  ^  new  poem  by  subscription  ? 

Mir  Brockht^us  is  atlowed  to  be  the  most  eScieut 
publisher  in  Leip^dg,  ^nd  consequently  among  the 
first  in  Germany.  He  is  a  writer,  top ;  far»  oq 
miscellaneous,  particularly  pQliti<»J  topics,  he  fre^ 
queutly  supplies  his  Q^m  manuscript.  He  is  sup* 
ppseid  %Q  har^  made  a  fortune  by  om  woifc  oa 
i|Fhich  he  ye.utured,  the  C^versa^cm^'LesAsonf  a 
yery  cpmpeudipus  ^ucydepsedia.  The  greatest 
fnult  of  the  book  is  a  WAUt  af  due  selection ;  per*> 
sonag^  of  eternal  n^me*  and  topiea  of  immutabk 
interests  <^'e  <M>ntract?d  QE  omitte4  to  make  way 
fyr  men  and  matters  t^t  exgioy  only  a  k>!Ci^  and 
p^issing  uptpri^ty.  Et^u  a  Britajnnica»  with  a 
Supplement,  should  not  waste  its  pages  on  short? 
liyed  topips,  and  only  the  qmntapars  mtiam  of 
huma^  knowledge  and  biography  should  be  adr 
mitted  into  an  EucyclopsBdia  oi  ten  octavo  ?Pr 
lui^es.  The  hpok,  however,  has  had  a  yery  exT 
^nslyp  cirp^tvpn^  «ud  pften  forms  the  whol^ 
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iillMVf  ti  ft  pMott  in  lh4s  iftiMKng  t\uk^.  It 
wmild  hftire  promi  Mill  mdt^  liibratlV($^  had  the 
wiiten,  fttnong  whouk  Itf6  nliitiy  of  tfae  moM  pd][>ii- 
Itt  ttftmM  of  Geirtnitdy,  shown  gfenter  defen^iice  to 
the  political  creeds  of  tho  leading  coons.  The 
tratnerotts  political  articles^  not  merely  on  suhjtots 
bf  general  diseiusion,  but  on  f«eent  etentii,  im** 
portaat  and  onimpoitanty  idw  all  on  the  liberal  side 
of  tlie<|aostloA ;  moderate,  indeed^  argBmentiitive, 
and  respectful,  but  still  pointing  at  we  propriety 
of  polibcAl  «faiu)ge««  The  book  was  admitted  into 
ihe  Russian  dominions  only  in  the  form  of  an 
ittoo  tdai§aia  /  from  this  tree  of  knotHedge  were 
tttefnlly  shaken  all  the  froits  which  might  enable 
Ae  natloni  to  diitiaguish  betweim  good  and  enl. 
Mire  it  ttraft  allowed  to  be  tumsplanted  beyond 
^  VistttkL  Ettitt  in  tfai«  ameliorated  Atate,  it 
H{ifti  to  be  regarded  es^  at  leaet,  Inrid^  if  noi 
<WimHght  pirifionons,  and  nltimatdy  it  was  pro« 
^tM  altogether. 

Btoekhaus  ie^  by  tray  of  eminence^  the  fibetid 
pAiMier  of  Oehnsny;  He  shtms  no  reiponsibi- 
%y  ttid  stands  hi  constant  communication  wi^ 
^Ae  popular  jowiudiBts  and  pamphleteers.  Hi6 
A^dnoMK^  or  The  Contemporary,  wad  a  jdoiiial 
<*My  deroted  to  politics.  It  frequently  con* 
^^  thmsladons  of  leading  political  aHicles  frtMm 
^  Edblmigh  Retiew ;  and  these,  again,  were 
**inetimes  reprinted  and  drcolated  as  pamphlets. 
"^  Bermet  is  of  the  same  general  character,  a 
Vmerly  publication,  which  apes  in  form,  ae  weU 
^  matter^  4me  of  oar  most  celebrated  jsufnakl. 
h  1^1,  his  Weekly  journal,  The  CbMferMhni^ 
^^idkMmf  was  prohibited  in  Berlin,  and  abort- 
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ly  afterwan]%  il  was  thought  necessary  to  erect  a 
■epante  department  of  the  cenMwahip  for  the  aola 
panose  of  eiaminlng  and  licennag  BrodduMs'e 
pahiications.  The  prohibition  was  speedily  re^ 
moTedy  and  I  belieye  (but  I  had  left  Berlin  befcmi 
it  happened)  that  likewise  the  separate  censorial 
eatabhshment  was  of  brief  duration.  Brockhans 
has  hronght  himself  ont  of  all  political  embarrass* 
ments  with  great  agility  and  good  fortune^  and  still 
raUs  on  at  despots  and  reprint^rs. 

Beyond  Leipaig  the  small  riyer  Mnlda  ia  cross* 
ed  bv  a  ferry,  and  that,  too,  on  the  great  road 
whicn  connects  Leipsig  with  Dresden,  BoheBua^ 
Silesia,  and  Austria.  Thore  is  no  sufficient  ez<r 
cnse  for  this  most  inconvenient  arranranent.  The 
Mulda  is  a  trifling  stream  in  comparison  with  the 
Elbe,  and  is  less  exposed  to  inundations ;  yet  no 
liifficnlty  has  been  found  in  buildiiig  eyen  ston^ 
bridges  across  the  £lbe«  It  is  on  a  solid,  though 
somewhat  clumsy  structure  of  this  kind,  that  you 
pass  the  river  at  Meissen ;  and,  though  still  a  dozen 
miles  from  Dresden,  yon  are  already  in  the  countryi 
which,  by  its  nuxture  of  romantic  nature  with  the 
richest  possible  cultivation,  has  acquire^  ^  Drear 
den  the  reputadon  of  being  surrounded  by  mora 
lieligfatful  environs  than  any  other  European  capiy 
tal.  All  the  way  to  the  city  the  road  follows  die 
Elbe,  which  pours  its  miyestic  stream  between 
banks  of  yery  opposite  character*  The  left  rises 
abrupt,  rocky,  woody,  and  picturesque ;  the  right 
swells  more  gradually  into  graceful  and  yerdint 
.eminences,  whose  slopes  towards  the  river  are 
covered  with  vineyards*  In  all  these  features  of 
natural  beauty,  the  Elbe  is  inferior  to  the  Rhin^ 

8  * 
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Imt  imly  to  th^  Rfitnoj  tai  ^m  iHk  BUMe  tikere  is 
no  toim  wbero  the  «it}eyittebt  UlifHyfr  Witind  froitt 
teftiliiM  aemi&f  id  b6  miiiifa  h«ri^feti«d  by  tH^ 
yleasares  of  sodetf  ^  imd  th^  i9p1eiidid  f(foduetioils 
of  sit.  Much  m  a  stmiiger  naty  bare  beard  of 
ilreadeDi  tbe  aptinmcb  to  it  ftt)tii  this  liide  dd^ 
■ot  disappoiiit  bis  etp^ctatio&t.  From  tb^  Hch 
8fad  pictin'eaqiie  m^s^tj  of  ttttWe,  be  eiitM  at 
«n6e  ambtig  ^Hms,  passes  tb($  Elbe,  firdttl  tb^ 
New  Town  to  ilio  cAA^  oft  a  tfOble  bridge, — d 
tamt  rofresbiiig  sigbt  t)»  a  Bfitott>-^is  immediate} jr 
stopped  by  tlm  gmg^ous  and  iitiposhig  pile  of  tms 
CttMc  dmreb^  a&d  tttras  front  It  to  the  royid 
pslne.  Wlmi  were  onee  lohiy  rtti»p«^ts  iioir  belir 
spsdoos  alleys  alOn^  tbe  rifOF)  abd  iittiiitiiertftdd 
ktt%hing  grcRapfl  are  perpetusilly  ^oyHei^  in  th^tii 
As  toe&e^  or  tbe  shade.  Tbe  gaiety  of  tb^  bnttys 
iig  eqnpMesy  tbe  eroird  of  passfengeifs,  the  tita^ 
cily  tod  Ifflarity  of  ihb  i^^o^ie^  g}i«  a  IMOSt  fittrotil%. 
able  first  impression  of  tbo  '*  G^tttiati  Floreiil$«i" 
bis trsp,  that  sncAi  flguradtre  t«fniS  of  dOfliplriHSdM 
ite  hhm  naed  rery  loosely  \  bttt^  ii&thobgh  U  Qm^i 
OHD,  ho  fa^  from  the  noi^h  ^  from  the  sotttb,  is 
shnqra  a  rery  diffonini  patsdn  froiff  ait  ItaliiMf 
tboo^  IhB  cloodless  sky  that  binms  ahbr«(  tfas 
Ame  he  ^tme  eonsttktit  ^an  the  Sttn  #yeb  jMimM 
iqamfte  l^ftNi ;  atid  ihoagfa  tbo  <»pil^  of  SaMOti; 
Mither  possesses  the  M^dKeoan  Yenns^  fior  baii 
innedsehooliiof  ptfhttenr  and  scidptoiiS  t«^  bo  tl«i 
wenders  of  the  worlds  yitt^  Iff  its  nUAvM  hSttiftiea,« 
^techameterof  ii»Miabiiaiifi^  ia)tsl0i«0f  th# 
M^  M  irfaat  it  haadooo  for  t^th^  HtwSm  viHlf 
h  M^  «ioiigfa  s«d  to  he  to  Gerfii^f  whtfi  F!d^ 
JWnce  is  to  Italy. 
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The  cily  u  dinded  by  the  Elbe.  OriginaUy  it 
•tood  entiiely  mi  the  left  bank.  That  portion  m 
still  the  laigeet  and  most  characteristic  part  of  the 
whole^  and,  as  it  contains  the  palace,  is  likewise 
4he  most  laishionable.  The  general  style  of  build* 
ing  is  simple,  austere,  and,  therefore,  when  in  dne 
dinaensions,  imposing.  It  h  easily  seen,  that  the 
Saxon  nobles,  in  bidding  palaces,  thonght  chiefly 
of  conTenience  and  duration,  not  of  pillared  por» 
tals  and  airy  yevandas.  The  booses  are  lofty,  and 
the  streets  narrow,  as  in  all  old  towns  in  this  part 
of  the  Continent ;  but  some  of  the  principal  streets 
are  of  ample  breadth,  and  lined  with  rery  stately, 
thongbmiadmiiedbaildings.  There  is  not  a  square^ 
properly  so  called,  in  the  whole  dty,  except  two 
immense  market-places,  one  of  wluch^  the  Ah- 
markt,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ordinary  civil  ar- 
chitectnre  of  Grennaiiy,  and  does  not  lose  in  com* 
parison  eyen  with  the  Sqf  of  Vienna.  Here,  how* 
erer,  as  everywhere  else,  of  late  years  a  love  of 
trivial  ornament  has  been  creeping  in,  wlddi  as* 
snredly  is  far  inferior  to  the  snhfitantial  simplicity 
of  former  times.  People  will  hare  pilasters,  ay, 
fudd  pillars,  too,  and  entablatm:e8,  and  pediments, 
where  there  is  no  space  for  them,  and  where, 
thoi^h  there  were  space, '  they  woold  have  no 
beauty«  In  onr  own  cities,  while  public  bnildii^ 
have  long  been  conducted  with  much  good  taste 
in  the  south,  and  some  aspirations  after  it  seem  to 
^e  rising  in  the  north,  .now  often  do  we  see  a 
cheesemonger's  wares  reposing  in  state  round 
the  base  of-^Doric  pillars,  I  siq>po6e,  they  must 
be  called,  or  flilidies  pf  bacon  proudly  suspended 
from  the  volutes  of  the  Ionic  \ 
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The  Neuitadt^  or  New  Town,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Elbe,  is  more  open,  for  the  attachment 
to  narrow  streets  was  beginning  to  give  way  when 
it  was  commenced  ;  but  it  is  built  in  a  more  tii« 
fial  style  :  at  least,  it  has  that  appearance  to  the 
eye ;  for,  as  few  people  of  fashion  have  hitherto 
emigrated  across  the  Elbe,  there  is  not  the  same 
frequent  intermixture  of  stately  mansions.  Thcr 
principal  street^  however,  whidi  runs  in  a  right 
line  from  the  bridge,  is  tlie  finest  in  Dresden* 
Were  it  better  planted)  it  would  rital  the  tAndev^ 
ofBerUn. 

The  bridge  which  connects  these  two  parts  of 
the  city,  striding  across  the  river  with  eleven  no« 
Ue  arches,  is  the  first  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Germany.  In  architectural  symmetry  and  ele^ 
gance,  it  cannot  vie  with  many  of  the  Frendi,  or 
wiUi  some  of  the  Italian  bridges ;  but  the  streams 
whidi  these  cross  are  ditches,  compared  with  the 
magnificent  river  which  poors  its  waters  under  the 
walls  of  Dresden.  There  is  not  a  single  stone 
bridge  on  the  Rhine,  from  where  it  leaves  the  Lake 
ef  Constance,  to  where  it  divides  itself  among  the 
^  of  Holland.^  The  Danube,  at  Ratisbonne, 
is  a  much  more  manageable  stream  than  the  Elbe ; 
and,  moreover,  the  bridge  at  Ratisbonne  is  ugly, 
imeqaal,  and  not  even  uniform.  The  good  Vien-' 
aoie,  80  far  from  attempting  to  throw  a  stone 
)>ridge  across  the  Danube  where  he  passes  near 

*  I  cannot  trust  to  my  recollection  whether  the  bridge  on 
^  Rhine  at  Lauffenburg,  between  SchaShausen  and 
Batle,  is  of  wood  or  stone ;  but  there  the  river  could  be 
■uimounted  by  a  bridge  infinitely  more  easily  than  the  Elbe 
»t  Dresden. 
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tbeir  capital,  eitolUiw  wm  unMnQded  tifcnnpli  of 
frt  thai  »  Unw  y^mrs  ligii^  Hiey  built  a  woodea 
Vridgje,  on  9lU)ioe  pienk,  aver  a  nanrow  bnuudi  of  tha 
ipain  str^jUDy  wbicb  waabea  the  walL  Tbe  fandg^ea 
ou  the  Oder  at  Frankfort  and  BrealaQ*  and  l£al 
911  tl|e  Vistula  at  Cracow,  are  all  of  wood.  The 
best  prcN^  of  the  soUdity  of  the  bridge  of  Dceadea 
isy  that  it  has  hitherto  resisted  ice  and  inimdatioBs^ 
both  of  which  are  pecaliarly  destmctiYe  on  thi^ 
part  ojf  the  riye^.  The  innndations  come  down 
fyna  the  n)0i|n^in9  of  Bohemia  rery  rapidly,  and^ 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country  through  wbicb 
the  riyer  9owb  till  it  approaches  the  city,  with  ir- 
resistible impetuonty.  The  northem  confines  of 
the  Saxon  Switzerland  are  not  more  than  ten 
noiles  abpye  Dre^n,  and  the  £lbe,  till  it  baa  quit-* 
te4  this  8ingo(lar  district,  tntvenies  only  deep  narr. 
cow  Ydllej^  or  rugged  goigcvs,  through  wluch  it 
seems  to  Im^to  opened  «  passage.  There  is  na 
breadth  qf  plaiq,  a9  tWe.is  sloug  the  Rhuie>  otob 
which  an  inundation  csA  spread  itself  out.  Tbm 
accumulated  mass  of  water  i»  hurried  down  toi 
Dresden  widi  accumulating  impetua.  I  have  seea 
the  Elbe  rise  sixteen  feet  ehpve  Us  ordinary  leyal 
within  twelye  hours..  S.uch  a  course  in  a  riyer  isi 
ruinous  for  bridges.  Th^t  of  Dx^sden,  which  baa 
eet  the  Elbe  at  defii^ice,  could  not  resist  guapown 
d.er ;  the  French  blew  up  the  centre  arch,  to  Uudr 
^tate  their  reUei^t  tp  Lejipinig^  Qf  coura^  it  waa 
perfectly  right  to  repair  it ;  but  why  has  that  bar- 
bi^ous  mass  of  artificial  rock,  surmounted  by  an 
uncouth  crucifix,  been  restored,  to  disfigure  the 
centre  of  the  bridge,  after  it  had  fortunately  been 
blown  up  along  with  the  arch  ?   It  is  an  incum-t 
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hnncef  and  a  rery  ngly  one :  having  been  onoet 
hxrly  got  rid  of,  it  really  did  not  desenre  to  be  re-« 
stored.  Yet  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  thought 
proper  to  commemorate,  by  an  inscription,  that  he 
restored  what  disfigures  the  finest  bridge  in  Ger- 
many. The  slender  iron  rail,  too,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  a  balustrade,  is  altogether  trivial. 
This  is  no  dniw<«bridge  across  a  canal* 

The  prospect  from  the  bridge  itself  is  celebra- 
ted all  over  Germany,  and  deserves  to  be  so.  Whe- 
ther you  look  up  or  down  the  river,  the  towers 
and  palaces  of  the  city  are  pictured  in  the  stream. 
A  lovely  plain,  groaning  beneath  population  and 
fertility,  retires  for  a  short  distance  from  the  fur* 
ti)er  bank,  then  swells  into  an  amphitheatre  of 
gende  slopes,  laid  out  in  vineyards,  decked  with  an 
endless  succession  of  villages  and  villas,  and  shut 
in»  towards  the  south,  by  the  summits  of  the  Sach- 
aische  SchweitZy  a  branch  of  the  mountains  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

The  royal  palace — ^but  who  can  telJ  what  the 
royal  palace  of  Dresden  is  ?  it  is  composed  of  so 
^"o^Y  pieces,  running  up  one  street,  and  down 
another,  and  so  carefully  is  every  part  concealed 
that  might  have  looked  respectable.  One  sees  no 
order;  the  eye  traces  no  connexion  among  the 
masses  of  which  it  is  made  up,  and  seeks  in  vain 
for  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  that  portion  which, 
°vm  its  situation,  could  have  made  some  show-*^ 
that  which  fronts  the  open  space  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bridge,  is  the  most  unseemly  of  all,  and  has 
the  air  of  a  prison* 

The  royal  family  which  inhabits  this  palace  ha» 
^  hest  of  all  testimonies  in  its  favour,  that  of  the 
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fMwple^  It*  younpc  liraiiGbe^  ]Qdee4»iie|th0H»  at 
tlie  Idogy  are peraoos of  wbomacarBely  aay  bodjE. 
ibiiiks  of  speiikiiig  at  aU ;  but  tbe  king  himself  ia 
the  object  of  uiuTenal  reFerence  and  afiection. 
The  Saxonsy  though  too  seioible  to  boast  of  hia 
taleiit99  maintain  that  he  is  the  most  upright  pxiuce 
ill  Europe ;  and  all  allow  him  those  moral  quali- 
ties which  most  easily  secure  the  affection  of  a 
German  people*  and  best  deserre  the  affection  of 
any  people.  Though  Napoleon  flattered  their 
pride  by  treating  their  country  with  great  respect, 
and  even  restored*  in  some  measure*  the  Polish 
anpremacy  of  the  Electorate*  by  creating  for  it  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Waosaw*  they  are  no  fonder  of 
France  than  their  brethren ;  but  neither  do  they, 
c&nceal  their  grudge  against  the  powers  who  pu- 
nished Saxony  for  Napoleon's  kindness*  by  giving 
BO  much  of  its  territory  to  Prussia*  Germans  are 
the  yery  iaat  people,  with  whom  partitioning: 
schemes  should  be  tried.  Attachment  to  his  na- 
tiye  prince  v^  part  of  a  German's  nature ;  no  man 
finds  so  much  difficulty  in  conquering  old  affec* 
tions  and  prejudices. 

For  a  century  the  Saxons  have  been  accustom- 
ed to  have  a  king  of  a  different  religion  from  their, 
own.  The  electoral  crown*  which*  from  the  first- 
thesis  of  Luther*  had  been  the  boast  and  bulwark 
pf  the  Reformation*  was  regained  for  the  church 
of  Rome  by  tbe  throne  of  Poland.  The  difference, 
however*  does  not  seem  to  produce  any  cause  of 
discontent  or  complaint*  except  that  the  most  im- 
portant personages  about  the  court  are  naturaUy 
Catholics.  The  royal  &mily  is  surrounded  by 
them*  an(^  it  is  asserted;  is  studiou9ly  kept  in  the 
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twvpiela  of  the  priesthood.  Thei^  ia  no  bte]er-; 
anoey  no  e^cluaion  of  Protestants;  but  it  is  not. 
p^isaiUe  for  so  devout  and  priest-rididen  a  Catholic 
as  the  king  is,  to  consider  the  heretical  among  hia 
courtiers  as  equally  fit  companions  for  the  royal 
presence,  and  depositaries  of  the  royal  confidence, 
with  the  orthodox ;  and  it  is  just  as  little  possible 
that  the  Catholic  priesthood  should,  not  govern 
absolutely  so  devout  a  king.  Ptotestantbm  suf- 
fecsy  too,  in  another  way*  Where  any  portion  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  perhaps  of  any  hierarchy, 
nesiles,  the  spirit  of  proselytism  is  immedJately. 
asouaed*  Where  it  rules  a  court,  and  basks  in  the 
%bt  of  royal  favour,  it  arms  itself  with  much  more 
powerful  weapons  than  argument.  As  the  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony  was  converted  by  the  prospect  of  % 
new  crown,  his  subjects  may  be  just  as  easily  con* 
vertedi  hy  the  prospect  of  fiMaUtating  their,  adr* 
vancement  to  honours,  offices,  and  salaries*  > 

In  one  thing  the  king  and  h^  capital  never  have 
agneedf  and  never  will  agree ;  the  king  loves  quiet 
and  priests,  his  sulyiects  love  mirth  and  ballet-dan- 
cers^ This  people,  abounding  in  com  and  wine>. 
Uving  in  a  laughing  and  beautiful  country,  and  in- 
fected, in  part,  by  the  crowds  of  strangers  who. 
4ock  together  to  admire  the  riches  of  their  ciq;)i- 
tal»  are  (md  of  society  and  amusement.  They  are 
nore.  light-hearted,  they  have  more  easy  gaiety 
about  them,  than  any  other  tribe  of  their  country- 
men ;  nor  is  it  soiled  by  the  gross  sensuality  of 
Vienna.  The  king  has  no  liking  for  any  of  these 
things ;  the  passing  pleasures  of  life  have  no  charm 
for  him.  This  does  not  arise  from  his  advanced 
agc^  for  it  has  always  been  so ;  it  is  in  his  ebamc*^ 
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teri  and  iiaa  been  greatly  foetered  by  feelings  of 
derotiony  degenerating  almost  into  the  ascetic. 
The  oonrt  of  Dresden  indoles  so  little  in  pomp, 
or  even  in  the  ordinary  amnsements  of  feshiona- 
ble  Bodety,  that  one  coold  scarcely  discover  it  to 
esiat,  were  it  not  for  the  royal  box  in  the  theatre, 
and  the  grenadier  guards  at  the  gate  of  the  pa- 
laoe.  The  Fh>te8tant  gaiety  of  the  people  does  not 
acmple  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  sequestered  life  on 
the  priests.  In  particnlar,  they  allege  that  the  ec- 
clesiaBticsy  to  insure  the  continuance  of  their  do- 
mination, hare  educated  the  princes,  not  like 
young  men,  but  like  old  women ; — ^kept  back,  no 
doubt,  from  much  that  is  bad,  but  likewise  from 
much  more  that  is  good  in  the  world ;  allowed  to 
grow  up  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  what  it 
pleased  their  bigoted  and  ghostly  instructors  thej 
should  know;  and  thus  bent  into  an  unnatonl  i 
quietude  of  life,  and  passiveness  of  diaractefr  ! 
yirhkh  are  perhaps  not  a  whit  more  desirable  tbsn  j 
a  certain  degree  of  irregularity.     This  is  not  tbe  ' 
social  character  that  unll  captivate  the  Saxons' ! 
Augustus  IL  was,  both  in  Poland  and  Saxony,  thtj 
most  splendid  of  sovereigns ;  under  him,  Di 
was  **  the  Masque  of  Germany/*    AngustuB 
loved  pleasure  to  extravagance.  The  present  ki 
has  hurried  himself  and  his  court  into  the  ot' 
extreme.    It  was  reckoned  no  small  trinm] 
few  years  ago,  that  the  royal  countenance 
obtained  to  a  mimic   tournament,  at  which 
youi^  nobility,  armed  from  the  antiquated 
snres  of  the  Busikammeri  tilted  valiantly,  io 
arena  of  the  ridingnschool,  at  stuffed  Turks, 
fleshed  their  maiden  sabres  in  pasteboard 
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U>Stt3^^af  ^  •  mialfit^  a%  the  Sublime  Ferte^ 
hoiw  wovdd  be.  excii9e  hte  VMster,  should  the  Gfittt 
Ti^  get  ipt«  il  gro«t  pawian,  aa  he  very  reMon« 
ably  might  do^  at  andh  amtuementa  being  aUowed 
lU  the  cpiurt  of  an  ally? 

I  bbseryed  nothing  particakrlv  worthy  of  notice 
11^  the  churches  of  nresden^  either  in  their  archi- 
tecture or  ornaments.  Every  hody  tells  you  te 
admire  the  Fraumkirche^  as  heing  built  after  the 
model  of  St  Peter's ;  and  it  is  like  St  Peter's  in  so 
hif  aa  both  bare  cnpolasy  bat  no  iarther.  I  doubl 
uot  bf&t  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  might  be  pbMied^ 
like  an  extingnisher,  over  the  whole  crowded  oo« 
Unguhu*.  fiile  of  the  fVauenkiiehe. 

The  CatboUc  chureb,  as  bemg  devoted  to  the 
veligiQn  of  a  Tery  doYout  royal  family,  is  that  on 
ifhicb  most  splendour  has  been  lavished.  It  was 
VwHy  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century,  on  a 
dsa^  of  the  Italian  ChiaverL  The  quantity  of 
onmnent  and  the  waved  fa^e,  with  its  intecri^ 
ed  comicea  and  broken  pediments,  announce  al 
eoee  tba  degenerated  taste  which  had  appeared  in 
Italy  nearly  a  hundred  years  before,  and  erected 
such  piles  as  the  Salute  at  Venice,  and  the  churcb 
Delia  S^ieaaa  in  Rome,  which,  disfigures  one 
side  of  a  quadrangle  designed  by  Micluiel  Ange^ 
W.  The  building  gains  by  its  situation ;  for  it  faces 
tba  Elbe,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  ua« 
encnmheted  by  any  adjoining  edifice,  exeept  a 
black,  covered  gallery,  certamly  an  unseemly  ap- 
pendage, which,  for  the  conveaifence  of  dm  royal 
fiunily,  connects  it  with  the  palace.  The  elevue* 
tk»ns  of  the  lawer-  pact  are  harmonious,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  giKEgeons ;  but  thena  b  a  to4 
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tal  WBiit  of  simplidtj  and  gnndeVy  and  the  pa- 
lapeta  are  bristled  itmnd  widi  grim  aandBtone 
saints.  The  more  simple  and  elegant  form  of  the 
interior  is  injured  by  the  galleries  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  conrt.  The  royal  pew,  quite 
cased  in  glass,  is  literally  a  hot-house. 

It  was  only  here  that  I  obseired  that  decent 
costom  strictly  enforced,  (which  was  muversal  in 
the  earlier  ases  of  the  church,)  of  making  all  fe* 
males  take  their  places  on  one  side,  and  all  males 
on  the  other.  During  mass,  domestics  of  the  royal 
household,  armed  with  enormous  batons,  patrol 
the  nave  and  aisles  to  enforce  the  regnlationi  and 
remove  alljpretences  as  well  as  opportunities  of 
scandal.  The  system  of  separation  was  not  ob- 
served, however,  above  stairs,  among  the  adhe« 
rents  of  the  court ;  there  the  wolves  and  the  sheep 
were  praying  side  by  side.  This  decorum,  too^ 
has  its  origin  in  the  purity  of  the  royal  character^ 
thouffh  truly  the  citizens  of  Dresden  seem  to  va<* 
Ine  this  most  estimable  virtue  much  more  lowly 
than  it  deserves.  His  Majesty  banished  from  the 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Pilnitz,  the  portraits  of  ladies 
celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  gallantries,  which 
had  given  the  apartment  its  name ;  and  be  retires 
every  night  to  his  lonely  couch  in  the  conviction 
that  Vesta  presides  over  his  capital.  It  is  most 
bononrable  to  himself,  that,  both  by  his  own  ex-* 
ample  and  by  police  regulations,  he  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  render  it  a  fitting  abode  for  the  God« 
dess ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should  be  so  very 
orach  deceived  as  to  the  effect  of  either.  At  the 
same  time,  debauchery  has  not  the  unblushing  no-* 
tmety  of  Munich,  or  Vienna, 
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As  all  Genkiany  praises  the  music  in  this  churchy 
it  must  be  good,  for  the  Germans  are  judges  of 
music ;  yet,  though  I  heard  it  in  Easter,  when  the 
aacred  harmony  of  Catholics  puts  forth  all  its 
powers,  I  must  confess,  that  but  little  pleasure 
was  derived  from  the  noise  of  a  score  of  fiddles, 
which  the  organ,  though  built  by  Silberman,  could 
not  conquer,  and  the  voices  of  the  choir,  though 
adorned  by  that  of  an  eunuch,  could  not  sweeten. 
It  la  not  merely  the  casual  associations  which  may 
fill  the  head  with  reels  and  country-dances,  as  if  it 
were  intended  to 

Hake  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  Heaven ; 

these  are  instruments  whose  tones,  to  an  untutoiv 
ed  err,  at  least,  do  not  harmonize  with  feelings 
of  solenmity  and  devotion ;  and  the  crowd  of  them 
usually  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  church, 
takes  all  distinctness  and  effect  from  the  vocal  mu* 
nc,  which  in  reality  becomes  the  accompaniment, 
instead  «f  being  the  principal  part  of  the  composi- 
tion. After  hearing  Mozart's,  Reqniem,  for  ex* 
ample,  performed  at  Berlin,  with  the  full  comple- 
ment of  fiddles,  so  much  did  it  gain  in  efieot, 
pnerely  from  their  absence,  that  I  could  scarcely 
recognise  the  composition  when  ^ven  in  Vienna 
simply  by  the  choir  and  the  organ,  except  where 
the  trumpet,  re-echoing  along  the  lofty  roof  of  St. 
Stephen,  seemed  to  send  its  notes  from  the  clouds, 
ps  it  bore  up  the  accompaniment 


Tuba,  minim  api^fgens  Mmiiu& 
Per  sepulchra  regionuro, 
Coget  omnei  ante  thronum* 
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t^in  elevatioii,  iJiey  begin  to  dUnteagaiii  as  diey  tkm 
higher,  as  if  an  inverted  truncated  cone  were 
placed  on  a  right  truncated  C(me^  resembling  ex- 
aptly^  but  on  an  infinitely  greater  scale,  what  eivm 
occurs  in  carerns,  where  the  descending  stalactite 
rfMts  on  an  ascending  stalagmite. 
.  The  abyss  which  lies  deep  sunk  behind  the  snin- 
mit  called  the  Bastey,  though  not  so  regular  as 
spme  others,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,  in  the 
hftrrid  boldness  and  fantastic  forms  of  its  rocks. 
The  Ottawcdder  Qrund  is  so  narrow,  and  its  walls 
are:  so  lofty,  that  .many  parts  of  it  can  never  have 
felt  sunshine.  I  trode,  through  the  greater  part  of 
it,  on  snow  and  ice,  when  all  above  was  wainn  and 
cheery,  and  butterflies  were  sporting  over  its  frozen 
bosom.  Sonie  si^alL  cascades  w^re  literally  hang** 
ing  frozen  << In  .their,  fall."  In,  one.  place  the.  waUp 
are  not  more  than,  four  feet,  asunder.  Some  hpge 
blocks,  in.  their  course  from  the.  summit,  have  been 
jammed  in  between  them,  and  form  a  naturaljoof^ 
beneath  which  you  must  creep  along,. above  the 
brook,  on  planks,  if  the  brook  be  small,  or  wading 
in  water,  if  it  be  swollen ;  for  the  rivulet  occupies 
the  whole  space  between  the  walls,  in  this  narrow 
passage,  .which  goes  under  the  name  of  ^'  Hell*" 
When,  in  one  of  these  lanes,  you  find  an  alley 
striking  off  on  one  side,  and,  having  squeezed  your 
body  through  it,  another  sipailar  lane,  which,  you 
soon  find  crossed  by  another  of  the  same  sort,  you 
might  believe  yourself  traversing  the  rude  model 
of  some  gigantic  city,  or  visiting  the  ruined  abodes 
of  the  true  terneJUiu'^   When^  agun,  frmx  some 

*  And  once  th«y  had  inhabitantk    Among  the  lofUest 
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■i«  tbwWff  biire  k^cha  tfiaifag  from  the  istttk^ 
amiiMm§,  theigfh  imWditjoiaetH  tfaat  Acfjr  Ms^ 
Ibficd  due  body,  ylm  ao^fe  think  yoaHeif  gttBti% 
•B  tli0  dwict^ki  of  B  perishing  wdr)4>  aU  the  soAv^ 
piffto  of  winch  httfiK  noAMered  iWayv  &iid  tef t  oiil^ 
lfa»  nldwdy  indMihM^iblo  filEiaMirbrfc. 

Tte  Aufe^  6t  BabtioiH  In  the  mitne  ^tch  to 
one  of  the  hagait  maBteil  whieh  rise  oloee  hj  the 

the  r^  iwamkf  prdjeets  inid  the  ani.  Pbrdbed 
o«  tiii%  Adt  on^  but  bei^md  the  B^mfc  of  the  pns^ 
pice^  yoa  ieOMiyaud  a  (nvspeet  whieb^  in  its  fcnidf 

V  lunfKte  m  £are|W.  You  hoter^  dn  the  jpinihablei 
a*  on  elevalioii  of  fiftore  thaa  eight  fadtadc^d  feot 
fllio*«  the  Eibe,  iHiich  s#eepe  romd  the  botfeim 
nf  lk»  precipioo.  Bbfaind)  and  op  aldn^  the  Arit 
o»  tkm  taanm  bhnk^  riae  Moahk  ^recipitom  difil| 
diii  mrI  hitcieected  tike  diote  direadjr  deecriftedi 
RMi  the  tether  fai^  the  phmi  griB^ialiy  afoTatdt 
Mrif  krtgaaiffegwiii'  «ffcitheatr^  tArftiiidated  by 

V  ¥Mff  hut  Muuduid  I'UBj^o  of  inowltdiiw;  The 
BUflhidg  tatmn  m^  thal^  at  thb  hoeom  of  tfaie  ttm4 
hhithealii» » l^  of  tto  moet  mied  beiwt^,  hiige 
buhmiiM  failMBtart«pietonceitoritheg«wn4;at 
yut  diittficM  lioni  eobh  othery  oreridokbig^  id 
loiMf  aad  sUenB  wrtadevat^  each  hi  owd  pinrtiim 
«f  the  doBHBBb    They  are  mohftmeBte  wbicb  thb 


■iUe  •!  Oe  cfi£^«lM8h  bv«rljM>k  tli«  Slb«« 
o£jdie  w«xiu  of  hum»n  hancls  OK  &tul  yiuble.  A 
Mp«rs,  by  layins^loc^s  across  tne  ctiasmV,  Sad 


I  lobmm  by  lay ms  blocks  across  tne  cnasois,  bad 

ttirfgw,  Mtto«*i^^i^,  ^*  *«y  Ao^.**4 

iecunty  reqait»l  ii  t  iM,  hb'  tH^af»Mlr  fIMM,  iWft  #M^^  df 
tins  nalUTal  city,  they  loDg  set  TegaUt  power  at  defiance. 

a2 
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Elbe  ins  kftstvidiiigto  commeiiKHVte  his  trinnfA 
over  their  let*  hardy  kindred.  The  most  renrariL- 
ahle  auofig  them  are  the  LiUemiany  and  JSani^ 
afeMy  whkda  tower,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  pie* 
tnrey  to  a  height  of  above  twelve  hundred  feet  aboive 
the  level  of  the  Elbe.  They  rise  perpendicnlaiiy 
from  a  sloping  base,  formed  of  debris^  and  now 
eomed  with  natural  wood.  The  access  :to  the 
sunmit  is  so  difficult,  that  an  Electinr  of  Saxony 
and  King  of  Poland  thought  the  exploit  ^ich  he 
peifonnled  in  scrambling  to  the  top  of  the  LUien-' 
stem  deservmg  of  being  commemorated  by  an  in- 
scription. The  access  to  the  ESnigsUin  is  artifi- 
cial, for  it  has  long  been  a  fortress,  and,  from  the 
strength  of  its  situation,  is  still  a  viigin  one.  Be* 
Sides  theses  the  giants  dT  the  territory,  the  plaki  is 
studded  with  many  other  columnar,  eminanees  oi 
the  same  general  character,  though  on  a  smdler 
scale,  and  they  all  bear,  from  time  immeutorialy 
their  particular  legends — for  the  mountains  of  Sax- 
ony and  Bdiemia  are  the  native. country  of  tale- 
tdling  tradition,  the  cradle  of  Gnomeaand  Kobolda. 
In  the  deep  rents  and  gloomyreoBsses  of  theXtfien- 
sfem,  hosts  of  spirits  stiU  watch  over. concealed 
treasures.  A  holy  nun,  miraeulonsly  transported 
from  the  irregularities  of  her  convent;:  .to  the  aum- 
mit  of  the  Ntmnengieui,  that  she  mi|^  spend  h^ 
days  in  prayer  add  purity  in  its  cavons,  ia-  com* 
memorated  in  the  name  of  the  rock ;  and  the  Jung* 
JkmsprunfffOr  Leap  of  ihe  Virgin,  perpetuates  the 
memory  of  the  Saxon  nndd,  who,  vHien  pursued  by 
a  brutal  lostling,  threw  herself  from  the  brink  of 
its.  hideous  precipicevto  die  unpplluted* 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DRESDEN. 

THE  ARTS— LITERATURE — CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
THE  GOVERNMENT* 

*  Dresden  has  the  advantage  of  being  lively  and 
entertaining  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the 
dasses  of  persons  who  produce  and  enjoy  its  plea- 
sures vary  most  sensibly  with  the  state  of  the 
tberiDomelen  The.  winter  entertainnients  of  the 
hif^er  ranks. are  just  what  they  are.  elsewhere. 
Those  who  find  balls^  routs,  and  card  parties  dull 
in  other  countries,  will  not  find  them  a  whit  less 
so  in  Saxony;  The  middle  and  lower  orders  .seek 
their  {Measures  in  the  theatre ;  for  no  rank  in  Ger- 
many reckons  play-going  a  sin.  The  King  him- 
self is  so  extravagantly  fond  of.  music,  that  besides 
a  regular  troop  of  actors,  he  supports  two.  opera- 
tic companies,  one  Italian  and  the  other  German, 
and  has  at  the  head  of  his  chapel.  Weber,  the  first 
of  the  living  theatrical  composers ,  of  Germany, 
and  Morlacchi,  who  fiUs  a  very  respectable  rank 
afto*  the  despotic  Roasini.  Spring  comes  on^  and 
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die  natire  heroes  of  the  winter  diM^ieer,  to  be 
replaced  by  strangeri.  The  great  body  of  the  d- 
tizens  take  their  torn  in  the  i;ycle  of  amoBement, 
and  take  it  out  of  doors.  On  the  first  of  May,  as 
regularly  as  the  year  comes  round,  the  royal  fa* 
mUy  removes  to  Pikiitz.  The  nobility  and  gentry, 
all,  in  short,  who  are  not  too  poor,  fly  to  tbcsr 
country-seats,  or  to  the  baths  of  B^^mia ;  the  su- 
perb orangery  is  brought  forth  from  its  winter  co* 
yering,  and  placed  round  the  Ztmnger^  to  blossom 
in  the  open  air ;  the  picture  gallery  is  thrown 
open  ;  Bottiger  eommeaoes  his  prelections  on  an- 
cient statues,  in  the  collection  of  antiques ;  foreign- 
ers crowd  into  the  city  from  all  parts  ctf  Eur^e ; 
and  Dresden,  with  its  laughing  sky,  climate,  sce- 
nery, and  people^  beooines,  for  a  sedson,  the  noi* 
feehoose  ^  Qenamky* 

It  is  to  its  colkcttoB  of  pieiures  that  Draedeli 
is  faidebted  for  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys-  wm 
Mhg  the  omive  of  the  arts  in  Germai^.  No  gsi^ 
lary^  on  this  side  of  the  A^>s^  desorresf  ^  a  whble» 
tk^  be  placed  above  it.  Munich  ib  Hdier  ia  lim 
dioice  works  of  Rensbftndi^  and,  skee  the  atsiyai^ 
skion  of  NiirtAierg,  likcfwise  in  those  of  Dthto  i 
Brussek  can  show  mvch  filler  i^kstarea  of  Ri|b«w  ^ 
Potsdam  Some  splendid  faistoriciA  pieced  of  Vm~ 
dyke;  and  Fttris^  ttmdi^  the  straying,  glorlea 
inrich  still  remain  to  tM  Louirre^  more  peded 
samples  of  oife  or  two  of  the  Italian  mastefa;  ba^ 
as  a  cdMeetidn  of  excellent  pidtar^si  in  all  styles,- 
none  of  them  can  ckdm  8u|>eriority^  0Te#  lAe  rbyal 
gallery  of  Dresden.  The  Fleibish  and  Qtfnhm 
liidMieig  had  hem  p^dualty  dtomndatfaig,  esfna- 
dally  under  the  magnificence  which  overwhelmed 
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Sixony  from  the  moment  her.electois  moonted 
the  throne  of  Poland ;  hut  it  was  poor  in  tlie  works 
of  the  Italian  masters,  till  Augustus  III.  raised  it 
at  once, to  its. present  eminence»  hj  purchasing, 
for  about  L.180,000,  ( 1,200,000  rix  dollars,)  the 
whole  ducal  gallery  of  Modena,  which  contained, 
among  others,  the  far-famed  Ccrr^gios.  A  good 
apedmen  of  Raphael  was  still  awanting,  and,  for 
something  more,  it  is  said,  than  L.8000,  (17,000 
ducats,)  a  consent  at  PiaQenza  was  prevailed  on 
to^part  with  his  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  which,  I 
snppose,  gold  could, not  .now  purchase.  While 
lin^ering.amcmg.  these. great  productions  of  a. cap- 
tivating art,  it  is  likewise  a  pleasant  feeling,  that 
they  have  had  the  rare.fortune  to  he  treated  with 
reverence  by  every  hostile  hand. .  Frederick  bom- 
barded Dresden,  battered  down  its  churches,  and 
laid  its  streets  in  ruin,  but  ordered  his  cannon  and 
iportars  to  keep  dear  of  the  picture  gallery.  He 
eatei^ted  as  a  conqueror,  levied  the  taxes,  adminis- 
tered, the  government,  and,  with  an  affectation. of 
humility,  asked  permissioq  of  the  captive  Electress 
tp  visit,  the  .gallery  as  a. stranger.  Napoleon's  po- 
licy^  too,  led  him.  to  treat  Saxony  .with  much  cpn- 
sideration,  and  was  the  guardian  angel  of  her  pic- 
tui^es.  Not  one  of  them  made  the  journey  to  Paris* 
'  The  Outer  Gallery,*  as  it  is  called,  is  entirely 
filled  with  the  productions  of  the  northern  schools, 
and  displays,  in  an  immense  number  of  pictures, 

*  The  anrangemcsit  of  the  building  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar ;  it  is  one  square  within  auotber,  as  if  formed  by  divi- 
ding a  very  broad  gallery  pinning  round  a  square,  by 
building  within  it  a  partition  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the 
square.    The  lighu  of  the  outer  square  are  fionv  the  street. 
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all  tbe  neriM  skid  d^fidicnciqi  off  the  niMtn  of 
0«riiMiny>  Ffamdgriy  and  Holfamd^  Tba  prineipld 
of  these  ftobools  trasi  not  to  embdlish  nstafe^  Iml 
to  itnilttte  her  with  almost  litend  precbioa.  Ani* 
laals,  and  objects  of  still  life ;  the  ingenious  effects 
of  artificial)  or  the  efaequm^d  play  of  natural  ligkta 
and  shades ;  hnsv  fibres,  sumranded  by  hovise* 
hold  go^dMi  or  the  iriiplemelits  of  a  profession ; 
the  grcPt^s^ne  groiqpsy  and  gtwsb  dissipiitknii  of  a 
fair;  the  hitfd-feirottredy  but  eitpnnsiv«  «o«Bte« 
nkneeSi  ^e  ale*jng%  and  lovr  inddieaeiea  of  ca* 
rirasing  boors^  ware  transf<»rad  to  the  cahTass  with 
an  aeoaracy  of  imitation^  and  pati^nise  of  finishti^^ 
which  hare  MTor  been  rivalled^  Such  sMfHsm 
siMiiroely  Adtnltied  *f  embellishiaent ;  what  eafsted 
before  the  pliiiflter*4  eyes  tnnst  be  copied  ^*  sa<rere« 
ly  tfue  r  no  beau  iduU^pnaig  into  lift  bente^  tha 
pencil  of  the  artist^  denting  upon  the  ^vnas  Ikirtns 
which  perhaps  never  existed  in  natnr^  hurt;  t^di, 
ne?ertib<^ess|  are  at  once  reoogtnsed  to  be  the  per^ 
feetion  of  natnre*  It  wonld  be  absvnl  to  suppose^ 
that  all  the  boors  of  Teniers  are  piMnlits,  and  jdl 
his  eottage  or  wedding  scenes  taken  from  the  fife ; 
80  for  bo  most  hiM«  piocOeded  on  the  saOae  princi* 


those  of  the  intwf  irom  the  Ooittt  wlaeli  theiqaan  eoniaiin* 
The  inner  gallery  is  pet  «part  for  the  Italian,  and  the  outer 
is  filled  with  the  ultramontane  schools — using  idt^^^on- 
tiine  in  the  Italian  sense  of  the  term.  As  the  lights  cotn^ 
ftoih  only  oile  s!d«,  care  has  beeit  taleeii  to  ^tttia  all  the 
good  pictures  on  the  opposite  side — apparently  a  very  ob- 
vious arrangement,  yst  one,  the  negkct  of  wldch,  in  niafiy 
pfiTate  collections,  spoils  many  excellent  pictoret.  The 
best  of  all  lights  is  that  which  cmakM  froto  above^  as  partly 
ia  the  Tribnne  Of  Floi«neS)  and  entindy  iti  the  upper  room 
at  Bokgaa. 
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]ilc  M  if  be  bud  been  compeeing  a  Madenoa,  and 
BMuk  bia  boom  end  weddmge  wbet  Uiey  poesibly 
MTor  werei  bet  yet  easily  migbt  be ;  but  forms 
of  ideal  bMuty  or  dignity,  and  tbe  expresaion  of 
the  higher  passiuns,  wer^  oot  regularly  within  tbe 
iphere,  and  never  constituted  the  cbaracters  of  tbe 
BchooL  Eren  tbose  mae^ers  wbo  sougbt  immor- 
tality in  anotber  path* .  Eubens,  for  example,  or 
Rembrandt,  seldom  approach  this  loftv  and  capti- 
vatbg  ideal*  Tbey  compose  their  pictnree  with 
dull,  they  seduce  the  eye  by  peculiar  charms  of 
colooring,  and  tbey  may  be  unrivalled  in  tbe  ar- 
tificial management  of  %ht  and  shade ;  yet  is  not 
the  effect  produced  by  tneir  most  finished  pictures 
not  only  specifically  different  from  what  we  feel 
when  contemplating  the  Madonna  of  Raphael,  4e 
Saviour  or  St  Jerome  of  Correggio,  Fra  Bartolo* 
meos  St  Mark,  Guide's  Aurora,  or  Titian's  As- 
nunption  of  the  Virgin,  but  is  it  not  one  of  a  more 
proiuc  nature,  less  imposing  to  the  imagination, 
leas  elevating  and  intereeting  both  to  feeling  and 
to  taste? 

The  pictures  of  Teniers,  Ostade,  and  Gerard 
I)ow,  the  northern  landscapea  of  Ruisdael,  the 
^V^  groups  of  Wouvermann,  with  bis  never* 
failing  grey  horae,  are  all  among  the  most  snccesa- 
M  and  characteristic  productions  of  these  cele- 
brated masters.  In  Ruisdaers  famous  Hunt,  earth 
and  sky,  wood  and  water,  speak  so  feelingly  the 
pold,  drizzling  haze  of  a  raw  autumnal  morning 
ui  a  northern  region,  that  the  spectator  is  happy,  on 
turning  from  the  picture,  to  find  himself  in  sun- 
shine. Dow  and  Ostade  could  not  compete  with 
^eoiera  in  effect  of  grouping  and  expression  of 
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▼ulgar  character,  bat  they  are  at  least  IiM  equals 
in  minnteness  of  finishing,  and  surpass  him  in  de- 
licacy and  vivacity  of  colonrihg.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful small  picture  by  Gerard  Dow,  representing  a 
hermit  at  prayer  before  a  crucifix,  at  the  door  of 
his  hut.  A  book  lies  open  before  him,  and  so  in- 
dustriously is  every  part  finished,  that  you  actual- 
ly see  the  letters  glimmering  through  the  paper 
from  the  opposite  page.  The  most  wonderful  in- 
stance of  this  finishing  and  colouring,  because  it 
contains  the  most  minute  and  heterogeneous  ob- 
jects, is  an  alchymist*s  work- shop  of  Teniers. 
Tables,  stools,  chairs,  furnaces,  alembics  of  va- 
rious sorts,  dead  and  dried  fishes,  stuffed  beasts, 
living  mice,  boxes  of  wood  and  paper,  vials  of 
white,  and  bottles  of  green  glass  ;  in  short,  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  utensils,  and  instniments,  are 
scattered  about  in  the;  most  grotesque  confiuion, 
and  every  single  object  is  in  form  and  colouring 
the  most  deceiving,  imitation  of  nature  imaginable. 
His  Temptation  of  St  Anthony,  though  possess- 
ing much  of  the  same  excellence,  is  not  equal  to 
those  of  Hell  Breughel.*  The  monsters  are  of  the 
same  kind,  but  the  whole  wants  the  fantastic 
richness  of  Breughel — all  the  merit,  in  point  of 
composition,  which  such  a  picture  can  possess. 

•  There  were  two  brothers  of  this  name,  JffeU  Breughel, 
BO  called  from  the  delight  he  took  in  painting  hell  and 
witch  scenes,  which  in  general  display  a  grotesque  richness 
of  fancy,  quite  at  home  in  such  pictures ;  and  Velvet 
Breughel^  who  derived  his  name  from  the  smoothness  and 
softness  of  bis  colouring.  Their  father,  too,  had  a  nick- 
name,  Peter  the  Droll,  for  he  dealt  largely  in  the  very 
broadestjBomic  which  even  the  Dutch  school  allowed. 
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Yet  Tenlers  repeated  the  subject  in  another  pic- 
ture at  Potsdam,  and  introduced  his  wife  and  mo- 
ther-in-law as  devils.  With  the  old  lady  he  kept 
no  measures  ;  but  he  satirized  his  help-mate  only 
by  allowing  the  tip  of  a  tail  to  peep  out  from  be- 
neath the  sweeping  train  of  her  gown.  Vandyke's 
portraits  of  Charles  I.,  of  his  Queen  Henrietta,  and 
their  children,  especially  the  last,  are  splendid  pic- 
tures. 

« 

.There  is  no  very  good  picture  of  Rembrandt  or 
Rubens.  The  Judgment  of  Paris,  by  the  latter,  is 
inferior  to  a  hundred  of  his  works  even  in  colour- 
ing, and  is,  perhaps,  the  very  worst  of  them  all  in 
regard  to  the  forms ;  at  least,  if  there  be  others  in 
which  the  forms  are  absolutely  as  gross  and  clum- 
sy as  they  are  here — the  Magdalene  at  Hanover,  , 
for  example — yet  the  deficiency  strikes  us  in  this 
picture  with  greater  force,  because  it  is  a  subject 
from  which  we  expect  the  most  perfect  forms  of 
beauty  in  both  sexes.  Paris,  a  heavy,  awkward, 
hard-featured,  ploughman-looking  fellow,  is  seated 
beneath  a  tree,  naked,  indeed,  but  covered  with  an 
enormous  broad-brimmed  hat.  He  is  thus  a  fitting 
judge  and  companion  fo^  the  three  blowsy,  fat, 
flabby  wenches,  under  whom  the  painter  has,  it 
might  be  imagined,  caricatured  the  three  goddes- 
ses. It  is  no  wonder  that  Paris  looks  puzzled ; 
it  would  require  a  wiser  man  to  decide  which  of 
the  three  is  the  least  ugly.  It  is  extremely  possi- 
ble that  many  of  the  trivial  pictures  which  bear 
the  name  of  this  great  artist  were  never  touched 
by  his  pencil ;  but,  among  his  undoubted  works, 
there. is  enough  of  the  same  deficiency  to  convince 
usy  that  he  shared  deeply  the  general  character  of 
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the  northern  (ohook,  a  felimtom  imitation  of  nm-* 
tore  without  ennobling  her.  It  was  long  before  he 
acquired  an  accuracy  in  drawing  equal  to  the  cap* 
tivating  colouring  of  which  he  was  master  so  ear]y. 
One  can  scarcely  believe  the  DeposiUoa  from  the 
Cross  at  Antwerp,  the  Crodfixion  of  St  Peter  at 
Cologne,  or  the  Ascension  of  the  Virgio,  (inferior 
only  to  Titian's,)  in  the  gallery  at  Brussels,  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  same  pencil  which  produced  so 
many  masses  of  flesh — ^flesh,  indeed,  painted  to  the 
life,  but  in  forms  more  gross  and  shapeless  than 
even  the  nymphs  of  Flemish  boors  ever  weref 

Taste  is  so  very  flexible  a  thing,  that  you  may 
almost  foretell  wl^ther  an  ordinary  spectator's  in- 
clination will  lean  to  the  painters  of  the  south  or 
of  the  north,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
have  first  taught  him  to  feel  and  admire  the  power 
of  the  art  Whoever  has  the  treasures  of  the  Ger- 
man and  Flemish  masters  opened  up  to  him,  only 
after  coming  fresh  from  revelling  in  we  galleries  of 
Italy,  to  whose  beauties  memory  still  returns  witb 
the  fondness  of  a  first  love,  is  sure  to  be  unjust  to 
the  former.  To  this  are  partly  to  be  ascribed  iba 
8uperi(Hr  attractions  that  struck  me  in  the  inner 
gallery  of  Dresden,  which  contains  the  Italian 
schools,  although  it  can  safely  rest  on  its  owb  abr 
solute  merits,  Tor  there  are  pictures  which  Jew 
and  Gentile  must  be  equally  loth  to  quit.  Ra^ 
phael's  Madonna  di  Saii  Sisto  ^<  shines  inimitable 
on  earth ;"  if  any  picture  deserves  to  be  placed  by 
ito  side,  it  must  be  his  own  TransfigniBtion^  or  Ti^^ 
tian's  Assumption  of  the  Vii^gin  in  the  Academy 
of  Venice.  The  composition  of  this  wonderfid 
picture  is  simple  in  the  e^i^treme*  The  Virgin  hovers 
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Oil  a  dinld,  ill  idl  ttpdght  Mtitude,  with  th6  holy  in- 
fmt  ill  het  anli»«  The  Pdp6  St  Sislttld,  fl'oltl  Whdna 
the  pietufe  has  ltd  oattie,  atrnyed  in  hi6  M^itlo- 
tal  tobes,  kneels  np^n  het  right.  He  looks  fi|^  to 
the  Virgin  in  tii^mhling  derotion ;  etety  fea^nrd 
hr^ilt^eis  pious  Wonder  and  self-htltniHafion  $  his 
dlis|)ed  hands  and  Withered  <ioantenanee  ft^m 
ready  to  innk  heneath  the  burden  of  religions  aWe. 
St  Barbara  kneels  on  the  left  *  bttt  her  yottthful 
and  beaittifkl  connt^anoe  is  lighted  ttp  With  tk 
mild  and  nntestmined  joy^  and  is  bent  towards  the 
earth,  da  if  turning  aw^y  ftota  the  glory  that  shines 
roond  thd  Madonna^  In  the  bottom  of  the  piciuf  d 
are  seen  the  heftds  and  breasts  of  two  eb«mbs$  thfe 
best,  in  •theii'  kind,  wbicfa  the  tirt  ha^  prodnc^ed. 
One  of  thetn  has  his  little  kttAn  folded ;  the  other 
id  renting  his  head  on  one  hand.  Nature  neter 
o^^ted,  nOf  eoilld  h  poet'a  fancy  imngine,  renst^ 
toti^bing  fonns  of  infantine  innoeene^  and  beattty, 
joined,  at  the  Mme  tinie,  to  a  thige  of  serioti^ese 
and  awe,  which  gives  thenok  a  peoOliiElt  chanteter^ 
Withotit  b^ing  At  all  unnatural,  lUtd  Mis  in  delight- 
ftilly  with  the  whole  style  of  the  pietuife.  We  feel 
ifietafttly  thM  thei^  ,at^  efaildren,  indeed,  but  etiil^ 
<b^  of  A  hfghei'  order,  ^nd  employed  in  ft  holy 
aernee^  The  Madonna  hei^elf,  fell  simplidty  tind 
si^ienity,  free  from  erery  faint  of  exaggerated  v^ 
tm^,  or  affected  iLttitnde,  floats  between  the  hea^ 
yen  and  earth,  that  diie  mingled  in  her  countenanee, 
daspfng  her  infknt  to  her  bosom  With  the  fond^ 
ness  of  a  inother^  and,  at  the  same  time>  with  the 
dignity  of  a  superior  bein^. 
It  W0Qld  be  difficult  to  analy«6  the  impren^n 
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which  the  whole  composition  produces  :  in  &ct,  a 
picture  or  a  statue  which  can  be  completely  copied 
in  language  is  seldom  worth  seeing.  Besides  the 
beauty  of  the  forms^  and  the  yivid  and  highly  di- 
versified expression  of  countenance,  its  great  en- 
chantment seems  to  lie  in  the  prevailing  tone  of 
mild  character,  in  the  heavenly  tranquillity  that  is 
spread  over  the  whole  composition.  One  always 
returns  with  longing  from  the  other  famed  works 
of  the  gallery,  to  rest  on  the  simple  beauty  of 
these  matchless  forms  ;  and  I  almost  think  it  im- 
possible to  gaze  on  this  picture  without  becoming, 
for  the  time,  a  better  man.  Like  the  harp  of  Da- 
vid, it  puts  every  evil  spirit  to  flight. 

After  this  Madonna  are  always  ranked  the  five 
great  pictures  of  Correggio,  which  formerly  adorn- 
ed the  gallery  of  Modena,  and  the  first  place  among 
them  is  universally  assigned  to  the  Night.  It  re- 
presents the  holy  family  at  night,  illuminated  only 
by  the  glory  which  surrounds  the  infant— and 
hence  its  name.  The  mother  and  child  oiccnpy 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  so  that  the  light  diflfuses 
itself  in  all  directions  upon  the  oth^  figures,  pro- 
ducing an  extremely  vivid  effect,  and  giving  the 
personages  an  incredible  degree  of  reUeff  hy  the 
strong  masses  of  shade  against  which  it  is  set  off. 
Only  the  face  and  bosom  of  the  mother  are  illu- 
minated, as  she  bends  over  the  infant  on  her  lap. 
Three  peasants  form  the  other  group.  One  of  them, 
a  girl,  stai'ts  back  in  childish  astonishment  from  the 
supernatural  light ;  a  coarse  herdsman,  who  is  ad- 
mirably contrasted  with  the  elegant  form  of.  the 
virgin  herself,  looks  in  with  an  almost  savage  won- 
der; the  third  has  his  eyes  directed  to  heaven, 
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dctotitilft.  In  tli«  back  g»^iidj€«e)>h  fodteft  tUft 
mi ;  aoid,  thiy>agli  aii  «peiiitig  ifi  tbe  Wooded  lUiid- 
scape,  the  morniog  is  seen  to  dawn  over  tbe  dis<> 
taHt  cottiitryi  gltiii  jf  the  picture  tbe  force  of  A  re- 
Hf^ma  idl^goty^  ArtiMs  wovid  probably  bfttt 
BOItl^  ialill  to  find  whli  eterjr  indindnal  figure  ifl 
tiiCf  4!Ott)position ;  bttt  tbe  tarietjr  of  fmtn^  coufi-» 
tfe^aflice^  imd  dbaraet^^^  all  dififbuentlf  ligbt^  up^ 
fte($0i^di2^  to  tbe  poefitiOB  in  wbicb  tbe  personligM 
UUttiA  to  tbe  Infant,  "wbtk  togetbei^  to  fbmi  an  iid« 
urkBibl^  whole.  In  ^act,  tbe  picttrre  has  often  been 
mH  down  as  Corregig^o's  iriasterpieen ;  and  certain-^ 
}jr,  in  so  far  as  tbe  e£Rect  produced  by  tbe  artificial 
HfRsageniellt  of  tiie  ligbt  is  concerned,  be  has  paint- 
^  nothing  great  in  tbe  same  kind,  and  no  otbef 
iiMer  bas  painted  any  tbitg  equally  gr6at«  Yet  it 
ie  dottbiftt)  whether,  in  tbe  more  poetical  merks  of 
1^  HH^  Hbere  are  not  better  pictured  of  Correggio 
ift  Pahmi.  Tbe  Madoniia  di  8iai  Gii^kmo  mdbsi 
ill  iAptmtAtfhf  if  ot  so  tWid  at  fir«t^  but  much  tnonf 
IttitiAg'.  Tbe  three  otber  great  paintings^  thu  Sf 
thi&irgei  tbe  8t  Fnaitdd,  and  tbe  fSn  Sebaatiaii,  aU 
tttpiUMtit  tittiiliff  girOHpidj*— ^the  tiigiu  and  child 
^Mttfoi^S^  hf  tarioufr  didntii^  liiiit  all  in  natutAl 
lights;  St  John,  in  the  seco^  ei  theM,  k>i4di^ 
4Mtt  fMh  tfac^  pieturl9  tovirards  th6  «plc^t(«r,  und 
P^ibig  to  the  ydttiig  Redeemer,  is  one  of  tbe 
ittoit  il]iinfat<^d  and  eloquent  Of  all  Cdrr^ggio's  fl- 
fjfBti^.  The  little  pictute,  the  Magdalene  reciinkig 
iHt  lite  gfound,  wMpt  up  iii  a  Uue  mafttlej  tod 
i«Mling  a  hMci  h  a  m^Mrt  «hff^  {ittiMftgi  butifil- 
iifitahk»  hoM  He  vfsty  sint{»ll4^yj  Its  pUt«  b^ttuiy 
of  §Mhy  «fld  filiiMa  of  eitpMftieft.    it  (feri^d  H 
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graler  neril»  in  the  eyes  of  a  certatn  maaos,  frma 
the  gems  with  which  the  frame  was  thickly  set ; 
he  hroke  into  the  gallery  one  night,  and  stole  the 
picture. 

Perhaps  it  is  mifortonate  for  the  efifect  of  these 
pictores  of  Correggio,  that  they  are  so  much  alike, 
and  all  together.  They  form,  indeed,  a  series,, 
exemplifying  the  style  of  the  painter  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  its  improvement,  and  this  is  re- 
peated to  yon  again  and  again  as  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  the  collection :  <<  We  have  a  sample 
of  Cqrreggio  in  all  his  styles."  But  those  grada- 
tions, which  may  be  extremely  discernible  and  in- 
teresting to  the  artist  and  connoisseur,  are  lost  on 
the  ordinary  spectator,  who  only  asks  of  a  picture 
that  it  shall  speak  to  him,  and  make  him  feel.  If 
the  beauty  of  the  first  of  them  which  falls  under 
the  eye  be  properly  appreciated,  the  e£fect  of  the 
others  is  diminished ;  for  the  subjects,  the  grouping, 
and  the  general  spirit,  are  very  similar  in  all  of  them, 
and  the  varieties  in  the  style  of  colouring  are  not 
Very  striking.  The  gradations  in  the  style  of  Cor- 
reggio  are  not  at  all  Jike  those  of  Raphael,  one  of 
whose  pictures,  painted  by  him  while  he  was  under 
Permgino,  could  not  easily  be  recognised  as  a  work 
of  the  same  master  who  produced  the  Transfigura- 
tion ;  they  are  even  much  less  marked  than  those 
of  Guide.  Moreover,  all  these  pictures,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Magdalene,  represent  subjects  in 
which  Correggio  has  less  variety  than  in  others. 
In  the  Madonna,  more  than  in  any  other  figure, 
the  great  painters  are  easily  discovered ;  for,  with 
all  of  them,  she  is  more  or  less  purely  ideal,  and 
the  ideal  of  a  painter  of  original  genius  does  not 
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resdily  cfaaoge.  No  one,  I  belieTe,  accustomed  to 
the  galleries  of  Rome,  Florence,  and  Bologna,  erer 
found  much  difficulty  in  recogniung  a  Madonna  of 
Raphael,  of  Guido,  or  of  Da  Vinci.  Correggio  is 
more  a  copyist  of  himself  in  the  Mother  of  God 
than  any  other  artist  of  equal  name.  With  his 
Madonnas  in  your  memdry,  look  at  his  portrait  of 
his  mistress  in  Potsdam,  and  you  see  at  once  that 
all  the  former  have  been  created  by  ennobling  the 
latter.  Raphael  occasionally  made  use  of  his  For- 
narina  to  lend  a  feature  for  the  maiden-mother, 
but  Correggio  never  forsakes  his  beloved ;  in  all  his 
Virgins  of  celebrity  she  is  distinctly  recognizable ; 
it  is  only  in  the  Magdalene  that  no  trace  of  her  is 
to  be  foimd.  It  would  be  wofiil  stupidity  to  say 
that  Dresden  has  too  much  of  Correggio ;  that  is 
impossible ;  but  perhaps  it  has  too  much  of  the 
same  subjects ;  and  this,  I  doubt  not,  is  one  reason, 
why  spectators,  not  artists  themselves,  are  thrown 
into  much  less  lively  raptures  by  these  pictiires 
than  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  To  my  own 
feelings,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  stands  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  above  any  of  them. 

Julio  Romano's  Pan  and  Satyr  is  another  pic* 
tnre  to  make  one  wish  he  had  kept  to  his  frescoes, 
where  he  'seldom  failed  to  be  among  the  foremost. 
Raphael  never  forgot,  in  his  frescoes,  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  his  oil  painting';  the  scholar,  on 
the  other  hand,  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  the 
boldness,  and  even  harshness,  so  naturally  pro- 
duced by  fresco  painting,  and  transferred  the  same 
style*  to  canvass,  where  it  is  much  less  in  its  place. 
Hence,  in  so  many  of  hia  oil  paintings;  there  is  a 
xougfaiiess  of  ezecatioa  and  colourings  and  a  want 
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of  aoevftle  and  Anidied  oailniey  which  Mabtals 
ways  radeemed  hy  the  bokinMs  of  his  siiittdM 
tnd  the  strength  of  hie  shades*  A  H0I7  Famify 
though  of  somewhat  oatr^  eompeeitioii^  reprssinrt* 
lag  the  inhBt  standing  in  a  bam  nf  water^  to  be 
washed  by  his  mother^  ^ile  St  Anne  iMldft  ^ 
towel  to  dry  him,  is  a  better  pietnt« ;  bm  still 
there  are  hnids  and  feet  whioh  wonld  ha^e  bete 
aliowable  only  in  the  War  of  tiie  Giants,  eond  whidi 
JaIio*s  master  wo«ld  not  have  admitted  even  ih  a 
fresco.  There  is  a  copy  of  the  St  Cecilia  ascribed 
to  him ;  the  eopy  is  tnasterly,  but  the  tradition  k 
uncertain ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe  that  a  paiatet 
so  celebrated  and  to  eccapied  a*  an  original  artist 
B  Jnlio  Romano  was,  can  have  6pent  hie  ttnoie  utt 
the  innumerable  copies  which  are  every  where  eat^ 
vent  in  his  name* 

The  ptctare  which  represents  a  martyr  with  thd 
fire  kindling  at  his  feet,  and  is  ascribed  to  Michael 
Angelo,  is  jost  such  a  figure  as  he  would  have 
painted,  and  probably  its  very  prototype  may  hd 
fonad  in  the  Vatican ;  but  it  is  m  oil,  a  droumstaittNf 
always  injurious  to  the  authenticity  of  aAy  pi«titttl 
pretending  to  be  from  ite  pencil  of  au  artist  who 
used  it  so  very  seldom  in  oil  painting)  whieh  he  diM 
dared  to  be  fit  only  far  women  and  lassy  tnWfi 
The  gallery  is  weak  in  the  Venetiim,  and  BelegA 
nese,  and  Florentine  schools,  though  there  is  mui 
of  thoie  voluptuous  beauties  of  Ti&n,  commonly 
called  Venuseci,  and  a  very  beantifhl  hisdf  figttte  oi 
8t  GecUia  by  Carld  D<^  a  fiivourite  snl^ect  of 
^pyhig  among  the  iHbaleauiateunk  OfDnVInd* 
die  gTMi  fathel*  of  the  LontbaVd  H\Uj^\^  ih6Hi  i^ 
only  a  pmndt  of  Sferaa,  the  HSMmM  uMtfM' 
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of  Milan,  who  was  too  fortunate  in  having  Leo- 
nardo to  paint  him,  and  Gnicciardini  to  write  his 
history  ;  it  is  a  portrait  that  belongs  to  the  very 
first  class  in  every  respect. 

The  crowds  of  copyists  which  fill  the  gallery 
during  the  summer  months,  show  that  the  posses* 
sion  of  this  rich  collection  has  not  been  altogether 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  original  genius.  A  sure 
and  lucrative  employment  is  found  in  making  mi- 
niature copies  ;  originahty  of  style  and  composi- 
tion dies  out ;  or,  when  the  painter  ventures  to 
work  after  his  own  taste  and  imagination,  he  un- 
consciously degenerates  into'  mannerism.  Die- 
trich was  a  skilful  landscape  painter,  but  he  pos- 
sessed a  dangerous  facility  of  pencil.  Mengs,  the 
first  of  m6dem  German  artists,  though  by  birth  a 
Bohemian,  is  more  properly  to  be  given  to  Italy, 
where  he  spent  his  life.  Within  these  few  years, 
Kfigelchen  gained  a  great  name.  His  pictures  are 
diatinguiBhed  by  great  elegance  of  forms,  with 
much  softness  and  tenderness,  a  sort  of  fairy  light- 
n^Bi^,  in  the  colouring.  A  murderer  cut  him  off 
too  early.  Dresden  still  contains  many  painters, 
and  a  love  of  the  art  is  widely  diffused  ;  but  the 
painters  are  topyists,  and  the  love  of  the  art  is  di- 
lettanteism:  During  summer  and  autumn,  the 
gallery  is  filled  with  professional  and  amateur  art- 
ists, copying  the  celebrated  pictures,  or  indivi- 
dual groups  or  figures  from  them,  for  money  or 
amusement.  Many  of  them,  especially  of  the 
mere  amateurs,  are  ladies,  and  here  the  pride  of 
rank  which,  in  every  thing  else  in  Germany,  is  so 
unyielding,  gives  way.  The  countess  pursues  her 
task  by  the  side  of  her  more  humble  companion, 
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who  18  ettpyistg  for  h«r  daily  biMtd,  Wider  tlwgais 
nf  ererj  st^olKBg  stranger.  1%  k  n^tJiing  A]ie<MiM> 
man.  to  fi^  ladies  Tep$&tiag  to  Drsbdeii  firoffi  dkM 
tant  capitals,  to  spend  part  of  tlie  snaiiiier  m  cso« 
pying  pictnresb 

One  of  the  most  complete  eoUecdons  of  (sm^ 
perplates  m  Europe,  containing  every  thing  tfatfl  is 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  art,  <fr  vslttaMe 
for  practical  excellence,  forms  a  supplemetft  to  tie 
pictures.  The  earKest  is  of  the  date  of  1466,  and 
is  said  to  be  the  earliest  yet  known.  What  a  Ie«|^ 
the  art  takes  at  once  ti^u  the  tasscondi  fordift  ef 
8eb6ngaaer  and  Meditin,  to  the  drawing  and  fi^ 
nishittg  of  Dftter  !  It  is  afimsing  to  observe  the 
nhnitifls  by  which  lite  connoiseettr  disting^idsheB 
an  original  plate  firoin  the  copies^  often  eiccellenti 
whidi  have  been  made  of  inest  eeletoited  engra- 
vings. In  a  portrait,  the  graver  had  dippod  at  a 
letter  in  the  word  Bffiffieii  so  that  this  leMst  is 
accompanied  in  the  original,  by  a  slight  sci^atch^ 
more  difficult  to  be  observed  ilmn  the  fhigment  of 
a  hair.  The  copyist  either  had  not  diMerved  ^k^ 
delifect,  or  had  thought  proper  to  correct  k  f  md. 
the  absenoe  of  this  blemhib  is  life  only  test  by 
whkb  the  oo|>y  can  be  distinguished  Tirom  ^b^  oH^ 
ginal.  In  an  early  work  of  Di&rer,  whitli  contaifift 
a  town,  the  omission  of  a  small  chimneyj^^^^^Hiioli  is 
not  more  than  a  point,— and,  in  aitotb^,  a  etiU 
slighter  variation  m  the  ornaments  of  a  helmet^ 
alone  detects  the  copy*  Money  is  liberally  spent 
in  carrying  on  the  series  in  the  Works  of  the  mo- 
dem masters  of  all  eoantries.  Whoever  wIsheMi  t* 
study  the  history  «f  this  beautifiil  mt^  a^  to  be 
hiitiated  into  the  mysteries  ^  cmmisM^k^f 
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find  no  better  sdiooi  dwn  the  cabiBel  of  Dresden. 
It  einerflews  with  materialsy  and  is  under  the  di« 
Kcdaa  of  a  gentleman,  who  not  only  eeems  to  be 
thoroughly  master  of  hie  occupation,  but  has  the 
much  rarer  merit  of  being  in  the  highest  degree 
patient,  attentive,  imd  communicative. 

The  Saxons,  to  cmnplete  their  school  of  arts^ 
have  procured  a  quantity  of -ancient  sculptures, 
purchased  and  be^ed  from  diftrent  quartans  of 
Italy,  and  casts  in  gypsum  of  the  great  works, 
whil^  eould  neither  be  bought  nor  begged.  The 
latter  are  fsom  the  hands  of  Mengs  himself,  and, 
besides  perfect  accuracy,  many  parts  of  the  figure, 
eueh  ae  the  hair,  are  finished  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  industry  and  precision  than  is  usually 
found  IB  this  department  of  the  plastic  art.  Botn 
collecdons  are  under  the  direction  of  B5ttiger, 
than  whom  Germany  recognises  no  greater  name 
in  every  Amg  connected  with  ancient  art  and 
dassieal  anti(|piities.  With,  perhaps,  less  taste  in 
the  aits  themselves,  he  is  allowed  to  be  master  of 
much  DMxre  eactensive  and  profound  erudition  con* 
cemingthem,  than  WinckeJman,  in  whom  his  Con- 
inbuikm$  to  ike  Hitiory  of  Ancient  PainUnff^  cor- 
rected many  errors,  and  supplied  many  deficien- 
cies. This  erudition,  which  Heyne  and  Wolff  in 
vain  urged  him  to  lay  out  in  some  great  woric,  in- 
stead of  squandmng  it,  hj  fits  and  starts,  among 
a  hundred  differrat  sulgects  in  tracts  and  re- 
views, is  quite  in  its  place  in  his  lectures,  or  even 
in  the  AbendxeUung^  the  polite  journal  of  Dres- 
den, which  is  often  made  the  vehicle  of  his  lucu- 
brations ;  but  it  is  formidable  to  a  listener  in  mdi- 
nary  ee^viimtion.     When  Bottiger  bends  his 
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bead,  and  half  sbats  his  eyes,  the  hearer  niay  redL* 
on  on  encountering  a  flood-tide  of  eradition  and 
superlatives,  which,  however,  the. kindliness  and 
simplicity  of  the  old  man  render  perfectly  toler- 
able. .  . 

It  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  ha.  silence 
the  treasures  of  the  Griine  Gewolbey  or  Green 
Vault,  of  which  every  Saxon  is  so  proud ;  and 
whoever  takes  pleasure  in  the  glitter,  of  precious 
stones,  in  gold  and  silver  wrought,  not  merely 
into  all  sorts  of  royal  ornaments,  but  into  every 
form,  however  grotesque,  that  art  can  give  them, 
jvithout  any  aim  at  either  utility,  or  beauty,  wiU 
stroll  with  satisfaction  through  the  apartments  of 
this  gorgeous  toy-shop.  They  are  crowded  with 
the  crowns,  and  jewels,  and  r^iJ  attire  of  a  long 
line  of  Saxon  princes ;  vases  and  other  utensils 
seem  to  have  been  made  merely  as  a  means. of  ex- 
pending gold  and  silver ;  the  shelves  glitter  with 
caricatured  urchins,  whose  body  is  often  formed  of 
a  huge  pearl,  or  an  egg-shell,  the  limbs  being  add- 
ed in  enamelled  gold.  The  innumerable  carvings  in 
ivory  ai*e  more  interesting,  as  memorials  of  a  diffi- 
cult art,  which  was  once  so  highly  esteemed  in  .Ger- 
many, and  of  the  minute  labour  with  which  German 
artists  could  mould  the  most  reluctant  materials 
into  difficult  forms.  One  is  dazzled  by  the  quan- 
tity of  gems  and  precious  metals  that  glare  around 
Jbim ;  he  must  even  admjre.the  ingenuity  which 
has  fashioned  them  into  so  many  <»*nament8. and 
unmeaning  nick-xiacks  ;  but  there  is  nothing  that 
he  forgets  piore  easily,  or  that  deserves  less  to  be 
remem^bered. 

The  Musihammery  too,  (the  armoury,)  is  not 
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merely  »  mueeum^  contaiiiiag  a  few  speeiioens  of 
what  scNrt  of  things  spears  and  coats  of  msdl  w^re^ . 
bat  is  just  what  a  wdUstored  armoury  most  have 
been  in  the  days  of  yore.  Were  Europe  thrown 
back^  by  the  word  of  an  enchanter^  into  the  middle 
i^gesy  Saxony  coiild  take  the  field,  with  a  duly 
equipped  army,  sooner  than  any  other  power.  We 
cannot  easily  forin  any  idea  of  the  long  practice 
which  most  have  been  necessary  to  enable  a  man 
to  wear  such  habiliments  with  comfort,  much  more 
to  wield,  at  the  same  time,  such  arms  with  agility 
and  dexterity.  But  the  young  officers  of  those 
days  wore  armour  almost  as  soon  as  they  could 
widk>  and  transmigrated  regularly  from  one  iron 
shell  into  another,  more  unwieldy  than  its  prede- 
cessor, till  they  reached  the  full  stature  of  knight- 
hood, and  played  at  broadsword  with  the  weight 
of  a  twelve  pounder  on  their  backs,  as  lightly  as 
a  lady  bears  a  chaplet  of  silken  flowers  on  her 
head  in  a  (juadrille.  There  is  here  a  complete 
series  of  the  suits  set  apart  for  the  Princes  of 
Saxony ;  the  smallest  seemed  to  be  intended  for 
boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  who  could  prcwnenade  in  the 
cuirass  of  Augustus  IL,  which  you  can  hardly 
raise  from  the  ground,  or  wear  his  cap,  which  in- 
closes an  iron  bat  heavier  than  a  tcia-kettle ;  but 
AugDStiis,  if  you  believe  the  Saxons,  was  a  second 
Sampson.  They  have  in  their  mouths  innumer- 
able histories  of  his  bodily  prowess ;  such  as,  that 
he  lifted  a  trumpeter  in  rail  armour,  and  held  him 
aloft  on  the  palm  of  bis  hand ;  that  he  twisted  the 
iron  bju&niater  of  a  stair  into  a  rope,  and  made 
love  i/Q  9  coy  beauty  by  prese^tmg  in  onQ  hand  % 
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iMig  of  gold,  and  breaking  with  the  other  a  horse- 
shoe. 

Among  the  relics  is  the  first  instrument  with 
which  Schwarz  tried  hb  newly  inrented  gun- 
powder. The  fire  is  produced  by  friction.  A  small 
bar  of  iron,  placed  pandlel  to  the  barrel,  is  moved 
rapidly  forwards  and  backwards  by  the  hand ; 
above  it  is  a  fiint,  whose  edge  is  pressed  firmly 
against  the  upper  surface  of  the  bar  by  a  spring ; 
the  friction  of  the  flint  against  the  bar  strikes  out 
the  fire^  which  fiedls  upon  die  powder  in  a  small 
pan  beneath. 

These  are  some  of  the  treasures  and  curiosities, 
the  collections  of  arts  and  of  trifles,  which  have 
made  the  Saxons  so  proud  of  their  capital,  and 
draw  to  it  men  of  genius  and  taste,  as  well  as  men 
of  mere  idleness  and  dissipation.  The  general 
tone  of  society  bears  the  same  impress  of  light- 
pess  and  gaiety.  Though  there  are  many  men  .of 
high  literary  reputation  in  Dresden,  regular  lite- 
rary coteries  are  not  favourite  forms  of  social  life ; 
the  p^dantry  and  affectation  which  generally  sur- 
round diem  do  not  suit  the  meridian  of  Dresden. 
But  it  can  easily  happen  that,  after  sipping  your  .tea 
amid  chit-chat,  you  are  doomed  to  hear  some 
one  read  aloud  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  yawn- 
ing gentlemen  may  deserve  some  commiseration ; 
but  the  ladies  are  not  to  be  pitied,  for  they  are 
universally  the  great  patronesses  of  these  even- 
ing congregations,  and  knitting  goes  on  just  as 
rapidly  as  if  ttiey  were  tattling  with  e^ch  other. 
Tiek,  a  poet  of  original  genius  himself,  and  a  wor- 
thy co-operator  in  the  labours  which  have  so  suc- 
jcessfully  transplanted  Shakspeare  to  the  soil  of 
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Germany,  lis  peculiarly  celebrated  for  his  elo^il- 
tiooary  powers.  I  have  heard  him  read,  at  ohe 
stretch,  the  whole  of  Shakspeare's  Julius  Csesar, 
in  SchlegeFs  translation,  to  an  enraptured  tea- 
auditory,  with  a  different  modification  of  voice 
for  every  character ;  and  really  the  combined  me- 
rits of  the  translation  and  elocution  left  little  to 
be. desired. 

.  Yet,  with  all  its  lox^  of  gaiety  and  novelty, 
Dresden  is,  I  take  it,  the  only  respectable  Euro- 
pean capital  in  which  no  newspaper,  properly  so 
called,  is  published.  The  Ahendzeitung  is  int^nd- 
.^d  for  tea-tables,  and  is  jBU^  with  sentimental 
tales  and  verses,  old  anecdotes  which  interest  no* 
body,  and  critiques  on  the  performances  in  all  the 
great  German  theatres,  which  interest  every  body. 
There  is  no  political  newspaper,  owing  probably 
to  the  vicinity  of  Leipzig,'  where  people  perhaps 
believe  political  newspapers  can  be  better  mana- 
ged, because  political  matters  are  more  attended 
to,. and  better  understood.  It  cannot  be  because 
the  censorship  is  more  strict  at  Dresden  than,  at 
Leipzig,  for  all  th6  Leipzig  newspapers  are  admit- 
ted ;  and  at  the  Resource, — a  club  of  gentlemen  for 
reading  newspapers,  and  eating  dinners — I  found 
not  only  the  French  journals,  but  the  Morning 
Chronicle  and  the  Times  along-side  of  the  Courier. 
.  Though  French  is  still  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  courtiers  and  waiters,  English  is  very  ge- 
nerally cultivated  among  the  well-educated  ranks. 
The  German  which  they  speak,  and  fondly  speak, 
has  no  rival  in  purity,  except  the  dialect  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  the  preference  given  by  grammarians  to 
Jthe  latter  rests. on  small  points  of  pronunciation, 
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hi  whidi  aiHdogjr  peiiiaps  hronn  Hanover,  but 
^^  6ar  aDowB  her  litde  superiority.    So  far  btke 
nicety  of  Hanoter  from  fixing  itself  In  the  pilro 
Gretinan  states  as  the  mark  of  a  well-echicat4sd 
mat^,  tiiat  I  hare  known  Hanoreriani^,  when  Hying 
in  l^ony,  renonnce  their  natire  pronmusiationy 
to  aroid  the  drntge  of  affectation.     I  have  some* 
times  hesitated  whether  German,  on  the  lips  of  a 
iair  frolicking  Saxon,  was  not  jittt  te  pleashig  a 
Isngoage  as  Italian  in  the  month  of  alf^igfuslnfi^y 
rolnptuous  yenetian,-^th6agh  those  who  jndge 
of  tne  former  of  these  tongues  tnerely  ffoni  ^^e 
apocryphal  saying  oof  Cfaarlto  Y.^  that  it  Was  ft 
tangnage  fit  to  be  spoken  only  to  horses,  will,  no 
dod>t,  think  it  vety  ridiculous  that  imy  such  doubt 
afaotild  ever  b6  entertained.     I  do  iiot  tfiean  that 
the  accents^  considered  merely  as  the  matei^ak  of 
IMmnd,  fall  so  ildtly  on'ih^  ear ;  hni  German  ik  so 
Mxth  more  poetical  in  the  ideiiB  trhidi  these  ao* 
t^Mts  suggest  ^d  represent  tlian  any  other  li^g 
htfaguage,  that  it  possessed  it  mudi  higher  ineri^ 
becAus^,  in  addition  to  the  phlloso^^  rl^«tikir^ 
ity  of  its  strtictufe,  it  paints  in  mutoh  more  titid 
colours.    Eren  the  roughness  to  the  eai*  h  by  no 
means  so  frequenft  or  striking  as  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine ;  while  the  expressions  awake  to  many  feel- 
ings and  assoiciations,  that  the  merely  sei^ual 
claims  of  the  ear  are,  in  a  great  measure,  disre- 
garded.    A  traveller  who  has  heard  a  postilion 
grumble  about  his  Trinkgeld^  or  a  couple  of  pea- 
sants curse  and  swear  at  each  other  in  an  ale- 
house, aftd  who,  whenever  he  is  lii  company  that 
fe  suital^e  for  him,  hears  and  speaks  only  French, 
immediately  writes  do#n  that  German  is  a  horrible 
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laDgaage  which  Bpiits  the  ear,  and  furnishes  liiere- 
•)ya  coarse  medium  for  saying  coarse  things.-  What 
•would  we  think  of  Italian  were  it  judged  of  in  the 
same  way  ?  Where  are  there  upon  earth,  more 
.grating  and  atrocious  sounds  than  the  dialects  of 
.Uie  Milanese  and  Bolognese? 
>  One  of  the.  least  pleasing  features  of  this  gay 
and.  elegant  capital  is  the  number  of  condemned 
malefactors  employed  in  cleaning,  th^  streets,  fet- 
itered  by  the  leg,  and  kept  to  their  labour,  by  the 
rod  of  an  overseer,  and  the  mujG^ets  of  sentinels. 
Here,  just  as  in  Iti^y,  these  miscreants  have  the 
impudence. to  ask  charity  in  the  name  of  heayen 
from  the  passenger  whose  pocket  they  would  pick, 
or  whose  .throat  they  would  cut,  if  the  chain  were 
hut  taken  from  their  ankle.  The  time  not  con- 
sumed in  labour  is  spent  in  a  miserable  and  cor- 
rupting confinement;  in  dtmgeons  which  are  aU 
•ways :  loathsome,  and  sometimes .  subterraneous. 
'HaTisg  heard  a  professor  of  Jena  rail,  in  his  lec« 
lure,  at  the  mal-administration  of  English  prisons, 
in.  a  style  which  I.  suspected  no  German  who 
looked  nearer  home  was  entitled  to  use,  I  took 
i)ccasion  to  visit  one  of  the  prisons  of  Dresden.  It 
was  crowded  with  accused  as  well  as  condemned 
prisoners,  and  seemed  to  have  all  the  usual  defects 
of  ill-regulated  .gaols,  both  as  to  the  health  and 
mond  welfare  of  its  inmates.  They  were  depo- 
sited  in  small  dark  cells,  each  of  which  contained 
three  prisoners  ;  a  few  boards,  across  which  a 
ooaree  mat  was  thrown,  supplied  the  place  of  a 
bed,  and  the  ceUs  were  overheated.  Many  oi  the 
pijaoners  were  persons  whose  guilt  had  not  yet 
been  ascertained ;  but,  possible  as  their  innoceiicQ 
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■liglit  he,  it  Wis  to  aome  the  sizUi*  tbe  e%iitft» 
even  tlie  tvreHUi  month  of  this  demoraliziDg  •con- 
ittemenU  One  yonng  man,  whom  the  gaoler  al- 
lowed to  be  a  penon  in  a  respectable  station  of 
life,  hftd  been  pining  for  months,  without  knowing, 
as  he  said,  why  he  was  there^  The  allegation 
night  he  of  rery  donbtful  troth,  but  the  pro- 
cnstinated  snflfering,  without  any  definite  point  of 
tehmraalion,  was  certain.  Till  the  judge  shall  find 
time  to  condemn  them  to  the  highway,  or  dismisB 
them  as  innocent,  they  must  languish  on  in  these 
cormptii^  triumTtrates,  in  dungeonB»  compared 
with  which  the  oeD  they  would  he  removed  to,  if 
condemned  to  die,  is  a  comfortable  ab<^.  I 
oould  easily  bdieve  the  assurance  of  the  gaoler, 
thai  when  they  leave  the  prison,  they  are  umfoim- 
ly  worse  than  whoi  they  entered  it. 

Such  arrangements,  under  a  system  of  criminid 
law  like  that  whidi  prevails  all  over  Germany,  are 
hideous ; — because  it  is  a  system  which  sets  no 
determinate  limit  to  the  duration  df  this  preyio«s 
confinement.  The  length  of  the  imprisonnent  of 
an  accused  person  depends,  not  oli  the  law,  but  on 
tbe  judge,  or  on  those  who  are  abore  tbe  judge. 
The  kw,  haying  once  got  the  man  into  gaol,  does 
not  seem  to  trmd>le  itself  any  farther  about  him. 
There  are  instances,  and  tecent  ones  too^  of  p^- 
sons  bong  dismissed  as  innocent  afUff  a  fire 
years*  preparatonr  imprisotmient.  People,  to  be 
suMy  shake  their  heads  at  such  things,  unth  **  aye, 
it  was  Ttty  hard  on  the  poor  man,  but  the  court 
could  not  sooner  arrive  at  the  certainty  of  his  gidh 
or  innocence."  No  doubt,  it  is  better,  as  they  al- 
lege*  that  a  man  should  be  unjustly 
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fire  jetn,  thas  nnjnvtlf  hetogld  at  th^  end  of  this 
first ;  but  tfaej  cannot  see  that,  if  tbere  was  no  good 
gnmod  for  hanging  him  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
neither  eoold  Uiere  be  anj  for  keeping  him  In 
g»rf  daring  the  other  four.  They  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  discovering  the  truth.  Where  snspi* 
ciouB  circumstances  exist,  though  they  acknow- 
ledge it  would  be  wrong  to  convict  the  man,  they 
maintam  it  would  be  equflUly  wrong  to  liberate 
liun,  and  therefore  fairly  conclude  that  he  must  re- 
maiii  in  prison  "  till  the  truth  comes  out."  To  get 
at  the  certain  truth  is  a  very  excellent  thing ;  hut 
it  is  a  very  terrible  thing,  that  a  man  must  lah- 
goish  in  prison  during  a  period  indefinite  by  laW, 
till  bis  judges  discover  with  certainty  whether  h^ 
sbonld  ever  have  been  there  or  not.  The  secrecy 
in  which  all  judicial  proceedings  ane  wrapt  up  at 
once  diminisbes  thQ  apparent  number  of  such  me* 
hindKdy  abuses,  and  prevents  the  public  mind  from 
being  nrach  affec^ted  by  those  whifch  becoine  par* 
My  known. 

AJ]  th»  leads  to  another  practice,  which,  him*- 
ever  it  may  be  disgtdsed,  is  nothing  ^1M  than  th^ 
tortme.  It  is  a'  rule,  in  all  capital  offences,  not 
to  inflict  the  punishment,  however  clear  the  evi- 
dence may  be,  without  a  confession  by  the  culprit  . 
fcinlself.  High  treason,  I  believe,  is  a  practical 
exception ;  but  in  all  other  capital  crimes,  though 
there  should  not  be  a  hook  to  hang  a  doubt  upon, 
yet,  if  the  culprit  deny,  he  is  only  condemned  to, 
peihapK,  perpetual  imprisonment.  There  is  nO 
getting  rid  of  the  dilemma,  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  man's  judges,  his  guilt  is  either  clearly  prov^ 
or  it  is  not.    If  it  be  clearly  proved,  then  the  whole 
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punishment,  if  not,  then  no  punishment  at  all, 
ehould  be  inflicted ;  otherwise,  suspicions  are  visit* 
ed  as  crimes,  and  a  man  is  treated  as  a  criminal, 
because  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  be  one  or  not.'=* 
If  his  judges  think  that  his  denial  proceeds  mere- 
ly from  obstinacy,  he  is  consigned  to  a  dungeon, 
against  whose  horrors,  to  judge  from  the  one  I 
was  shown,  innocence  itself  could  not  long  hold 
out;  for  death  on  the  scaffold  would  be  a  far 
easier  and  more  immediate  liberation,  than  the 
mortality  which  creeps  over  every  limb  in  such  a 
cell.  It  is  a  cold,  damp,  subterraneous  hole ;  the 
roof  is  so  low,  that  the  large  drops  of  moisture 
distilling  from  above  must  trickle  immediately  on 
the  miserable  inmate ;  its  dimensions  are  so  con- 
fined, that  a  man  could  not  stretch  out  his  limbs 
at  full  length.  Its  only  furniture  is  wet  straw, 
scantily,  strewed  on  the  wet  ground.  There  is 
not  the  smallest  opening  or  cranny  to  admit  either 
light  or  air ;  a  prisoner  could  not  even  discern  the 
crust  of  bread  and  jug  of  water  allotted  to  support 
life  in  a  place  where  insensibility  would  be  a  bless- 
ing. I  am  not  describing  any  relic  of  antiquated 
barbarity ;  the  cell  is  still  in  mo^t  efficient  op^ta- 


,  *  The  established  practice  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
of  late  yeats,  especially  by  Feuerbach,  a  high  name  in 
German  jurisprudence.  The  query,  Whether  evidence 
that  would  be  insufficient  to  convict  without  the  confession 
of  the  culprit,  should  justify  a  lower  degree  of  punishment, 
or  free  him  from  all  punishment,  was  the  subject  of  a  prize 
question  in  1800.  A  summary  of  the  controversy  may  be 
found  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Archiv  det 
Criminairechts,  edited  by  Proftssors  Klein,  KlMnschz»d, 
and  Konopadc 
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tiMl.  Abdiit  four  years  ago,  it  wds  inhabited  by 
i,  woman  convicted  of  mnrder.  As  she  still  d^ 
nied  the  crime,  bet  judg^,  who  had  no  pretence 
for  doabt,  sent  her  to  this  dnngeon,  to  extort  a 
cctoffession.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  her  obGfti* 
pkcf  gav^  Wky ;  when  she  had  jtidt  strength  etiotrgh 
Mi  to  tottet  to  th^  Scaffold,  she  confessed  the  ittuN 
dei*  exflmly  «d  it  fa^  been  proved  against  hen 

Such  a  practice  is  t^tblA&g  to  all  good  feeling, 
^en  wheii  rietred  as  h  puiiishment ;  when  used 
befdre  cobdemnattoh,  to  extoit  a  confession,  in 
What  imaginable  point  does  it  differ  from  the 
torture  ?  Really  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to 
believe,  thait  it  is  not  without  some  view  to  future 
utility,  that,  in  a  more  roomy  apartment  ^djoiiiing 
this  infamous  dungeon,  all  the  regular  approived 
liistttiments  of  torture,  from  the  wheel  to  the 
pificers,  are  still  religiously  pre^t^rved.  A  number 
of  iron  books  are  fixed  in  the  ceiling ;  a  Correspond- 
ing block  of  wood  runs  across  th6  floor,  filled  With 
sharp  pieces  of  iron  pointing  upwards ;  in  a  ccittDer 
W^e  mouldering  the  topes  by  which  pHsotf^ts  tf^ed 
to  ht  suspended  by  th^  wrists  from  thfe  b^oks^  With 
tb^it  f«et  re^ng  dt  the  iron  points  below.  The 
benches  imd  t)^bl6  of  the  judges  still  tetaiin  then: 
phJifey  As  Well  fits  the  old-ikshioned  iron  candlentick, 
t^idi»  <>ven  at  mid-day,  furnished  the  Only  light 
that  i^endeired  visible  the  darknesi§  of  this  <<  Cell  of 
gtfih  and  misery."  Fortunately,  the  dust  had  uow 
settled  thick  upon  them,  never,  let  us  hope,  to  be 
disturbed. 

llie  wotst  of  all  is,  that  this  specied  of  torture 
(fbr,  couiideiteg  whlit  fiort  of  imprisonment  it  i^, 
atfd  tot  what  purposes  it  is  h^icted,  I  can  give  it 
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no  other  name)  is  jast  of  that  kind  which  works 
most  sorely  on  the  least  corrupted.  To  the  mas- 
ter-spirits of  villainy^  and  long-tried  serTants  of 
iniqoity,  a  dark,  damp  hole,  wet  straw,  and  hread 
and  water,  are  much  less  appalling  than  to  the 
novice  in  their  trade^  or  to  the  innocent  man, 
against  whom  fortuitous  circumstances  have  di- 
rected suspicion.  How  many.men  have  burdened 
themselves  with  crimes  which  they  never  commit- 
ted, to  escape  from  torture  which  they  never  de- 
served !  •  What  a  melancholy  catalogue  might  be 
collected  out  of  the  times  when  the  torture  was 
still  inflicted  by  the  executioner  I  And,  alas  I  very 
recent  experience  robs  us  of  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
lieving they  have  disappeared,  now  that  Germany 
has  substituted  for  the  rack  so  excruciating  a  con- 
finement. A  lamentable  instance  happened  in 
Dresden  while  I  was  there,  (1821.)  Kligelchen, 
the  most  celebrated  German  painter  of  his  day, 
had  been  murdered  and  robbed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  A  soldier,  of  the  name  of  Fis- 
cher, was  apprehended  on  suspicion.  After  a  long 
investigation,  his  judges  found  reason  to  be  clear- 
ly satisfied  of  his  guilt;  but  still,  as  he  did  not 
confess,  he  was  sent  to  the  dungeon,  to  conqu^ 
his  obstinacy.  He  stood  it  out  for  some  months, 
but  at  last  acknowledged  the  murder.  He  had  not 
'  yet  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  when  circumstan- 
ces came  out  which  pointed  suspicion  against  an- 
other soldier,  named  Kalkofen,  as  having  been  at 
least  ah  accomplice  in  the  deed.  The  result  of 
the  new  inquiry  was,  the  clearest  proof  of  Fischer's 
total  innocence.  Kalkofen  voluntarily  confessed, 
■  not  only  that  he  was  the  murderer  of  Kugelchen, 
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but  tbat  he  had  likewise  committed  a  similar 
crime,  which  had  occurred  some  months  before, 
and  the  perpetrator  of  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
discovered.  The  miscreant  was  executed,  and  the 
very  same  judges  who  had  subjected  the  unhappy 
Fischer  to  such  a  confinement,  to  extort  a  confes- 
sion, now  liberated  him,  cleared  from  every  suspi- 
cion. As  the  natural  consequence  of  such  durance 
in  such  an  abode,  he  had  to  be  earned  from  the 
prison  to  the  hospital.  He  said,  tbat  he  made  his 
false  confession,  merely  to  be  released,  even  by 
hastening  his  execution,  from  this  pining  torture, 
which  preys  equally  on  the  body  and  the  mind.  This 
is  the  most  frightful  side  of  their  criminal  justice. 
It  may  be  allowed,  that  there  are  few  instances  of 
the  innocent  actually  suffering  on  the  scaffold; 
snch  examples  are  rare  in  all  countries  ;  though  it 
IS  clear  that,  in  Germany,  the  guiltless  must  often 
owe  his  escape  to  accident,  while  the  law  has  done 
every  thing  in  its  power  to  condemn  him.  But  even 
of  those  who  have  at  length  been  recognised  as 
innocent,  and  restored  to  character  and  society, 
how  many,  like  poor  Fischer,  have  carried  with 
them,  from  their  prison,  the  seeds  of  disease, 
which  have  ultimately  conducted  them  to  the 
grave,  as  certainly  as  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel  I 

The  Estates  of  Saxony  were  sitting  at  Dresden, 
and  part  of  them  came  to  a  quarrel  with  the  go- 
vernment ;  the  civic  provosts  setuhemselves  in 
downright  opposition  to  the  anointed  king,  or,  at 
least,  to  the  anointed  king's  ministers.  The  Es- 
tates have  as  yet  undergone  no  change  ;  they  re- 
tain their  antiquated  form,  their  old  tediousness, 
expensiveness,  and  inefficiency^a  collection  of 
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coiurUy  iu>Uo»  und  heQeficsd  clergyiBeo>  or  l^ymfin 
efljoying  reveokaes  tbat  oQoe  belonged  to  iDlergy- 
men,  called  together  tti  oM-»iiMhioaed  ia»traBieni9 
whioh  the  royal  wishes  must  condescend  t9  nae* 
but  can  likewise  conmaiid.  The  great  mass  isi 
the  population,  exclusive  of  the  a]i8toqc:acy»  can 
be  said  to  b»ye  a  yjolce  qn]y  throng  the  few  re- 
presentatives of  the  towns,  in  th/s  mode  of  wbose 
election,  a§^,  there  i»  nothing  popular.  It  was 
they  alone,  however,  who  showed  a  desire  to 
question  the  condnct  of  the  higher  powers.  They 
complaiined  that  their  rights  had  been  violated  in 
the  imposition  of  taxes ;  they  called  for  the  ac* 
counts  of  those  branches  of  the  administration  for 
winch  extraardinary  supplies  were  demanded; 
when  this  was  refused,  they  requested  permission 
to  make  their  proceedings  public,  as  a  justification 
9f  themselves  to  the  people,  TUs,  too,  was  refu* 
sed,  and  they  then  addressed  a  remonstrance  to 
the  ffiUerschaft,  or  assembly  of  the  nobility,  re- 
questing that  body  to  joi^  them  in  making  good 
weir  reasonable  demands.  To  all  inquines  i/a 
Pre^den  how  the  matter  )iad  gone  on,  and  wiuit 
proceedings  the  RiMerschaft  had  adopted,  ^e 
universal  and  discour^^g  answer  was,  man%oem 
nic&tf  "  nobody  knows." 

In  fact,  in  a  body  so  constituted,  Inhere  is  always 
one  predominating  and  iiresistible  interest,  that  »i 
the  aristocracy^  In  numbers,  and  still  more  in  in* 
fluence,  they  form  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  are  called  to  this  assembly  of  indejSnite 
powers,  of  advisers  rather  iJban  controllers*  This 
iaflnence  is^  in  every  case,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
crown ;  because,  from  the  habits  of  socie^r,  and 
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die  want  of  all  political  independence  whaM  diers 
baa  newer  been  a  public  poKtical  lifei  theae  vHhb 
oatenaibly  bold  it  buovr  no  bigfaer  reward  than  tbe 
smiles  of  the  crown.  Yon  wonld  meire  eMypn^ 
yail  with  them  to  vote  away  the  money  or  pcrwm^ 
al  secnrity  of  the  people  withont  inqmry,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  excluded  from  the  next  court 
dinner.  The  defect,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the 
aristocracy  possessing  a  powerful  interest ;  for 
every  country  which  pretends  to  exclude  then 
from  it  is  forcing  its  political 'sodety  into  uaaatu* 
ral  forms,  and  can  scarcely  promise  itself  a  stable 
or  tranquil  political  existence:  it  lies  in  their  pea* 
sessing  this  influence  only  in  form,  while  it  really 
belongs  to  the  executive,  and  still  merei  in  their 
allowing  no  other  class  to  have  any  influence  at 
alL 

.  Amid  the  feudal  relations  under  which  thb  form 
of  government  originated,  and  which  akne  cotdd 
give  it  any  justification,  the  nobiHty  were  redly 
almost  the  only  persons  (exclusive  of  tfaO'  totma 
that  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the  empinl|1 
who  (Muld  be  trusted,  to  any  useful  purpose,  wita 
political  power.  The  connexion  between  tlieni 
and  the  lower  ranks  was  so  unequal,  tiiait  any  sa^ 
flluence  given  to  the  latter  oidy  increased  die  pow^ 
^r  of  tbe  fonner.  A  noble  could  have  used  theb 
votes  just  as  arbitrarily  in  wresiaag  frwn  a  neigb* 
bonr  the  ropresentadon  of  a  county,  as  he  used 
their  swords  in  wresting  from  inm  a  pretty  dangh* 
ter,  or  a  score  of  black  cattle*  Out  ai  their  own 
body,  no  class  pretended  to  any  rights,  becanae 
there  were  none  which  could  be  mainUaned  againai 
VOL.  u  T  7 
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tbe  bnile  force  that  had  every  where  constituted 
the  sword  interpreter  of  public  law.  But  tins  ex- 
dowo  inflaence  was  likewise  a  very  effective  one 
against  the  msnarch.  Those  very  feudal  relsAioDS 
which  enabled  them  to  abuse  every  body  else, 
anaUed  them  likewise  to  prevent  the  monarch  from 
abusing  any  body  without  their  permission.  If 
a^en  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  called 
them  annmd  him  to  punish  a  disobedient  coimt, 
or  an  Impertinent  proTost,  they  took  their  own 
way»  a«d  followed  their  own  Hkings,  in  the  qnar- 
reL  The  army  of  the  enbpire  was  half  assembled, 
nade  half  a  campaign  to  do  nodiing  at  all,  and,  in 
the  coarse  of  centuries,  down  to  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  when  the  phantom  for  the  last  time  took  a 
bodily  form^  fully  justified  the  ridicule  attached  to 
the  very  name  of  the  Heichs-executions-armee.  But 
it  is  long  iince  all  the  relations  of  society  were  to- 
tally ^changed  in  both  respects.  The  excluded 
glasses  have  become  more  proper  depositories  of  A 
eertain  porti(m  of  political  influence ;  still  earlier^ 
fbel^xcludbig  classes  had  become  altogether  unfit 
to'  m^Bopolizie  an  influence  intended  to  check  the 
mcMiansb,  because  they  had  degenerated  into  a 
body  of  Goortly  petainers,  dependent  on  that  very 
lOiOmuKfa,' commanded  by  him  ts  ratify  bis  plea- 
smrey  toqnested  perbE^  to  advise/ai^,  if  they  dis- 
i^pirored^  destitute  of  every  instrument  to  make 
their  disapprobation  efficient.  They  were  power- 
fid  men,  and^  in  opposing  the  monarch,  were  on 
many,  occasions  aseful  men,  so  long  as  they  had 
awords  iiji  their  hands,  and  vassals  at  tbeir  backs ; 
bu£  tl^y  ace.wiorthless  as  a  legislative  body,  now 
that  their  only  weapon  is  the  grey  goose-  quill  in 
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the  hand  of  their  clerk.*  Pablic"  opinion  conld 
alone  give  them  force ;  bnt  that  is  a  weapon  which 
they  do  not  yentnre  to  use,  for  they  know  that,  if 
once  drawn,  it  would  prpbably  attack  the  forms 
which  make  them,  though  only  in  name,  the  ex- 
clusive oi^ans  of  pubHc  sentiment  on  the  public 
administration. 

Thus  the  predominating  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, though  annihilated  as  to  its  power  of  do- 
ing  good,  still  exisfs  as  tQ  its  power  of  excludii^ 
all  other  classes  which  have  gradually  risen  to  be 
worthy  of  a  more  e£Bicient  voice ;  the  old  forms 
were  cut  only 'to  oligarchical  shapes,  and  are  still 
the  uniform  of  the  only  constitutional  legblators. 
The  system  is  bad  in,  theory,  because  it  is  at  oncev 
exclusive  and  inefficient ;  in  practice,  it  is  not  pro^ 
dnctive  of  real  oppression,  because,  from  the  per-r 
Bonal  character  of  the  monarch,  he  is  as  anxious  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  kingdom  as  of  his 
imntBunily.  *  Bitt  in  Saxony,  as  in  every  ottier 
Grerman  state  which  has  admitted  no  mocKficatioil 
qf  the  old  principle,  a  king  with  a' less  estimable 
heart)  imd  no  better  a.heac^  than  the  present  aove^ 
reign,  could  do  infinite  mischief,  and  there  would 
be  Bo«  recognised  power  in  the  state  whidi  could 
legally  and  ejffectually  set  itself  in  the  breach. 

•  ^  So  accniately  do  tbe  people  judge  of  t1i6  atility  of  such 
1^  body*  that  it  has  become  a  vulgar,  indeed,  but  yet  a  ttue^ 
because  a  proverbial  distich ;  '  '  . 

Das  WM  dn  Landtag  ist  schliesst  lidi  in  diesem  Rdnif 
Venanunelt  euch,  sdudflFt  geld,  und  paokt  euc)i  wcedex  heinu 
The  picture  of  our  parHament  Is  in  these  simple  rhymes; 
Aaiembie,  give  us  moneyi  and  get  home  again  betimes.  ^ 
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iUnner  Tenargtoi  du  btlUIende  Vieh»  und  die  Pferd*  an  den 

Wagent 
Wiiehe  tiockneten  emiig  auf  alien  Hecken  die  Weiber ; 
Uad  W  ttgOtalendia  Kinder  rich  platicbemd  tm  Waaeetdee  Badiefc' 

G0lft«. 


Retracino  TliiiriBgia  from  Weimar  towards 
the  capital  of  Westpfa^ia,  Erforth,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  former,  presents  its  ramparts  and 
cannon.  It  is  onl^  as  a  fortress,  forming  the  key 
between  Saxony  and  Franconia,  that  it  is  now  of 
iny  importance ;  and  the  lounging  Pmssian  mi]i« 
tary.  are  the  most  frequent  o^bjects  in  its  deserted 
streets.  The  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  whom  its 
trade  and  manufiactures  maintained,  down  to  the 
«nd  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  diminished  to 
lefts  than  one-third  of  the  number.  Erfurth  sunk 
as  Leipdg  rose.  The  last  scene  of  splendour  -diat 
enliyened  it  was  the  congress  of  so  many  crown- 
ed heads  round  Napoleon  in  1807.  Bonaparte^ 
though  he  rarely  indulged  in  the  mere  pleasures 


ef  TOjahy;  had  a  ttcubp  of  F^^eneh'acton  with  htm,: 
tod  both  here  aiid  at  Weitnar,  be  oi^ered  VoU 
iab^'sDeath'of  CsBdaribbe  given,— 41  strange  choicer 
lor  snch  a  man.  'DaiiDg  the  congresa  of  Aix*la^ 
Chfcqpelle,  the  wife  oi  a  northern  minttter  refased 
to^ go  to  the  theatre,*  because  <<'cette> pi^ce  liber- 
ille,"  WUHam 'TeH,  was  to^ 'be  performed. 
< '  The  Augnstine  monastery,  in  which  the  yoimg: 
liQtber  first  put  on  the  cowl  of  the  hiersrdiy  whi<£: 
he  was  to  shak^  to  its  Ibimdations,  md  strove  to* 
hall  t^h  his  fiute  the  impatient  longings  of  a  spi- 
rit that  was  to  set  Europe  in  flamed,  has  been  cto" 
verted-  to  the-  purposes  of'  an  orphan  asylufiil ;  but 
the  cell  of  the  Reformer*  hasbeen  religiously  pris«' 
served,  us  the  earliest  memorial  of  the  greatest 
BUm  of  modem  times.  The  gallery  on  which  it 
•pens  is  adorned)  with  a  Dance^of  D^ath,*  and 

above  the  ddor  is' the' inscription, 

.  .  •     »  ... 

Celjula,  divino  magnoque  habitata  Luthero, 
.  Salve,  vix  tantb  cellula  digna  viro ! 
l^^us  erat  qui  legum  splendida  tecta  subnet, 
Te  dkUgnatas  non  tamen  iUe  fult> 

The  cell  Is  small  and  simple,  and  must  have 
been  a  freezing  study^    Beside  his  portrait  is  hung 

*  The  reader  probably  knows,  that  such  a  Dance  of 
Death  is  a  series  of  paintings  representing  Death  leading 
off  to  the  other  world  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  monarch  * 
to  the  b^f^gar,  and  of  all  professions  and  characten,  priests 
and  coquettes,  soldiers  and  philosophera,  musicians  and; 
doctors,  &C.  &c.    They  were  generally  painted,  either  in- 
chorchyaids,  as  in  die  cemetery  of  the  Neustadt  in  Dres- 
den, to  teach  the  general  doctrine  of  human  mortality,  or- 
in  charges  and  conTcnts,  to  commemorate  the  ravages  o^ 
a  pestilence.    Of  the  latter  kind  was  the  oelebrated  Dano» 

t2 
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a  CremiMi  «xpodtioii  of  Ae  text,  **  Death  is  girol-» 
lowed  up  in  yictoiy,"  in  his  own  liandwntiBg,Bnd 
written  m  the  form  in  which  old  books  often  ter* 
ninstey  an  inyerted  pymmid*  There  is  a  copyoS 
his  Bible»  bo  MX  of  rery  good  illnminalions,  iktt 
it  might  he  called  a  Bible  with  plates.  The  wood- 
en boards  are  corered  with  ingenions  carving  and 
gilding,  and  etadded  with  pieces  of  coloiffed 
glass,  to  imitate  the  precions  stones  which  m  fire* 
^nently  adorn  the  manuscripts  of  the  cbnrch.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  bermit  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  thus  employed  bis  leime 
boors  to  do  honour  to  Lnthor ;  yet  Protestant  htf« 
Buts  are  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
.  Wherever  monks  nestled,  nnns  were  never 
awanting.  Thoogfa  the  Pmsnan  goremment  eject- 
ed both,  when  compdled  by  its  necessities  to 
*  conrert  church  property  to  the  use  of  the  state,  a 
few  samples  were  retained,  not  out  of  regard  to 
the  religious  objects  of  the  institution,  but  iroin 
views  (S  public  utility  as  to  education.  The  Ab- 
bess of  the  Ursuline  convent  in  Erfurth  very  af- 
fably receives  the  world,  though  she  never  comes 
into  it.  The  convent  machinery  is  entire.  When 
yott  knodc,  a  key  is  sent  out  by  a  turning  box, 
and  the  Iwy  admits  yon  as  far  as  the  parlour 

of  Detlh  St  BAIe,  pamted  on  the  occasion  of  the  plague 
wfaieh  raged  wbUe  the  Coundl  was  sittiog.  It  no  longer 
exists,  except  in  eogrmogs.  It  has  conmioidy  bees  attii- 
buted  to  Holbein ;  but,  c^  late  yeaiA,  this  has  been  qoee- 
tioned,  and  aUempts  have  been  made  to  prove*  fioin  psr* 
tieular  figures  and  dresses,  thiU  it  was  painted  at  least  sixty 
^cMs  befffire  H<riUieiB  was  bora,  and  probably  by  Ohuibcf, 
whose  name  sppcacs  on  out  of  the  iSgarefc 


gi«t&  The  gtftte,  however^  is^  no  longer  tbe  n& 
phig  tdira  of  the  profane  sex*  A  withered  dame^ 
whose  coBBecrated  charms  can  hear  with  p^ect 
impanity  the  gaze  of  worldly  eyes,  admits  the 
▼isbor  to  the  presence  of  the  Abhess  in  the  par* 
lour,  a  spacious,  but  empty,  bare,  and  comfordess 
room.  The  Abbess  i^pwed  to  be  about  sixty, 
durii^  twentv*two  years  of  which  she  had  neyer 
crossed  the  threshold  of  her  conrent.  She  waa 
extremely  active  and  obli^ng,  without  any  taint 
of  the  ascetic  or  affectedly  demure*  She  spoke 
willinglyv  as  was  natural,  of  the  happiness  and 
tranqcuUity  of  her  spiritual  family,  and,  with  team 
kk  her  eyes,  of  the  late  Queen  of  Brussia,  who  had 
saved  them.  A  black  gown,  like  a  sack,  any  thing 
but  iaahioned  to  display  the  shape,  descended  from 
the  shoulders  to  tbe  toes  in  one  unvarying  diame- 
ter. A  thick  white  bandage  wrapped  up  the  neck 
to  the  very  chin,  and  was  joined  below  to  a  broad 
tippet  of  the  same  colour,  which  entirely  covered 
the  shoulders  and  breast.  The  eyebrows  peeped 
forth  from  beneath  another  white  bandage,  which 
enveloped  the  brow,  covered  the  hair,  and  was 
joined  behind  to  the  ample  black  veil,  which  the 
Abbess  bad  politely  thrown  back.  The  whole  dresa 
consisted  of  coarse  plain  black  and  white,  without 
a  titUe  of  oinament,  either  in  good  or  bad  taste. 

On  the  parlour  table  lay  a  number  of  work-- 
bags, pin^cases,  pin^cushions,  and  similar  trifles^' 
the  manufacture  of  which  employs  the  leisure 
hours  of  tb^  brides  of  heaven.  It  is  expected  that 
the  visitor  shall  make  a  purchase ;  and  he  does  it 
the  more  willingly  in  this  case,  because  the  con* 
wm%,  though  not  at  all  wo«ltby>  educates  |pratui» 
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tonsly  A  ntiffiber  of  poor  female  diltdrea.  'No'bet- 
ter  Why  conld  have  been  devised  of  dmfikoyiii^ 
the  titte  which,  in  spite  of  de^otioii,  must  h«ag 
heavf  on  the  hands  of  a  nun.     *^  Pray  without 
ceasing,"  is  a  difficult  injunction,  even  foi'  ypnng 
ladies.  J[t  was  ^is  view  of  public  admnts^skme 
which,  on  the  intercession  of  the  late  quieen,  aavied 
the  convent  from  abolition.  The  nun  was  aHo^^e^ 
to  separate  herself'  from  the  world,  but  only  to 
perform  the  duties  of  a  mother. 

The  church,  with  its  imi^es  and  cfraanH^nts,* 
displayed,  as  might  be  expected,  a  huge  profusioty 
of  millinery,  in  the  very  w<M*st  style  of  sating  an^ 
gilding.  The  images,' and,  above  all,  those  of  the 
Virgin,  On  whose  adornment  her  virgin  devotees 
had  bestowed  all  ttieir  simple  skill  and  pious  in-* 
dustry,  were  homble. 

It  is  even  allowed'to  visit  the  cells,  the  Abbess 
having  previeusly  tsken  care  to  remove  the  laha^ 
bitants.  The  cell  ipras  about  ten  feet  long,  by  fX£ 
broad.  Though  the  weal^er.  was  still  extremely 
cold,  there  was  neither  stoves  nor  fire-place  ;  and 
the  only  window  loioked  out  upon  a  small  inner 
cotirt,  whicli,  in 'summer,  is  a  garden.  In  one 
cornier  stood  a  low  bbdy  with  coarse^  but  dean 
green  curtains,  so  barrow,  that  even>a  nun'  most 
lie  very  quiet  to  lie  comfortebly.  A  few  religious 
daubhlgs  misadomed  the  walls  ;  on  a  small  <table 
lay  a  few  religious  books,  and  beside  them  stood 
a  glaes  case;  containing  a  waxen  figure  of  a  humatf 
body  in  the  most  revolting  state  of  corrup^on,  co« 
vered  and  girt  round  by  its  crawling  and  loath-! 
some  destroyers.  This  was  the  furniture  of  the 
nun's  cell ;  every  thipg  simple  and  sOTiou8-'--4iothii^ 


but  ^  Hglit  of  Heairen  to  put  ber  la  mmd  of  the 
world  which  she  had  quitted. 

In  some  particulars,  the  rigonr  of  the  strict 
monastic  rale  has  been  relaxed.  The  nuns  are  al- 
lowed to  coHTOfse  alone  with  their  friends  at  the 
(Mrionr  grate  ;  formerly  it  was  necessary  that  two 
sisterg  should  be  present.  But  the  law  of  absolute 
wclmion  is  unrelentingly  maintained  ;  the  nun, 
liamg  once  taken  the  veil,  never  again  crosses 
tbe  weshold  of  the  convent.  It  is  right  it  should 
be  80,  if  a  convent  is  to  exist  at  all.  The  moment 
tbis  rale  is  relaxed,  a  nunnery  becomes  merely  a 
boarding^ihouse,  and  one  of  a  very  questionable 
bind.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  more  than  doubtful, 
whether  the  Prussian  government  would  visit  a 
nioaway  nun  with  any  punishment,  or  compel 
ber  to  return  to  her  religious  confinement.  The 
%s  in  which  pretty  g^ls  were  built  up  in  stone 
^^  for  preferring  a  corporeal  to  a  spiritual  bride- 
groom are  over,  and  the  truant  damsel  would  pro« 
^ly  be  left  to  the  chastisement  of  her  own  con- 
^enoe.  The  noviciate  is  two  years,  and,  during 
^  preceding  two  years,  five  young  ladies  had 
^'^  the  veiL  The  permission  of  the  government 
^  necessary ;  for,  without  the  royal  sanction,  no 
Woman  dare  marry  h^self  to  Heaven.  The  pre* 
^6ction  for  such;  matches,  however,  is  rapidly 
^^^pearing.  The  number  of  sisters  in  this  con* 
^nt  is  seventeen.  At  the  accession  of  the  present 
Abbess  they  were  fiftynsix.  They  had  died  out, 
^ofit  of  them,  she  said,  in  a  good  old  age,  and 
^^clidates  had  not  come  forward  in  sufficient 
'^'imbers  to  replace  them. 

Gufcnnistances  prevented  190  from  indulgmg  in 


more  tb«A  a  btusty  glance  at  Gothic  another  amaU 
capital  of  a  small  state.  It  has  more  the  air  of  a 
totm  thiiB  Weimar,  b^t  has  not  more  of  the  bns- 
tle  of  lifcb  and  far  less  of  its  pleasores  and  ele* 
gBnt  enjoyments,  Grotha  has  not  maintained  the 
Uterary  character  which  it  had  hegan.  to  acquire 
u:ider  Ernest  II.  Himsdf  a  man  of  science,  he 
drew  men  oi  science  to  his  court,  and  all  publie 
institutions  connected  with  learning  flourished  be* 
aeath  his  libendity^  His  successor,  the  late  Dukey 
who  died  in  1822^  waa  of  retired  and  eccentric 
habits,  bordering  occasionally  on  hypochondriac* 
Though  allowed  not  to  be  witfiout  talent,  and 
stipposed  to  ha^e  eiren  written  romances,  he 
sought  his  enjoyments  chiefly  in  music-  ->  Many 
people  would  not  reckon  the  wai^  of  a  theatre  a 
misfortune  in  a  town ;  but,  in  a  small  Germaii  ca^ 
pital,  where  the  icourt-  affects  no  parade,  and  pa«i 
troilizes  no  other  mode  of  amusement,  nothing 
could  be  a  surer  sign  of  its  Trophonian  qualities. 
The  Goths  occasionally  pack  thjsmselves  intq 
coaches,  and  make  a  journey  ci  forty  mile^^  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  to  hear  an  opera  in  Wei«> 


.,  Eisenach  is  the  most  wealthy  and  populpni 
town  in  the  duchy  of  Weimat,  and^ends.a  whole 
member  to  parlialnent.  With.apopulatioi|not  exn 
ceeding  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  h  was  rfBckoniedy 
till  within  these  few  years,  amongst  the  most  flou<* 
rishing  of  the  manufacturing,  towivs  so.  frequent 
between  Leipang  and  Frankfort.  Seduced  by  the 
protection  which  the  continental  system  seemed 
to  promise,  its  capitalists  forsook  the  manufacture^ 
of  wool  for  that  of  cotton.    They  had  just  adv^- 
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ced'fiu?  enoiig^  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of  uU 
tiidately  succeeding,  when  the  imexpected  changes 
in  political  relations  again  opened  the  German 
snarkets  to  England,  and  their  cotton  manufact- 
tues  were  blighted.  One  of  the  naost  ingenious 
end  p^nseTering  among  their  capitalists  told  me^ 
ihsty  during  the  former  period,  he  had  employed 
nearly  four  hundred  persons  in  spinning  cotton,—^ 
akige  scale  for  an  establishment  in  a  small  Saxon 
^wn.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  struggle  on  after 
the' peace,  found  it  necessary  to  follow  the  exam^ 
|ile  of  others,  ifismiss  the  greater  part  of  his  wprk? 
mco,  jietnrh  with  the  rest  to  wool,  adhere  to  the 
eoramercial  congress  of  Darmstadt,  and  cry  loud- 
ly for  prohibitory  duties  against  England. 

The  ruins  of  the  Wartburg,  an  ancient  residence 
Df  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  hang  majestically  above 
4he  town,  on  a  wooded  eminence,  overlooking  the 
nost  beautiful  portion  of  the  Thuringian  forest; 
It  was  here  th^t  the  Elector  of  Saxony  did  Lu- 
ther the  friendly  turn  of  detaining  him  ostensibly 
tt  ft  prisoner,  to  secure  him  against  the  hostility 
•^  the  church,  whom  his  boldness  before  the  diet 
At  Worms  had  doubly  incensed  ;  and,  among  the 
few  apartments  still  maintained  in  some  sort  of  re* 
|Mur>  is  that  in  which  the  Reformer  lightened  the 
-tedium  of  his  durance,  by  completing  his  transla- 
;tiaQ.of  the  Bible.  In  the  pioiis  work  he  was  often 
internkpted  by  the  Devil,  who  viewed  its  progress 
with  dismay,  but  who  could  not  have  been  treat* 
-ed  with  greater  contempt  by  St  Dunstan  himself 
:tfaan  by  the  Reformer.  Having  appeared  in  vain^ 
not  only  in  his  own  inferaal  personality,  but  imder 
the  more  seducing  forms  of  indolence,  lukewarm- 
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11688,  and  love  of  worldly  grandeur,  heat  length 
assumed  the  shape  of  a  large  hlue  fly*  But  Ln« 
ther  knew  Satan  in  all  his  disguises,  rehuked  him 
manfully,  and  at  length,  losing  all  patience  as  the 
concealed  devil  still  buzzed  round  his  pen,  starts 
ed  up,  and  exchtming,  Wititi  du  dann  niehtruk^ 
bk^im  /*  hurled  his  huge  ink»bottle  ttt  the  prmce  of 
darkness.  The  diabolical  intruder  ^sappeared, 
and  the  ink,  scattered  on  the  wall,  remains,  untii 
this  day,  a  visible  proof  of  the  great  Reformer's 
invulnerability  to  ail  attacks  of  the  evil  one.  The 
people,  no  less  superstitions  in  iheir  own  way, 
than  the  devotees  of  the  opposing  church,  look 
with  horror  on  the  sceptics  who  .find  in  the  story 
merely  the  very  credible  fact,  that  the  honest  R»* 
former,  who  by  no  means  possessed  the  placidity 
of  uncle  Toby,  had  lost  his  temper  at  the  buzzing 
of  an  importunate  fly.  Werner,  who,  notwkfe- 
standing  the  frequent  mysticinn-of  his  theology, 
and  the  irregularity  of  his  fancy,  has  delineated 
XiUther,  in  the  Weihe  der  dSfu^  with  more*  fbcte 
than  any  other  German  poet,  represents  him  as  so 
exhausted  and  abstracted  from  the  world,  after  in^ 
tense  study,  that  for  a  while  he  dees  isot  know  hia 
own  father  and  mother. 

On  entering,  from  Saxony,  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  both  nature  and  man  present «  dil^ 
ferent  appem'ance*  There  is  more  of  the  forest  $ 
the  country  is  a  heap  of  moderately  elevated 
ridges,  stretching  across  each  other  in  every  va» 
tiety  of  form  and  direction,  and  principally  covo^ 
ed  with  beech  woods*    All  the  cultivation  lies  im 

*  Wilt  (hou  not J>s  ^oiet  I 
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themrrow  TaBeys  wfaidi  nm  between  dieiiH  eocft« 
aonally  cMmbing  the  friope  a  short  way,  and  eii<* 
croichkig  on  t^  forest  just  far  enough  to  show 
bow  Dmcb  nay  still  be  gained.  From  their  posi-^ 
tioa  and  confined  extent,  the  yalleys  are  exposed^ 
in  this  climate^  to  excessive  moistiire ;  and^  to 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  fields  after  a 
day's  moderate  rain>  the  peasantry  follow  a  Teiry 
imperfect^  or  a  very  indolent  system  of  draining* 
Many  fields  ware  under  water,  and  yet  rivideta 
close  by,  into  which  it  might  easily  hare  been  caiv 
ned  off.  Satisfied  with  having  one  mode  of  doingp 
a  tbing,  however  imperfect  or  inconvenient  it  may 
be,  they  never  think  of  looking  about  for  a  better* 

With  capita],  and.  without  institutions  that  de« 
pi«88  agriculture,  an  immense  addition  might  be 
isade  to  the  productiveness  of  this  part  of  Hesse* 
|)okh  in  improving  what  is  ahready  ludtivated,  and 
in  gaining  what  the  Thuringiaa  forest  still  retains  ; 
for  by  fitr  the  greater  part  of  these  ridges  migliyi 
be  snceessiully  cultivated  to  the  very  enmmit»  A 
portion  of  wood  inust  always  be  retained  for  fad.- 
Though  coal  is  by  no  means  rare*  the  Hessians* 
like  all  other  Germans,  have  strong  pn^udicea 
agamst  using  it.  Thw  coal,  they  My^  has  sa 
much  sulphur  in  it,  thftt  it  produces  an  mtpleran 
bly  oiSensive  smell. .  The  very  same  objection  ia 
nnde  at  Dresden  to  the  coal  wprked  in  ihe  vicinity 
of  Tbarant,  and  at  Vienna  to  the  coals  of  CEdeivr 
twrg  •  and,  everywhere!,  the  fossil  is  left  to  those 
to  whose  poverty  its  ch^ipness,  in  comparison  with 
wood,  is  an  important  consideration.  Nothing 
bnt  the  scarcity  and  consequent  rise  in  the  price 

voi..i«  ,  u 
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tiheirownembonpomi^  neglected  gooseberry  bmh- 
esy  htKp$  of  Btraw>  and  piles  of  winter  fael,  were 
ningled  with  the  new-made  grayea. 

Caisel  stands  partly  at  the  bottom,  partly  on 
the  steep  ascent^  and  partly  on  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  washed  by  the  Fnkbu  No  two  parts  of 
a  city  can  be  more  distinct  in  external  character 
Aan  the  lower  and  npper  towns.  Hie  former  is 
haddled  togedier  on  the  riyer,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hill ;  its  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  and  confused. 
The  houses  consist  mostly  of  a  frame  of  w6od<^ 
work,  in  which  the  beams  cross  each  other,  leaving 
numerous  and  irregular  interstices;  diese  inter* 
■tices  are  then  built  up  with  stone  or  brick*  Every 
§oor  projects  over  the  inferior  one,  so  that  the 
house  is  broader  at  top  than  at  bottom :  and  some 
narrow  lanes  are  thus,  in  a  manner,  -arched  over, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  light  and  air*  The  upper 
town,  again,  originally  begun  by  French  refugees^ 
who  brought  their  arts  and  industry  to  Caasel  oik 
^e  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  is  light,  airy, 
and  elegant,  from  its  style  of  building  as  well  as 
from  its  site.  The  electoral  palace  occupies  great 
part  of  a  street,  or  rather  of  a  delightful  terrace, 
which  runs  along  the  brow  of  the  hUl,  looking 
down  on  the  Augarteny  the  combined  Kensington 
and  Hyde  Park  of  Cassel,  and  for  and  wide  over 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  Thuringia,  and  the  windings 
of  the  Fulda.  Squares  like  those  of  Cassel  are 
rare  things  in  the  secondary  German  capitals. 
The  museum,  a  majestic  Ionic  building,  forma 
nearly  one  side  of  the  Friderickaplaiz,  wad  is  its 
principal  ornament,  while  its  greatest  defect  is  a 
statue  of  the  Elector  Frederick,  who  built  the 
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Biiiflenin,'aiid  gave  his^nune  lotfaaisqnai^y.  standi 

ing  on  legs  like  the  bodies  of  his  own  hogs.  When 

the  French  threw  down  the  statue,  in  furtherance 

of  their  plan  to  remove  every  thing  which  might 

recall  the  memory  of  the  expelled  family,  whose 

crown  was  given  to  the  puppet  Jerome,  they  had 

the  impudence  to  make  this  want  of  taste  in  the 

sculptor  a  pretext  for  their  mischievous  violences 

The  faithful  Hessians  contrived  to  preserve  the 

old  Elector,  and  on  their  liberation^  restored  him 

to  the  pedestal  in  his  original  corpulence  of  caift 

The  Konigsplatz  is  the  finest  square  in  Germany^ 

if  that  may  be  called  a  square  which  is  oval.     It 

is  die  point  of  union  between  the  lower  and 

upper  towns ;  and  the  six  streets  which,  run  off 

imm  it,  at  equal  distances  in  its  circumference^ 

produce  a  very  marked  echo.   The  sounds  uttered 

by  a  person  standing  in  the  centre  are  distinctly 

repeated  six  times.     The  French  erected  a  statue 

of  Napole^m  in  the  centre ;  the  Hessiuis  observed 

that  their  fitvonriteeefaoiinmediatelybecamednmb^ 

aid  will  not  believe  that  a  statue  of  iheir  ow3qi 

Elector  would  have  equally  injured  the  reverberan 

tion,  by  displacing  the  point  of  utterance  fiom  the 

exact  centre*     As  the  Allies  advanced,  fii^t  liie 

Bose  disappear^  from  the  French  Emperor,  dieii 

an.ttrm,  then  he  was  hurled  down  altogether,  a 

iamp-post  was  set  up  in  bis  place,  and  the  echo 

again  opened  its  mouth.  '  •'' 

Cassel  contains  only  about  twenty  thousand  in4 

habitants,  exclusive  of  the  military^  who  are  ov^ 

numerous,  but  have  been  the  source,  if  not  of  re* 

spectability  and  safety  to  the  country,  yet  of  mi]« 

lions  to  the  electoral  treasury.     The  population  is 

u2 
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•aid  to  haare  been  nearly  one-half  greater  uaddr 
Jerome.  This  is  easily  credibley  bat  is  just  the 
leTerse  of  any  proof  of  prosperity.  Cassel  was 
then  the  capital  of  a  much  more  extensive  king* 
dom  than  the  proper  electorate ;  a  greater  numher 
of  public  functionaries,  and  a  greater  military  esta* 
blishment,  were  maintained.  Round  the  gay,  dis* 
adnte,  and  extravagant  court  oi  Westphalia,  crowd* 
ed  a  host  of  rapacious  foreigners  and  idle  hangers^ 
on,  who  were  unknown  under  the  homely,  nay, 
the  parsimonious  administration  of  the  expelled 
Elector.  But  such  classes  only  fill  the  streets  of 
a  capital  at  the  expense  of  the  morals  and  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  bo  where  were  both 
these  consequences  more  severely  felt  than  in 
Hesse.  Notwithstanding  the  bustle  and  splendour 
which  Jerome  created  amongst  them,  the  Hessians, 
though  as  fond  of  these  things  as  otiier  people^  do 
most  cordially  detest  him  and  his  whole  crew  fti 
corrupters  and  squanderers.  Jerome  pwfaaps  did 
not  wish  to  do  nuschief  for  its  own  sake ;  few  mis* 
lareants  do ;  he  would  have  had  no  objection  that 
erery  man  and  woman  in  his  kingdom  should  have 
been  as  idle,  and  worthless,  and  dissolute  as  him- 
aelf ;  but  he  laboured  under  such  a  want  of  head, 
each  a  horror  of  business,  and  such  a  devotion  to 

Eovelling  pleasures,  that  it  was  only  by  mistake 
I  could  stumble  on  any  thing  good.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  good-natured,  sUly,  unprincipled  volup^ 
tnary,  whose  only  wish  was  to  enjoy  the  sensual 
pleasures  of  royalty,  without  submitting  to  its 
toils,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  natursl 
indioation  to  exerdse  its  rigours.  His  profligate 
eacpenditute  waa  as  penuctooa  to  the  eonntry  aa 
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Ae  war  Itself;  on  this  score  he  was  doomed  to 
nad  many  a  scolding  epistle,  and  some  threaten* 
iBg  ones,  from  Napoleon ;  but,  without  the  enjoy* 
Bents  in  which  profligacy  delights,  Jerome  coidd 
not  faaye  eonceiyed  what  royalty  was  good  for. 
The  man  did  not  even  gire  himself  the  trouble  to 
leim  the  hmgnage  of  his  kingdom.  People  feared 
tad  corsed  his  brother,  but  they  openly  despised 
and  laughed  at  him.  "When,  on  his^flight,  he  car* 
oed  off  what  he  could  from  the  public  treasury, 
tiny  were  thimderstmck,  not  at  the  meanness  of 
the  thingy  but  at  the  possibility  of  King  Jerome 
possessing  so  much  forethought. 

The  capital  was  in  mourning  for  the  late  Elec- 
tor. The  mourning  consisted  in  the  theatre  being 
shut,  and  in  people  expressing  their  hopes  that  the 
wm  would  now  spend  like  a  prince  what  the  father 
had  amassed  like  a  miser.  The  late  £lect<H'  went 
Kgnlarly  to  church,  was  no  habitual  drunkard  or 
profane  swearer,  and  left  behind  him,  according  to 
theumVersal  voice,  at  least  forty  illegitimate  diil- 
dran,  and  as  many  millions  of  rix-dollars.  In 
comparison  with  the  wants  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse, 
he  was  the  wealthiest  prince  in  Europe.  The 
foondatioii  of  the  treasure  had  been  laid  by  his  fa-' 
^her,  who  hired  out  his  troops  to  England  for  the 
American  war,  the  least  honourable  of  all  ways  in 
winch  a  prince  can  fill  his  pockets.  He  himself 
>dded  to  the  inheritance  by  what  his  friends  call 
ftagahty,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  nig* 
gardliness.  He  turned  his  accumulating  capital  to 
good  account  with  the  avidity  of  a  stock-jobber, 
and  was  a  most  successful  money-lender.  No  sort 
^  extnwagance  marked  faia  coon  or  his  personal 


babits.  If  he  gave  his  laistresfles  titles^  these  coiAr 
nothing ;  if  he  gave  them  fortunes)  it  was  always 
soberly.  Such  things,  moreover,  we  too  mndk 
matters  of  course  in  Germany  to  excite  either  nox 
tipe  or  dissatisfaction;  and, even  in  this- depart-^ 
9ient  bis  subjects  justly  found  him  mediate,  when 
compared  with  .the  royal  lustling  from  France* 
|iis  favourite,  the  Countess  of  H  v*  n^  enjoys 
the  reputation  of  having  often  seduced  him  to  acta 
9f  liberality  towards  others,  At  which,  but  fi»r  heav 
he  otherwise  would  have  shuddered.  The  young. 
Elector*  who.  has  now  succeeded,  was  put  upon  an* 
allowance  which  would  have  proved  insufficient 
for  a  priiice  much  more  accustomed  to  control 
his  passions ;  he  therefore  got  into  debt,  and.it  baa 
happened,  it  is  averred,  that  the  very  money  bcr* 
rowed  from  the  &ther  at  four  per  cent,  has  been 
lent  to  the  son  at  thirty.  The  Elector,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  evil  day  which  drove  him  firom  hia 
estates,  providently  placed  his  riches  beyond  the 
usurper's  reach.  During  his  exile,  savings  wea» 
made  even  on  the  interest,  in  his  frugal  kcnsehold 
at  Prague.  On  his  restoration,  he  returned  to  the 
old  course  ;  no  act  of  liberality  diminished  the  sum 
of  his  treasures,  and  no  relasatibon  of  the  burdens 
which  press  down  this  impoverished  country -dried 
up  any  of  the  sources  of  his  gain.  He  immediate* 
ly  seized  all  the  domains  which  had  been  sold  un- 
der Jerome,  and  refused  till  his  dying  day,  to  re^ 
pay  the  purchasers  a  single  iiarthing  of  the  price.* 

*  The  simple  ground  on  which  he  proceeded  was  this  r 
Jerome  was  only  an  armed  robber ;  the  sales  which  he 
made  of  my  domains  were  null,  for  he  had  no  right  to  makft* 
them ;  and  you,  the  puicbasen  on  s  bad  title,  may  bang; 
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I  w»  Btruxk  with  the  freedcmi  of  a  Hessian  cler- 
ffyman,  in  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  Elector's  death. 
JIsTing  painted  his  meritB^  snch  as  they  were,  he 
Slid — **  But  truth  forhids  me  to  go  farther,  and 
where  so  much  was  excellent)  one  fidling  may  be 
conceded,  and  must  not  be  concealed.  Onv  vir-* 
toe,  one  most  fiair  and  Christian  virtue,  was  awant- 
ing.  Had  there  but  been  more  generosity  and  li* 
bendity^  eyery  eye  in  his  dominions  would  have 
•wqit  on  the  grave  of  William  I."  The  sermon 
ivas  not  only  preached,  but  likewise  printed. 
•  SttU,  though  stained  with  the  most  unprincely 
of  all  iisilingB,  he  must  have  possessed  redeeming 
qualities,  for  his  people  w^ e  attached  to  him.  He 
Iru  affid>le  in  die  extreme ;  the  meanest  of  his 
subjects  might  approach  him  without  uneariness^ 

your  action  against  him  for  restitution  of  the  price,  as  you 
Dest  can.  The  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  said  the  purdia* 
Kn,  was  reeognised  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit^  Yes,  answered 
the  Elector,  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  but  not  by 
ae«  It  ia  only  fnm.  these  powers,  argued  the  purchasers, 
<hat  your  Highness  again  received  your  estates,  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris  expressly  provides  that,  in  all  restored  and 
ceded  countries,  the  citizens  shall  retain  undisturbed  pos* 
msion  of  whatever  property  they  may  have  acquired  under 
the  late  govemmeats.  Very  likely,  replied  the  Elector, 
^t  I  waa  no  party  to  that  treaty,  and  otner  people  had  no 
>i^t  to  dispose,  in  any  way,  of  my  property.  The  pur« 
coasen  applied  for  justice  to  the  Diet,  and  their  comprint 
^'M  favourably  listened  to ;  Wangenheim,  the  envoy  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  ordered  to  investigate,  and  renort  upon 
4wir  datmk  In  the  meantime,  the  Elector  died,  and  his 
successor  seemed  disposed  to  be  more  liberaL  At  least,  aa 
the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  report  approached^  the 
purchasers  prayed  the  Diet  to  delay  proceeding,  as  the  ca- 
Unet  of  Gauel  had  given  them  assurances  which  promised 
w  amicable  tem^natton  of  the  dtapute*     ' 
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if  his  oliject  was  not  to  ask  noonef ;  and  he  W8& 
strictly  jnst,  in  so  far  as  a  prinoe  so  fond  4>f  prero« 
Ifatiye  coold  be  just.  Abn^  all,  his  gorenmieitt 
was  to  hii  subjects  one  of  bone&oence,  coming  «f^ 
«er  the  public  op]M*ession  and  private  degradation 
4^  the*  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  seven  yean  of  di»> 
graceful  and  useless  extravagance  had  tangfattheiii 
tb  regard  even  his  parsknony  with  indulgence. 
When  he  retomed,  Cassel  voluntarily  pouned  out 
her  citizens  to'irelcome  him;  diousands  crowds 
ed  frdm  the  remotest  oomers  of  the  land  to  hail 
him  on  the  froBtiers ;  the  peasants,  in  the  extrava- 
gance of  their  joy,  literally  led  on  the  cavalcade'in 
someisets,'  and,  on  the  shouldera  of  his  subjects^ 
the  old  man  was  earned  in  tears  into  the 

^his  CeitherBte 

In  Cassel,  it  is  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to 
Visit  the  Electoral  residence,  Wilhelmshoke,  as  it 
is  in  Paris  to  j^o  to  Versailles.  It  stands  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  a  wooded  ■  eminence,  about  two 
miles  to  the  westward  of  the  town.  Earlier  prin- 
ces had  chosen  the  site  and  begun  the  work,  but 
the  late  Elector  was  more  industrious  than  them 
all ;  for,  next  to  making  money  and  getting  chil* 
dren,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  build  palaces; 
The  main  body  of  the  palace  is  oval,  presenting  a 
long,  lofty,  simple  front,  without  any  ornament^ 
except  an  Ionic  portico  in  the  centre.  The  wings 
are  entirely  faced  with  the  same  order,  but  the 
low  range  of  arches  which  connects  them  with  the 
principal  building  offends  the  eye  ^evously.  The 
main  front  itself  is  too  poor ;  the  portico,  project- 
ing frpm  the  bare  walls,  is  good  in  itself,  but  ought 
to  be  in  better  company.     Simplicity  is  an  ex^^U 
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te&t  thiag,  bnt  only  in  its  proper  place,  and  within 
proper  bounds. .  It  is  incongmons  that  the  hilge 
pile  of  the  principal  building  should  stand  so  ut-^ 
terly  mean  and  unfinished-looking,  while  the  at- 
tendant wings  are  loaded  with  Ionic  pillars.  Eveii 
laige  masses  of  surface,  generally  imposing  things 
m  arcfaitectare,  are  not  gained,  for  the  front  is  frit* 
teied  down  by  the  -rows  of  small  windows.    Who 
BDg^Bted  the  barbarous  idea  of  emblazoning  the 
name  ei  the  building  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  ?, 
Jerome  changed  it  into  Napoleonskohe, 
■*  The  well-wooded  hill  behind  is  crowned  by  a 
luneted  building,  which  takes  its  name  from  a 
Colossal  statue  of  Hercules  that  surmounts  it  The 
hoUow  iron  statue  is  so  capacious,  that  I  know 
not  how  many  persons  are  said  to  be  able  to 
stand  c<Mnfortably  in  his  calf,  dine  in  his  belly, 
Had  take  their  wine  in  his  head.  At  his  feet  begin 
the  waterworks  which  form  the  great  attraction  of 
Wiihelmshohe,iind  have  tendered  it  the  Versailles 
of  Germany*     The  streams  are  collected  from 
the  IhU  within  the  building  itself,  commence  their 
ar^cial  eoiurse  by  playing  an  organ,  rush  down 
the  hill  oyer  a  long  flight  of  broad  steps,  pour 
themselyes  into  a  capacious  basin,  issue  from  it 
again  in  various  channels,  and  form,  still  hastening 
'uoWnwards,  a  number  of  small  cascades.     At 
length  they  flow  along  a  ruined  aqueduct,  take  all 
at  once  a  leap  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet  from 
its  extremity,  where  it  terminates  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  into  a  small  artificial  lake,  from  whose 
centre  they  are  finally  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  a  magnificent  jet. 
There  ia  much  taste  and  ingenuity  in  many  of  the 
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4etiul9 ;  bvty  to  enjoy  the  fall  effect,  one  mi^t.tot 
see  them  only  in  the  moment  of  their  full  opemr. 
tion«  He  ought  neither  to  see  the  dry  channels, 
the  empty  aqueducts,  the  plastered  predpicesy 
the  chiselled  rocks,  and  the  miniature  imitatkms 
of  columnar  basalt,  nor  witness  any  of  the  Yarions 
notes  of  preparation,  the  shutting  of  valyes,  and 
turning  of  cocks-— for  all  these  things  injure  iho 
illusion,  t 

Though  Jerome  inhabited  the  palace,  and  even 
built  a  theatre,  in  which  his  own  box,  where  h^ 
could  see  without  being  seen,  is  fitted  up  with  the 
most  useless  yoluptuousness,  and  never  fails  to 
suggest  many  degrading  stories  of  the  effeminate 
debauchee,  the  French  did  a  great  deal  of  mis* 
chief  in  the  grounds.  From  mere  wanton  inso- 
lence, they  broke  down  many  pa^  of  the  stone 
ledge  which  ran  along  the  aqueduct  internally,  39 
well  as  the  iron  railing  that  guarded  it  without, 
and  displaced  from  the  grottoes  yarious  water 
deities  and  piles  of  fishes.  The  latter,  howoFer, 
do  not  seem  to  have  deserved  any  mercy,  if  W9 
may  judge  from  one  in  which  a  base  of  tortoi8e9 
and  lobsters  supports  a  pyramid  of  cod-fish,  doU 
phins,  and  it  may  be,  whales,  coarsely  cut  in 
coarse  stone. 

The  Marble  Bath,  and  other  edifices  of  Land^ 
grave  Charles,  are  in  a  much  more  complicated 
and  ostentatious  style  than  th^t  which  was  afierr 
wards  introduced  in  the  museum,  and  transferred 
to  Wilhelmshohe.  The  Marble  Bath,  though  it 
really  contains  a  bath,  was  merely  a  pretext  for 
spending  money  and  marble.  It  is  filled  widi 
statues,  and  the  walls,  where  they  are  not  coated 
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whb  party-colonr^  marbleS)  are  covered  with  re- 
liefs as  large  as  life.  All  the  senlptnres  are  works 
of  Monnot,  a  wholesale  artist  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  last  century.  He  had  studied  and  long 
worked  in  Rome,  and  practice  had  given  him  the 
art  of  cutting  marble  into  human  shapes ;  but  he 
wanted  invention^  no  less  than  elevation  and  pu- 
rity of  taste.  His  forms  have  neither  dignity  nos 
grace.  They  cannot  be  said  altogether  to^  want 
expression ;  Daphne  and  Arethusa,  pumied  by 
Apollo  and  Alpheus,  look  just.^e  ladies  in  a 
great  fright ;  and  Calista  hangs  her  head  like  a 
gbi  doing  penance ;  but  the  expression  is  com^ 
mon,  not  to  say  vulgar.  The  gross  caricature  of 
the  Dutch  painters  is  in  its  place  in  an  alehouse, 
bat  is  intolerable  in  a  classical  group  of  sculpture. 
Yet  the  fallen  Calista  is  sculptured  in  all  the  gross, 
ness  of  her  shame  ;  one  of  the  attendant  nymphs 
presses  her  finger  firmly  on  the  ocular  proof  of  the 
har  one's  frailty,  and  looks  at  Diana  with  a  wag- 
gish vulgarity,  which  the  pure  and  ofiEended  god- 
dess assuredff  wottld  not  have  tolerated  on  so  de« 
licate  an  occasion. 

The  Electoral  gallery  of  pictures  contains  many 
valuable  paintings  :  but  I  can  say  nothing  about 
them,  for  bol^  times  that  I  endeavoured  to  see 
them,  the  Herr  Jnspedor^waa'  engaged  at  courts 
tithough,'on  the  second  occasion^  he -had  himself 
fixed  the  hour.  To  be  sure,  if  a  man  is  called  to 
court,  he  must  go ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  thought- 
less court  which  allows  the  visiting  of  a  public  * 
gallery  to  depend  on  the  incidental  occupations  of 
a  keeper.  It  ought  either  to  be  committed  to  a 
person  who  shall  have  no  other  occupation,  or,  if 
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enough  of  money  cannot  be  spared,  from  other 
pleasures  to  give  such  a  person  a  snitable  recom* 
pense,  let,  at  least,  a  fixed  portion  .of  his  time  be 
dedicated  to  this  purpose.  Moreover,  he  is  paid  in 
reality  by  a  heavy  douceur  levied  on  the  carious. 
The  Elector,  that  his  museums  and  galleries,  his 
gardens  and  waterfalls,  might  be  cheaply  kept,  in* 
trusted  them  to  persons  always  numerous,  and 
authorised  them  to  tax  the  visitors.  In  the  north 
of  Germany  you  often  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  palm  of  a  councillor  of  state  (JScf-ratk^ 
extended  for  his  half  guinea.  One  has  not  mucn 
reason  to  grumble  at  diis,  so-  long  as  it  does  not 
rise  to  extortion,  though  it  is  meanness  when  com- 
pared with  the  liberality  of  the  Italian  capitals,  or 
even  of  Dresden  and  Vienna ;  but  it  is  vexations 
^at  his  gratification  should  be  impeded  because  a 
public  officer  is  allowed  or  ordered  to  attend  to 
something  else  than  his  proper  duty. 

All  the  pictures  in  the  Catholic  church  are  from 
the  pencil  of  Tischbein,  (the  father,)*  who  has 
been  for  Cassel  in  painting  what  Monnot  was  in 
sculpture,  equally  industrious,  and  still  less  men* 
torious.  His  pictures  have  no  character ;  the  forms 
are  clumsy  and  incorrect ;  the  expression  is  devoid 
of  soul  and  meaning ;  the  attitudes  are  stiff;  the 
colouring  is  weak  and  watery.  His  Christs  are  in 
general  die  most  vulgar*looking  people,  and  the 
angel  who  presents  the  cup  in  the  Agony  is  the 

*  Tischbein,  the  son,  to  whom  G5the  has  addressed  some 
eulogistic  sonnets,  was  a  much  superior  artist.  He  devoted 
himself  in  Italy  to  the  study  of  the  antique.  The  designs 
which  he  skc^hcd  for  an  edition  of  Homer  we  full  of  spiriu 
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most  £uniliar-looking  personage,  in  the  history  of 
painting.  Although  the  Italian  masters  had  per- 
haps no  good  authority  for  always  making  the 
apc^tle  John  a  comely  youth^  with  luxuriant  hair 
and  a  glowing  countenance,  yet  they  were  possi- 
bly as  much  in  the  right  as  historians,  and  assu- 
redly much  more  in  the  right  as  painters  than 
Tischhein,  when  he  made  him  an  old,  and,  what 
is  worse,  an  ugly  man,  in  the  Crucifixion*  I  can- 
not belieye  that  Albert  Diirer  ever  put  pencil  to 
the  eight  small  paintings  in  the  Sacristy,  repre- 
senting the  scenes  of  the  Passion*  Very  old  they 
certainly  are^  older  than  Diirer ;  but  Diirer  would 
neter  luive  indulged  in  such  inaccurate  drawing, 
such  gross  exaggerations  of  a  sort  of  nature  which, 
to  please  in  paintings  ought  rather  to  be  mitigated. 
The  soldiers  attending  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
executioners  in  the  Flagellation,  are  downright 
caricatures,  with  huge  lumpish  noses,  like  balls  of 
fiesh  stuck  on  the  upper  lip.  Such  pictures,  how- 
ever eagerly  they  maybe  hunted  out,  can  have  no 
value  but  as  curiosities  in  the  history  of  the  art. 
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GOTTINGEN. 


fS  !  grttss*  each  Oott,  CollOKia  f 
Wie  steht  ihr  in  Parade  da ! 
Ihr  dumpfen  SUe,  sroas  vnd  klein, 
Jetat  kiiflgt  ihr  mich  nif  ht  mrtiT  hineto. 

Schwab. 


Thb  territoiy  of  Hanorer  approaches  aearly.to 
the  waUs  of  CludseU  The  rich  yalleyB  thrGmgh  wfaic^ 
the  Fuldia  flows  give  promiises  of  lieaaty  aad  fer- 
tility, on  which  the  traveller  afterwards  thinks 
with  regret,  when  he  is  toiling  through  the  sands 
in  the  borthem  part  of  the  kingdom..  At  Milndeny 
a  8mall»  but  apparently  thriving  tgwn,  the  Fulda 
and  Werra,  issuing  from  opposite  dells,  unite  and 
form  the  Weser,  which  is  already  covered  with 
the  small  craft  that  carries  on  the  trade  with  Bre- 
men. The  lofty  summits  of  the  Harz  now  rise  in 
the  distance,  and  you  enter 


.  the  U- 

niversity  of  Odttingen. 

Though  the  youngest  of  the  German  universi- 
ties of  reputation,  excepting  Berlin,  Gottingen  is 
by  far  the  most  celebrated  and  flourishing.  Miin- 
chausen,  the  honest  and  able  minister  of  George 
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ILf  who  founded  it  in  1735,  watched  over  it  with 
the  anxiety  of  a  parent.  He  acted  in  a  spirit  of 
the  utmost  liberality,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the 
Hanoverian  government,  has  never  been  departed 
from,  both  by  not  being  niggardly  where  any  real- 
ly useful  purpose  was  to  be  gained,  and  by  treat- 
ing the  univereity  itself  with  confidence  and  indul- 
gence* He  acted,  moreover,  in  that  prudent  spi- 
rit which  does  not  attempt  too  much  at  once. 
How  many  splendid  schemes  have  failed,  because 
their  parents,  expecting  to  see  them  start  up  at 
once  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  like  Minerva  ready 
armed  from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  had  not  patience 
to  guide  them  while  they  tottered  through  the 
years  of  helpless  infancy  I  Had  Munchausen  fore- 
seen what  the  expense  of  the  imiversity  would  in 
time  amount  to,  he  probably  would  never  have 
founded  it.  The  original  annual  expenditure  was 
about  fifteen  thousand  rix-dollars,  (L.2500,)  it 
now  amounts- to  six  times  that  sum.  The  library 
alone  consumes  annually  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole  original  expense. 

Gottingen  is  manned  with  thirty-six  ordinary 
professors,  three  theological,  seven  juridical,  eight 
medical,  including  botany,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history ;  the  remaining  eighteen  form  the  philoso- 
phical faculty.  Drawing  is  a  regular  chair  in  the 
philosophical  faculty,  and  stands  between  minera- 
logy and  astronomy.  The  fencing-master  and  dan- 
cing master  are  not  so  highly  honoured,  but  still 
Ibey  are  public  functionaries,  and  receive  salaries 
from  government.  The  confusion  is  increased  by 
that  peculiarity  of  the  German  universities  which 
allows  a  professor  to  give  lectures  on  any  to^  he 
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pleaseS)  hon^v^r  little  it  miiy  be  donn^teft  i¥ili 
ibe  pmrticalar  department  to  which  he  baa  been 
appoinied.  Every  professor  may  interfere,  if'  Us 
chooses,  with  the  provinces  of  his  coUeegties.  Thfe 
Professor  of  Natural  History  must  lecture  oaNa4 
tural  History,  but  he  may  likewise  teach  Greeks 
the  Professor  of  Latin  must  teach  Latin,  bnt^  if 
he  chooses,  he  may  lecture  on  Mathemaitics* 
.Thus  it  just  becomes  a  practical  qne^ion,  wiio-is 
held  to  b6  the  more  able  instructor ;  and,  if  the 
mathematical  prelections  of  a  Professor  of  Greek 
be  reckoned  better  than  those  of  the  person  rega^ 
larly  appointed  to  teach  the  science,  the  latter  must 
be  content  to  lose  his  scholars  and'his  fees.  It  is 
the^^icu%,  not  the  science  to  which  a  lAan  is  ap;- 
pointed^  that  bounds  his  flight.  This  is  th^  theory 
of  the  thing,  and  on  this  are  founded  the  ireqneat 
complaints -tbat^  in 'the  German  universiUes,  the 
principle  of  competition  has  been  carried 'prepoB^ 
teroQsly  &r.  Fortunately^  the  most  important 
sciences  are  of  such  an  extent,  that  aiman  whe 
makes  himself  able  to  teach  any  one  of  them  weU 
can  scarcely  hope  to  teaich  any  ol^er  tolerably ; 
yet  the  int^errace  of  one  teacher  with  anothern 
by  no  means  so  Do^requentiis  we  Ivitghf  itnamae; 
4&erB  are  always  certain  <<  stars  .shooting  vmll^ 
iirora^eir  spheres."  It  would  nf>t  be  eitsy  M^ild^ 
for  example,  who  is  Professor  of  Gx^ki  iig  La* 
^f  or  Onentid  Literature ;  you  wiU  genenill^£nd 
tjpro  or  three  engagiid  in  them  fdl.  -.  A  P^^^^*^ 
of  Divinity  may  be  allowed  to  ^cplaiii  the  Bpi^ 
ties  of  St  Paul,  for  Im  theological  (interpretatiQit 
considi^ed  as  something  quite  distinet 
^4he  labours  of  the  ^philologist ;  but,  in  the 


^i£[oBO|dttod  fecalty^  where,  in  r^avd  to  ladgaa^ 
ges>.plul«logy  alone  is  the  object*  I  found  at  6ot-i 
tingen  no  fewer  than  four  Professors  armed  Vith 
Greek,;  two  with  Latin,  and  two^  with  Oriental 
literature*  .One  draws  np  the  Gospel  of  John^ 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  a  second.  jQppose^ 
to  him  the  first  three  Evangelists,  the  fourth  he- 
ing  already  enlisted,  by  his  adversary ;  the  thi^d 
tildes  them  both  in  fibank  with  the  WorkB  toA 
Days  of  Hesiod;  while  the  fourth  skirmishes 
round  them  in  all  directions,  and  cuts  ofif  various 
stra^lers,  by  practical  lucubrations  in  Greek  synn 
tax.'  Now,  if  people  think  that  they  will  leam 
G^ek  to  better  purpose  from  Professor  Eichhoni'a 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  than  from  Tyschen*s  three 
Gospels,  the  latter  must  just  dispense  with  his 
stn«lents  and  rix^dollars ; 

Wh  en  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 

- :  The  foroxet  gentleman,  again/leads  on  Oriental 
Uterature  under  the  banner  of  the  Book  of  Job ; 
the  latter  takes  the  field  undismayed,  and  opposes 
to  him  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.  But  Professor 
Etchbom^immediately  unmasks  a  battery  of  <<  Pre^ 
lections  in  Arabian :"  and  Professor  Tyschen,  ap-* 
pareatly  exhausted  of  regular  troops,  ^rows  for«» 
ward-a  course  of  lectures  on  the  <<  Ars  Diploma^ 
lica,"ia  cover  his  retreat. 
•  In  Latin,  too,  one  professor  starts  the '  Satires 
of  Perseus  against  those  of  Horace,  named  by  an- 
other, and  Tnliy  6  Offices  against  the  Ars  Poetica.. 
The  one  endeavours  to  jostle  the  other  by  adding 
Greek  ;  but  they  are  both  Ywkshire,  and  the 
other  adds  Greek  too.    The  juridical  faculty  of 
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Gdtdngeii  coDtains  seven  learned  profeesois.  Of 
tfiese  no  fewer  than  three  were  reading  on  Jusd- 
nan*8  Institutes  in  the  same  session,  two  of  them, 
tioreoTery  using  the  same  text-book.  Two  of 
them  likewise  lectured  on  the  form  of  process  in 
civil  cases,  both  nsing  the  same  text-book. 

Gdttingen,  though  not  yet  an  hundred  yean 
old,  has  already  exhibited  more  celebrated  men, 
and  done  more  for  the  progress  of  knowledge  in 
Germany,  than  any  other  similar  institution  in  the 
country.  Meyer,  Mosheim,  MichaeUs,  and  Heyne, 
are  names  not  easily  eclipsed ;  and,  in  the  present 
day,  Blumenbach,  Gauss,  whom  many  esteem  se- 
cond only  to  La  Place,  Hugo,  Heeren,  and  Sarto- 
lius,  fully  support  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Geoigia 
Augusta.    Europe  has  placed  Blumenbach  at  the 
head  of  her  physiologists ;  but  with  all  his  profound 
learning,  he  is  in  every  thing  the  reverse  of  the 
dull,  plodding,  cumbersome  solidity,  which  we 
liave  learned  to  consider  as  inseparable  from  a  Ger* 
man  savant — a  most  ignorant  and  unfounded  pre- 
judice.    Gdthe  is  the  greatest  poet,  Wolff  the 
greatest  philologist,  and  Blumenbach  the  greatest 
natural  historian  of  Germany;  yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  three  more  jocular  and  enter- 
taining men.    Blumenbach  has  not  an  atom  of 
academical  pedantry  or  learned  obscurity  about 
him ;  his  conversation  is  a  series  of  shrewd  and 
surthfhl  remarks  on  any  thing  that  comes  upper- 
BMMt,  and  such  likewise,  I  have  heard  it  said,  i» 
sometimes  his  lecture.    Were  it  not  for  the  chaos 
of  skulls,  skeletons,  mummies,  and  other  materials 
of  his  Bxty  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  you  would 
not  easily  discover,  unless  you  brought  him  par* 


foab\y  bti  the  mibject,  tihat  be  had  studied  nataral 
lustory.  He  sits  among  all  sorts  of  odd  thingcu 
which  an  ordinary  person  would  call  lumber,  and 
which  even  many  of  those  who  driye  his  own  scir 
ence>oould  not  make  much  of;  for  it  is  one  of 
'Blumenbftch's  excellencies,  that  he  contrives  to 
nake  use  of  e^ery  thing,  and  to  find  proofs  and 
Slnstrations  where  no  ol£er  person  would  think  of 
looking  for  them.  By  the  side  of  a  drawing  which 
represented  some  Botocnda  Indians,  with  faces 
like  baboons^  cudgelling  each  other,  himg  a  por^ 
trait  of  the  beautiful  Agnes  of  Mansfield.  A 
^uth  American  skull,  the  lowest  degree  of  hur 
man  conformation,  grinned  at  a  Grecian  skull^ 
which  the  professor  reckons  the  perfection  of  crar 
nia.  Here  stood  a  whole  mummy  from  the  Caf 
nary  Islands ;  there  half  a  one  from  the  Brazils, 
with  long  strings  through  its  nose,  and  covered 
with  gaudy  feathers,  like  Papageno  in  the  Magic 
Flute.  Here  is  stuck  a  negro's  head,  there  lies  a 
Venus,  and  yonder  reclines,  in  a  corner,  a  contem* 
platiye  skeleton  with  foldod  hands.  Yet  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hear  the  most  passing  remarks  of  the 
professor,  as  you  stumble  after  him  through  thiJl 
apparent  confusion,  to  observe  how  dearly  all  that 
may  be  learned  from  it  is  arranged  in  bis  head,  in 
his  own  scientific  combinations.-  >  The  only  thing 
that  presented  external  order  was  a  very  complete 
collection  of  skulls,  showing  the  fact,  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  that  there  is  a  gradual  pr<^es8iQn  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  from  apes,  up  to  the  most  ge^^ 
nerally  received  models  of  human  beauty.  ^  Do 
you  see  these  horns  ?**  said  he,  searching  among « 
heap  of  oddities^  and  drawing  forth  three  horns^ 
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**  they  were  once  worn  bjr  a  woman.  She  hip- 
pened  to  fall  and  break  her  head ;  from  the  wound 
•proated  this  long  horn ;  it  continned  to  grow  for 
thirty  years,  and  then  she  cast  it ;  it  dropped  oK 
In  its  place  came  a  second  one :  hat  it  did  not 
grow  so  long,  and  dropped  off  too.  Then  this 
third  one,  all  on  the  same  spot ;  but  the  poor  wo- 
man died  while  the  third  was  growing,  and  I  had 
it  cat  from  the  corpse.*'  They  wi^e  literally  three 
genaine  horns.  The  last  two  are  shorty  thick,  and 
nearly  straight ;  but  the  first  is  aboat  ten  inches 
long,  and  completely  twisted,  like  the  horn,  of  a 
ram.  It  is  round  and  rough,  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  fully  half  an  inch  in  diameter  towards  the  root» 
-All  three  are  hollow,  at  least  at  the  base.  The 
termination  is  blunt  and  rounded.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  thing  have  been  known,  but  always  in 
women :  and  Blumenbach  says  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained by  chemical  analysis,  that  such  boms  have 
0  greater  affinity,  in  their  composition,  with  the 
horns  of  the  rhinoceros,  than  with  those  of  any 
other  animal. 

'  The  pre-eminence  of  Gottingen  is  equally 
founded  in  the  teachers  and  the  taught.  A  Got- 
tingen chair  is  the  highest  reward  to  which  a  Ger- 
man savcmt  aspires,  and  to  study  at  Gdttingen  is 
the  great  wish  of  a  German  youth.  There  are 
good  reasons  for  this,  both  with  the  one  and  the 
<other.  The  professor  is  more  comfortable,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  possesses  greater  &•» 
ciliti^  for  pushing  on  his  science,  than  in  the 
other  universities ;  the  student  finds  a  more  gen- 
tlemanly tone  of  manners  than  elsewhere,  and  has 
within  his  reach  better  opportunities  of  stud3ring 
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to'good  purpose.  This  arises  from  the  exertions 
of  the  goveniinent  to  render  the  different  helps  to 
study, — ^the  library,  the  observatory,  the  coUeo-'. 
tioDs  of  physical  instruments,  and  the  hospitals,-* 
not  as  costly,  but  as  useful  as  possible.  It  has 
never  adopted  the  principle  of  bribing  great  mea 
by  great  salaries,— «  principle  naturally  acted  on 
in  those  universities  which  possess  no  other  re- 
commendation  than  the  fame  of  the  teachers.  It 
has  chosen  rather  to  form  and  organize  those  means 
of  study  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  average 
talent,  (and  such  are  always  to  be  had,)  are  much, 
more  generally  and  effectively  useful,  than  the 
prelections  of  a  person  of  mwe  distinguished  ge- 
nius when  deprived  of  this  indispensable  assist^ 
ance.  The  professors  themselves  do  not  ascribe 
the  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  university* 
so  much  to  the  reputation  of  distinguished  indivi«> 
duals  who  have  filled  so  many  of  its  chairs,  as  ta 
the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  render  these 
means  of  improvement  more  perfect  than  they 
are  to  be  found  united  in  any  sister  seminary* 
<«  Better  show-collections,"  said  Professor  Heeren^ 
very  sensibly,  <<  may  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  the 
great  recommendation  of  ours  is,  that  they  have 
been  made  for  use,  not  for  show ;  that  the  stu- 
dent finds  in  them  every  thing  he  would  wish  t& 
see  and  handle  in  his  science.  This  is  the  true: 
reason  why  the  really  studious  prefer  Gottingen^ 
and  this  will  always  secure  our  pre-eminence,  in* 
dep^ident  of  the  feme  of  particular  teachers ;  the 
latter  is  s  passing  and  changeable  thing,  the  former 
is  permanent." 
Above  all;  the  library  is  a  great  attraction  both 
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ibr  the  teacher  and  the  learner.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  complete  among  the  aniversities^  but  there 
*  are  yery  few  royal  or  public  collections  ip  Ger- 
many which  can  rival  it  in  veal  utility.  It  is  not 
lich  in  manuscripts^  and  many  other  libraries 
surpass  it  in  typographical  rarities,  and  specimens 
•f  typographical  luxury;  but  none  contains  so 
great  a  number  of  really  useful  books  in  any  givexk 
branch  of  knowledge.  The  principle  on  which 
they  proceed,  is  to  collect  the  solid  learning  and 
literature  of  the  world,  not  the  curiodittes  and 
splendours  of  the  printing  art.  If  they  have 
twenty  pounds  to  spend,  instead  of  buying  some 
Tery  costly  edition  of  one  book,  they  very  wisely 
buy  ordinary  editions  of  four  or  five.  When  Heyne 
undertook  the  charge  of  the  library  in  I76S,  it 
contained  sixty  thousand  volumes.  He  estabHslu 
ed  the  prudent  plan  of  increase,  which  has  been 
followed  out  with  so  much  success,  and  the  num- 
ber is  now  nearly  two  hundred  thousand:  They 
complain  much  of  the  expense  of  English  books. 
No  compulsory  measures  are  taken,  to.  fill  ^le 
shelves,  except  that  the  booksellers  of  Gottingen 
itself  must  deliver  a  copy  of  every  work  which 
they  publish. 

The  command  of  such  a  Hbrary  (and  the  ma- 
nagement is  most  Hbend)  is  no  small  recommend- 
ation to  the  studious,  whether  he  be  teacher  or 
pupil ;  but,  in  this  case,  it  is  perhaps  of  stUl  more 
importance  to  the.  professors  in  a  pecuniary  poont 
of  view.  The  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  poun^ 
which  government  pays  every  year  in  booksellers^ 
accounts,  cannot  be  reckoned  an  additional  ex* 
pense.  The  professors  themselves  say,  that,  with- 
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^mt'thiiy  it  wonld  be  necessary  to  Uf  out  9$  ttmcfa; 
if  Bot  morey  in  angmeiiting  their  mikries ;  for  if 
tiiey-faad  to  purchase  their  own  booker,  they  could 
not  afford  to  labour  on  nlaries  varying  from  a 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounda  MeiA^ 
era'  caleolated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  preseut 
centniyy  that  the  saving  thus  made  on  salaries  wad 
at  least  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  the  library* 
In  other  universities,  I  have  olten  heard  the  pro- 
fessors complain  bitteiiy  of  the  expense  of  neW 
books,  to  which  they  were  sid>jected  by  the  po^ 
▼erly  of  their  college  library.  They  have  reason 
to  complain,  when  we  think  of  the  number  of  new 
books  which  a  public  teacher  in  any  department 
finds  it  prudent  to  read,  and,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
uses,  although  there  may  be  very  few  of  them 
which  he  would  wish  permanently  to  possessi  If 
the  Professor  of  Hittmy,  for  example,  pays  thirty 
rix«d^lanfor  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  or  a  Lecturer 
on- Antiquities  pays  fifty  nx-dollars  for  Bebsoni's 
Egyptian  Researches,  these  sums  ore  most  ihiport^ 
ant  drawbacks  on  the  salary  of  a  German  profes* 
SOT,  yet  these  are  only  single  books  in  a  single  lan^ 
goage.  Now  a  professor  of  Halle  or  Jena  must 
either  ^hsp&aBe  with  the  books  ulto|et^r,  ot^paj^ 
for  l^m  out  of  his  own  pocket.  His  bMher  of 
Gottingen  has  them  at  hiis  oommand  without  lay** 
ing  out  a  fiurtfaing.  Hence  it  is,  that  professors  m 
other  umversities  always  set  dovm.the  library  as 
one  great  recommendation  of  a  Gdttingen  chair.  ^ 

Another  is  the  widows^  fund,  founded  by  pub^ 
lie  authority,  like  that  of  the  i^urch  of  Scotland; 
and  still  more  flourishing.  Though  -  the  Hanovo* 
QUI  goventment  hte  never  thought  it  prudent -Hft 
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piooara  or  fetdn  a  distmgnifllied  man  by  aa  lavr- 
dioM  ^oeai  of  takry  above  bis  brethieii^  it  would 
be  ail  onoe  iipioraiil  and  imjiist  to  suppose  that  it 
lias  beea  in  aay  way  mmidly  towards  the  learn- 
ed persons  who  fill  the  <mairs  of  Gottingen.  The 
fogolar  salaries  are  firom  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
fix-dollars,  exclnsive  of  the  fees.  Taking  the  sa- 
laries in  the  mass  at  L.800  sterling,  which  is  be- 
low the  vretBge,  they  are  hi^er  than  the  salaries 
oif  any  other  German  vniTersity,  excepting^  per- 
baps,  one  or  two  at  Berlin.  The  widows'  fiond, 
however,  is  pecoliar  to  Gottingen,  and  reeom- 
mends  its  chairs  to  the  learned  even  more  than  its 
library  and  fees,  for  in  no  country  does  the  scanty 
recompense  of  a  learned  man  threaten  more  hap- 
less deatitution  to  a  ifiunily  which  he  may  leave  Iw* 
bind  him,  than  in  Germuiy.  It  is  as  old  as  the 
nniversity  itself  and  miginated  with  Miinciiaasen. 
The  capital  was  originiBLlly  only  a  ^ousand  rix* 
dollars ;  at:  the  end  of  the  last  century  it  amount* 
ed  to  fifkyH>ne  thousuid,  chiefly  made  up  of  bene* 
fiietions  from  the  government  and  private  indivi- 
duals,  but  partly,  likewise,  from  the  savings  of  the 
accumulating  interest.  The  interest  of  uie  capi« 
tal,  with  the  yearly  payments  made  by  the  profes- 
aor^,  fonHs  rthe  fmid  from  whidi  the  families  of 
deceased  profesaors  are  pensioned.  The  rale  of 
allowance  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  ^e  present 
centniy  was  &  hundred  and  fifty-six  riz-dollaiB 
(JaM)  yearly  to  the  widow,  or,  if  she  bad  died 
before  her  husband,  to  the  children;  For  every  five 
thousand  rix-doUars  added  to  the  capital,  WMther 
by  bequests,  or  by  an  excess  of  ordinary  rnvenne, 
Ian  ara  added  to  the  pension  of  every  widow*  On 
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tiMr  ^tttih  of  the  widow;  tbe  pmanon  is  ^ontiiined 
till  tbe  youngest  child  reaches  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  bardens  have  bit^rto-  been  so  few,  that  the 
revenae  of  the  fand  has  not  only  been  able  to  dis- 
charge them,  bat  a  pait  of  it,  sometimes  two« 
thMs,  has  always  been  added  to  the  capital,  which 
is  thus  rapidly  increasing. 

Medical  science  is  the  department  in  which  the 
fame  of  Gottingen  is  least  certain,  not  from  any 
want  of  taknt  on  the  part  of  ^e  teachers,  but 
solely  feom  llie  want  of  extensire  hospitals,  these 
indiqieasablereqaisites  to  medical  edncatimi,  which 
oBly  large  towns  can  famish.  Gbttingen,  small 
as  it  is,  contains  tluee  ;  but  they  a^e  necessarily 
oa  8  dinnoiati^e  scale.  One  of  them  is  set  apart 
for  surgical  operations ;  another  for  cliniod  lec- 
tares ;  the  thnrd  belongs  to  a  class  which,  in  « 
German  nniversity  town,  can  always  retkofn  on 
bmg  more  regnlinrly  snpplied  than  any  other ;  it 
IS  ft  lying'^in  hospitaL  Tbere  are  twelve  hundred 
stvdenta  in  Gdttingen^  and,  on  an  avenge,  twen- 
ty mothets  in  ^e  hospital.  On  one  side,  a  Magt- 
dalene  greets  the  eyes  of  the  suffering  sinner,  as 
if  to  wmind  her  of  what  she  is ;  and,  on  the  other, 
a  bad  copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sediola,  as  if  to 
ooBofort  ner  with  the  idea  of  what  she  may  become. 
It  wookl  be  awkward  to  inquire  how  mt  the  stu- 
dents themsely^es  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  this 
establishment,  by  providing  it  Tidth  patients,-— 
though  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  its  best  friends, 
and  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  public  morals.  It 
has  often  happened,  that  the  father  has  been  the 
&8t,  as  an  obstetiic  tyro,  to  bear  the  cry  of  Mb 
dsld ;  and  it  wvdd  happen  more  frequently,  were 


if  not  tlift^.wbNi  he  do«t  not  long  for  die  famioiini. 
of  kregnlar  pateinityy  the  mother,  who  has  sold 
beraelfy  is  easily  bnbed  to  huy  another  father* 
]Where  so  many  young  men  are  asaemhledy  free 
from  all  €ontr<4,  except  a  very  imperfect,  acade- 
mical, control,  and  sorroanded  by  sach  ereatores . 
as  minister  in  domestic  services  in  a  nniyersity 
town,  the  consequences  to  morality  will  always 
be  the  same ;  and  assoredly  the  principles  of  Ger- 
man Bnrschen  are  the  very  last  that  wovdd  strag- 
gle against  the  corruption.     It  would  be  notlnng 
out  of  the  way  of  their  ^tyle  of  thinking  to  hear 
them  maintain,  that  it  is  a  greater  enormity  to  let . 
tdeirljring-in  hospital  go  to  ruin  for  want  oi  pa^i 
^nts,  than  |x>  debauch  innocence;  they  wcmldi 
4efend.  die  irregular  maiiufacture  of  living  bodies 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  on  whLch  dieir 

Sedical  breiluren,  among  ourselves,  defend  the 
eft  of  dead  ones,.     Still  it  is  true,  that  among  • 
the  females  whom  the  German  Burschen  come, 
ajcaross  in  their  academic  towns,  there  is  litde  in- ' 
i^ocence  to  debauch.    The  laundresses  in  parti^^, 
cnlar,  |i  set  of  persons  who  claimed  die  seyere  eye  < 
of  the  pr«Btor  much  piore  th$n  any  nau^  or. 
cftupones,  use  the  charms  of  their  subaltern  Naiada , 
as  a  regular  trap  to  ditch  customers ;  shewho^has . 
the  prettiest  is  sure  to  require  the  most  extenatve 
bleachinff-green.     At  first,  the  effects  of  all  this 
were  melancholy  «t  Qottingen ;  for  these  creatures . 
often  contrived  to  seduce  silly  Burschen,  who . 
were  worth  angling  for,  into  marriage;  but  the 
government  took  such  sev^e  measures  against 
them,  above  all,  by- declaring  such  marriages  null» 
tbat  they  no  longer  attempt  H^, .  and.  g9L|b^  tfaeir. 


gains  in  a  len  ambitioiis  course.  Gdltkigmi  is  no 
worse  than  its  sbter  universities,  and  matters  hare 
greatly  mended  diuiag  the  last  twenty  years  ;  at 
least  tbcy  say  so  themselyeB.  The  same  mother^ 
however,  has  been  known  to  appear  four  different 
times  in  the  hospital,  in  four  soooessife  years,  in 
honour  of  four  different  Burschen ;  and  even  nolyle 
equipages  have  oeeanonsUy  deposited  masked 
fair  ones,  for  a  time,  in  this  house  of  doubtful  re- 
putation* 

The  number  of  students  has  been  regularly  on 
i1m  increase  since  the  tennination  of  the  war, 
partly  from  the  increased  extent  of  the  kingdom, 
partly  from  the  abolition  of  the  neighbouring  uni- 
fersi^  of  Helmstadt,  (Brunswick  and  Mecklen- 
burg^ haying  very  wisely  agreed  to  recognise 
Gottingen  as  the  university  of  these  duchies,)  and 
partly  hem  the  proscription  t»f  Jena,  which  follow* 
ed  the  murder  of  Kotaebue^    But  the  principal 
reason  of  the  increase,  is  the  rising  character  of 
the  umversity  itself,  which  both  attracts  foreign- 
en,  and  prevents  Hanoverians  from  gmng  to  study^ 
elsewhere.  More  than  ono'half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber aie  foreigners,  that  is,  not  natives  of  the  king^ 
dom  of  Hanoytf.  The  number  of  foreigners  front' 
stales  not  German  is  naturally  small,  in  comparix* 
son  with  those  who  belong  to  other  German  states. 
In  1821,  out  of  nearly  seven  hundred,  who  were 
not  natives  of  the  kingdom,  not  a  hundred  were^ 
from  countries  foreign  to  Germany.     Swiss  and 
Greeks  were  the  most  numerous,  then  Russians 
and  Englishmen,    While  there  were  upwards  of 
a  hundred  young  men  from  Prussia,  notwithstand- 
ing the  weU**eamed  reputafeion  of  Berlin,  there 
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\ra8  ojfily  oae  ^liUuy  snljeet  of  Anstm*  The 
Austrian  Eagle,  is  most  jealona  of  her  young  ga- 
adng  on  other  suns  than  her  own.  Fire-Himgarians, 
'who  had  come  to  Gottingen  to  learn  Bomethingy 
were  actually  ordered  aw^y  hy  an  expresa  com^ 
mand  from  Vienna,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
obey. 

,The  proportion  of  lawyers  amoi^  the  etadents 
is  extravagantly  large ;  more  than  .one«half  of  the 
wliole  number  were  matriculated  in  the  juridical, 
f|P^;,ulty.     The  reason  of  this  ia»  that,  from  the 
mode  of  internal  arrangement  common  to  all  the 
German  states,  there  is  an  immense  number  of 
small  public  offices  connected  with  the  adnuniatEa- 
tion  of  justice,  to  which,  tiifling  as  the  competence 
which  ihej  afford  may  be,  numbers  of  young  men 
look  forward  as  their  destinati<m,  and  which  re- 
quire a  legal  educt^tion,  or,  at  least,  what  passes 
for  a  legal  education.    Under  the  system  of  pa- 
trimonial Jurisdiction,  which,  though  dipped  here 
and  there,  still  remains  in  ita  essence  as  well  as  in 
iljs  form,  every  other  landed  proprietor  must  bav6> 
9  judge,  or,  if  hie  estates  be  disjoined,  two  or^ 
thr.^  judges,  to  administer  justice,  in  the  first  u^i 
stance,  to  all  who  dwell  within  the  limito  of  his. 
p^roperty.  The  crown,  too,  requires  a  host  of  little : 
prsBtors  of  the  same  kind  on  its  domains.    It  is 
true,  that  such  a  person  is  badly  paid  ;  but,  then,, 
tp  say  nothing  of  his  own  chicane,  there  are  legal 
imposts  01^  the  litigants,  which  give  bun  a  dii^eet 
interest  in  fomenting  and  .protracting  ■  suits  ;  and, ' 
under  so  imperfect  a  system,  of  control  as  every. 
where  prevails,  he  mo^t  be  a  marvellously  stupid . 
®£.a  pa?:rellou?ly  honest.  DorfricAier^  l^^^&' 
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jadge^)  who  cannot  rane  his  gains  to  a  very  am- 
pie  recompense  for  his  talents.  The  same  person 
is  occasiMially  judge  in  two  different  small  dis- 
trida.  It  sometimes  happens  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  judge  of  the  one  district  to  notify  some- 
thing that  has  happiened,  the  escape  of  a  thief,  for 
instance,  to  the  judge  of  the  other ;  and  instances  ' 
bare  actually  occurred  of  the  same  person  in  the 
one  capacity,  writing  a  letter  to  himself  in  the  ^ 
other,  and  then  answering  his  own  letter,  that  he 
might  lose  none  of  the  fees  attached  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties*  The  consequence  is, 
that  in  Gottingen  one*half  of  the  students  are  gain- 
ing a  sprinUing  of  law,  and  out  of  it,  justice  and 
the  country  are  suffering  under  a  locust  tribe  of 
Dogberrys. 

Gottingen  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  dear 
place,  and  the  more  prudenjt  of  its  preceptors  do 
not  wish  to  propagate  any  contrary  belief ;  for  like 
all  its  sisters,  it  has  felt  the  burden  of  enticing  a 
host  of  poor  scholars  into  learned  courses.  It  has 
two  hundred  and  nxteen  freylisch-^UUeny  that  is, 
it  baa  funds  which  are  Imd  out  in  feeding  so  many 
poor  students,  llie  student  selects  a  traiteur  who 
supplies  him  with  his  food  at  a  fixed  rate,  and  is 
paid  by  the  university.  The  alms  is  not  always 
well  bestowed ;  niggimlly  interest  sometimes  gains 
it  in  preference  to  necessity.  An  instance  was 
mestioned  to  me  of  a  wealthy  MecklenbuTgher< 
being  so  mean  as  to  ask  this  pittance  for  his  son, 
and  «o  tmfortunate  as  to  obtain  it.  The  young 
man  himself  would  not  submit  to  the  unnecessary^ 
degradation,  transferred  his  privilege  of  eatings 
gratia,  to  a  po^  comifule,  4ined  bmiself  at  |he 
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table  d'hote  of  the  most  iashioiiable  iiniy  end  ite 
in  debt. 

The  lowest  sum  I  ever  heard  mentioned  a»  mf- 
ficient  to  bring  a  young  man  reepectaUy  throu^ 
at  Gottingen  is  three  hundred  rix-dolUos  yearly^ 
not  quite  L^O,  but  assuredly  this  is  too  low.  Mi* 
cbaelisy  even  in  the  last  century,  siud  four  hnii- 
dred ;  Meiners,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
set  it  down  at  three  hundred ;  I^ofessor  Sftalfeld, 
who  has  brought  down  Flutter's  work  to  1820, 
fixes  on  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  number  d 
those  who  spend  only  the  lowest  of  these  soma  is 
much  smaller  than  the  number  of  those  who  i^end 
the  highest.  Taldng  the  average  at  three  hondred 
and  fifty^  which  certainly  does  not  exceed  the  truth, 
the  university,  with  upwards  of  twelve  hmidred 
students,  and  thirty-six  regular  teachers,  bemdes 
the  extracHrdinary  professors  and  the  doctores  pri* 
vaUrn  dooentegf  annually  circulates  in  Gottingen 
at  least  seventy  thousand  p<mnds«  Conaidexi^ly 
more  than  one-half  of  those  who  spend  this  m»- 
ney  are  foreigners  to  Hanover ;  and,  as  they  an 
generally  the  more  wealthy,  they  spend  a  consi- 
derably greater  share  of  the  whole  sum  than  the 
part  merely  proportional  to  their  numbers.  Thus, 
the  university  brings  annually  into  the  town  about 
L.40,000  from  foreign  coulitries.  The  mere  rent 
of  rooms  let  to  the  students  amounted,  for  the 
winter  session,  1820-1821,  to  21,800  rix-doUsHrs, 
rather  more  than  L.S300«  The  professors  exer- 
cise a  very  strict  control  over  all  the  inhabitants 
who  follow  this  occupation.  Opposite  to  each  stu- 
dent's name  in  the  university  catalogue  steads  not 
only  the  street,  but  the  very  bousoy  if  hich  he  ia- 
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lttbk%  jaadJf  he  remoye,  it  must  be  immediately 
notified  to  ins  academical  snperiora.  In  the  whole  < 
town  there  were  a  thousand  and  ninety-six  rooms 
to  letyof  which  six  remained  empty,  though  the 
number  oi  students  was  twelve  hundred  and  fifty- 
five ;  for,  as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man, 
who  is  unable  to  pay  for  his  dinner,  can  convex 
niently  be  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  bedchamber, 
it  frequently  happens  that  two  occupy  the  same' 
room  together.  « 

The  uniTersity  has  been  fortunate  in  sufiering 
nothing  from  the  political  animosities  which,  of 
late  years,  have  harassed  so  many  public  teachers  > 
in  Germany,  and  set  most  of  the  universities  in  so 
turbulent  a  light.    It  would  be  too  much  to  say,  *■ 
that  her  students  escaped  the  infection  which  made 
the  silly,  hot-headed  Burschen  set  themselves  up 
for  political  regenerators.     They  bore  their  part 
in  the  Wartburg  festival ;  they  discarded  hair-cut-^ 
tersy  and  well-made  coats  :  but  the  spirit  evapora- 
ted more  speedily  than  elsewhere,  and  was  more ' 
firmly  met  by  the  vigour  of  the  senate,  and  the  * 
prudence  of  the  government.    The  latter,  though  • 
it  has  very  properly  opposed  itself,  from  the  very 
beginning,  to  the  irr^^larities  of  the  students,  is 
in  fiivour  both  with  them  and  their  teadiers.' 
While  some  other  states  look  upon  their  tmivenri- 
ties  with  jealousy  and  dislike,  Hanover  has  always  > 
treated  what  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  called,  **  the 
fairest  pearl  in  her  crown,''  with  ccmfidence  and 
Hberality.    It  has  never  pretended  to  find  proofs 
of  an  organised  revolution  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
teachers,  or  the  occasional  turbulence  of  the  scho- 
lars. It  baa  borne  with  the  one,  and  battled  against' 
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the  odier,  bitt  faas  never  iised  then  as  tokens  of 
political  crime  to  justify  political  harahness.  The 
regulations  against  the  press  produced  by  the  Con* 
gress  ai  Carlsbad,  and  enacted  into  a  law  of  the 
Conliederation  by  the  Diet,  have  introduced  here, 
as  in  all  the  seminaries^  a  oensMship,  from  which 
the  universities  had  hitherto  been  exempted.  But 
in  Gottingen  the  power  thus  given  has  not  been 
used;  no  censorship,  I  was  assured,  had  been 
established.  Those  professors  whose  departments 
necessarily  draw  them  into  political  c&scussion, 
have  acted  much  more  sensibly  than- their  brethren 
c^  JemL  They  have  not  degenerated  into  mere 
newspaper  writers,  nor  sallied  their  academicid 
character,  by  mixing  themselves  up  in  the  angry 
politics  of  the  day  with  the  fary  of  partisans. 
Sartorius,  the  I^ofessor  of  Statistics  and  Political 
Economy,  sits  in  the  States  for  the  town  of  £im- 
beck. 

Gottingen  enjoys  the  reputation,  that  a  more 
sober  and  becoming  spirit  reigns  among  its  stu« 
dents  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  c^  its  rivals,  and 
that,  even  in  their  excesses,  raey  show  a  more 
gentlemanly  spirit :  to  this  merit  every  Gottinger^ 
at  least,  lays  daim.  In  the  external  peculiarities 
of  the  sect,  they  seem  to  be  mneh  on  a  levd  with 
their  brethren.  I  heard  as  late  and  as  loud  singing, 
or  rather  vociferation,  resounding  on  the  streets 
and  from  the  windows  of  Gottingen,  as  in  Halle, 
Heidelbei^,  or  Jena.  They  are  as  much  attach* 
ed  to  the  fencing  school  and  the  duel,  to  the  vtrntf 
and  the  pereat ;  but  they  are  not  so  fertile  in  eon« 
triving  ridiculous  expedients  to  make  themselves 
he  noticed.  The  Senate  has  a  body  of  armed  police 
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mder  its  own  eonunand,  to  keep  them  in  order ; 
but  the  stadentSy  more  than  once,  haTe  driven 
these  academic  warriors  from  the  field.  Lands- 
mannschaften,  too,  are  said  to  be  rooted  out,  and 
Blnmenbach  was  blessing  his  stars  that  it  had 
come  to  be  his  turn  to  be  Prorector  when  these 
"things  are  no  more ;  but  duds  keep  their  place ; 
and,  cimsidering  that  these  fraternities  are  as  much 
fHTohibited  every  where  as  in  Gottingen,  and  yet 
do  contmue  to  exist  elsewhere,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  they  lurk  and  act  in  Hanover  un- 
der the  same  secrecy  which  protects  them  in  Prus- 
m  and  Saxony.  Discipline,  likewise,  at  least  for 
many  years,  has  been  rigorously  enforced.  Govern- 
ment, in  return  for  the  confidence  and  liberality 
with  which  it  has  always  treated  the  professors, 
has  justly  insisted  on  the  firm  and  uncompromising 
discharge  of  their  duty.  The  spirit  of  truckling 
to  the  young  men,  so  disgusting  in  some  other 
universities,  has  disappeared. 

Any  preference  which  Gottingen  may  reason- 
ably claim  in  point  of  general  manners  arises  prin- 
cipally from  die  circumstance,  that  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  its  students  are  young  men  of  rank,  and 
of  respectable  or  affluent  fortune,  than  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  mean,  that  rank  and  wealth  give  these 
persons  purer  morals,  or  a  more  accommodating 
spirit  of  subordination,  than  belong  to  their  less 
fortunate  fellows ;  but  the  dissipations  of  the  former 
are  not  so  gross  and  raw  in  their  external  expres- 
sions as  similar  excesses  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  it  is  only  of  their  external  conduct  that  there  is 
here  any  question.  A  licentious  peer  and  a  licen- 
tiooB  porter  are  generally  very  different  characters. 
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;  Wbope  the  ptforer  dass  of  stadents  forms  thenm- 
jority,  the  manners  are  always  more  nide,  and  the 
whole  tone  of  society  is  more  valgar,  than  where 
their  numbers  are  comparatively  small.  To  this, 
I  think,  it  is  chiefly  owing  that  Gottingen,  with- 
out perhaps  any  well-founded  claim  to  better  con- 
duct, or  greater  academical  industry,  than  some 
other  universities,  certainly  does  impress  the  stran*- 
ger  with  the  idea  of  something  more  orderly  and 
gentlemanly.  The  very  appearance  of  the  town 
aids  this  impression,  for  Gbttingen  is  one'  of  the 
most  agreeij>le  and  cleanly-looking  towns  in  Grer- 
many.  The  regularity  and  width  of  the  streets, 
which  possess  likewise  the  rare  merit  of  being  fur- 
nished, for  the  most  part,  with  pavements,  and  the 
neat,  light,  airy  appearance  of  the  houses,  though 
they  make  no  pretensions  to  elegance,  is  sotaethiBg 
very  different  from  Halle  or  Jena. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HANOVER. 


Ein  warmes  immer  reges  Hen, 

Bet  hellem  Lidit  im  Kc^fie ; 
Gesunde  Glieder  ohne  Schmers, 

Und  Heinrich's  Huhn  jm  TopSe, 

The  Bunchetu 


The  greater  part  of  the  fifty  miles  between 
Gattingen  and  Hanaver  still  presents  a  pleasant, 
'¥Briedy  and  well-cultivated  country,  consisting  of 
jnoderate^sized  plains,  bounded  by  wooded  ri^ea 
of  moderate  ekvation.  Here,  too,  as  in  Hesse,  a 
great  quantity  of  land  is  in  wood,  which  might 
easily  be  converted  to  f^icultural  purposes,  were 
it  not  that  the  forest  laws  prevent  the  proprietor 
liQm' either  clearing.it  away,  or  deriving  any  ad- 
yantage  from  the  timber.  The  peasantry  have  the 
right  €i  paatun^  in  the  forest ;  if  cleared  away, 
it  would  only  become  an  open  common  pasture* 
The  scarcity'  of  fuel  all  over  the  kingdom  argues 
a  deficiency  of  wood ;  and  it  would  be  a  more  ad«* 
▼isable  speculation,  regularly  to  cut  and  renew  the 
forest,  did  not  the  HiUungs^Recl^  the  right  of 
pasturage^  present  a  thousand  obstacles.  The  pro* 
prietor  cannot  increase  the  number  of  his  trees, 
/w  he  dare  not  enoroach  on  the  extratof  the  pas* 
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tnrage.  That  it  may  not  be  inccmvenieiit  for  the 
cattle,  he  must  plant,  if  he  plant  at  aU,  at  distan- 
ces which  are  niinoas  to  ydanff  wood,  by  leaving 
it  widiont  shelter.  Then,  bom  the  cattle  and  the 
persons  who  tend  them,  are  sworn  enemies  of 
young  trees ;  the  quadrupeds,  because  they  find 
them  to  be  good  eating,  and  the  bipeds,  because 
they  imagine,  that  to  destroy  them  is  to  adyanoe 
the  public  weal  of  the  yilli^,  by  augmenting  the 
pasturable  surface.  To  protect  them  from  the 
windj  they  are  fastened  to  stakes ;  to  defend  them 
against  cows  and  cowherds,  they  are  surrounded 
with  thorns ;  immediately  the  herdsmen  carry  off 
the  thorns  and  stakes  as  excellent  fuel,  and  the 
cattle  attack  the  trees  as  being  excellent  food.  The 
proprietor  very  naturally  gives  up  a  biunnesB 
which  he  cannot  ply  with  profit,  neglects  his  fo- 
rest, and  the  scarcity  and  cost  oi  fuel  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. In  the  Estates  a  proposal  was  nouMle^ 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  exempt  forest^land  from 
the  land-tax,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  species  of 
property,  which,  under  the  existing  kws,  cannot 
possibly  be  productive  to  the  owner. 

This  has  likevnse  a  demoralising  influence^  and 
produces  a  class  of  criminals  which  we  scarcely 
know,  wood-poachers.  In  many  districts  the  piioe 
of  fuel  is  so  high,  that  the  poor  cannot  afibrd  to 
purchase  it ;  but  they  can  just  as  little  endure  to 
be  fi-ozen,  or  to  eat  their  meat  undressed ;  they 
plunder  the  forests,  and  justice  is  compelled  to 
connive,  in  some  measure,  at  this  crime  of  aeces- 
«aty.  •  JSok^ieby  or  wood-thief,  is  a  term  as  ex- 
pressive of  daring,  recklessness,  and  revenge,  as 
poadaer  is  with  ua  The  Jagers,  and  othttr  servants 
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appointed  to  watch  the  forest^  are  regarded  by  the 
wood-thieves  in  the  same  light  in  which  game* 
keepers  are  by  poachers ;  and,  if  they  value  their 
personal  safety,  they  must  discharge  their  duty 
with  great  lenity  or  carelessness.  When  some  no- 
table piece  of  plundering  makes  it  necessary  for 
them  to  bestir  themselyes,  the  Jagers  6f  a  number 
of  neighbouring  forests  occasionally  assemble  as 
if  for  a  chase.  The  dogs  are  uncoupled,  and  the 
homa  sound ;  but  wood-thieves  are  the  game,  and 
often  suffer  a  severe  chastisement.  They,  asain, 
take  vengeance  in  their  own  way  and  time ;  tnere 
have  been  examples  of  an  obnoxious  inspector,  or 
keeper  of  a  wood,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  mur- 
derous enmity  of  such  men,  years  after  he  had 
l»^i;^fat,  or  attempted  to  bring  them,  to  ptmish- 
raent.  They  are  exactly  our  own  poachers ;  only 
they  are  produced,-  not  by  idleness  or  a  love  of 
amusement,  but  by  the  impossibility  of  dispensing 
with  one  <if  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

These  pleasant  valleys  arQ  more  thickly  peo- 
pled than  the  uOTthem  provinces  of  the  kingdom, 
which  contain  so  many  large  tracts  of  uncultiva- 
ted heath  and  uninhabited  sand.  The  population 
of  Calenbei^,  Gotdngen,  and  Grubenhagen,  com- 
monly included  under  ibe  name  of  the  southern 
provinces,  exceeds  that  of  the  northern  by  nearly 
one  half,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  super- 
ficial extent.*   Villages  and  small  towns  areplen- 

*  Before  the  addition  of  East  Friesland,  which  was 
ceded  to  Hanover  at  the  general  peace,  the  northern  pro- 
vinces were  reckoned  at  464  geographical  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  680,000 ;  Uie  three  southern  provinces  at 
162  miles,  widi  a  population  of  343,000,  exclusive  of  the 
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tififtUy  849ailtered ;  the  fonner  ai^  Apparently  mciri^ 
salmUaittBl  and  convenient,  and  the  latter  raor^ 
bustling  and  cheerful  than  in  Hesse.  There  ar« 
always,  indeed,  many  traces  of  poverty,  and  much 
of  what  we  would  reckon  slovenliness,  and  want 
of  skill ;  but  the  peasantry  look  active  and  comfort- 
able. It  is  no  peculiar  praise  to  Hanover,  that  its 
peasantry  are  no  longer  adscnptitii  glebmy  bound* 
to  live,  and  labour,  and  die  where  they  were  bom, 
however  hard  the  conditions  might  be  on  which 
their  family  had  originally  acquired  the  bereditary* 
lease,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  lands  ;  for  in  what 
German  state  has  not  this  been  rooted  out  ?  .The 
conditions  under  which  the  son  is  to  succeed  to 
his  father's  farm  may  be  personally  oppressive,  as' 
well  as  impolitic  in  regard  to  i^iculture ;  bat  he- 
is  no  longer  bound,  as  he  formerly  was,  to  submit 
to  them.  If  he  dislikes  them,  or  wishes  to  seek  a 
more  indulgent  landlord,  he  is  at  liberty  to  pack* 
up  his  little  all,  and  settle  himself  where  hechoose^; 
It  is  true  that  a  German  peasaift  will  not  readily 
quit  the^  soil  which  his  fathers  have  laboured  for 
'ages ;  he  will  submit  to  a  great  deal  before  taking 
this  desperate  step,  whicji  is  to  him,  though  he 
<mly  remove  peibaps  into  the  next  parish,  as  pi^«' 
ful  a  separation  as  if  he  were  an  emigrant  leaving 
his  country  for  a  distant  comer  of  the  globe.  But 
the  knowledge  that  such  a  tMng  can  be  done,  and 
is  done,  has  necessarily  brought  the  proprietors  ta 

40,000  poor  but  indufftrious  inhabitants  who  people  the  val- 
leys,-work  the  mines,  and  cany  on  the  iron  manufactorJe» 
of  the  Harz.  Since  the  cessions  made  to  Hanover  at  the 
peace,  the  population  of  the  whole  kingdom  is  giTcn  in 
round  numbers  at  1,320,000. 
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ftel  the  neo^ssity  of  avoiding  those  exactidns,  and 
of.  mitigating  the  hard  feudal  terms  of  former  days,  • 
which  wauld  he  most  likely  to  make  it  happen. 

Hanover  depends  so  mmch  on  agricnlttne,  that 
the  townsy  namerous  as  they  are,  do  not  eontain 
ahove  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population ;  yet, 
in  the  Estates  convened  in  1814^  they  returned 
nearly  one-third  of  the  memhers.  There  is  no- 
thing popular  in.the  mode  of  election ;  the  mem- 
ber is  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  and  the  magis«- 
trates  are  either  self^elected,  or  named  by  the 
Crown.  The  most  popular  form  I  heard  of  is  that 
of  Osnabruck,  whose  new  charter  gives  the  4sitU 
flens  some  share  in  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  ma- 
giatlBcy,  but  in  such  a  round-about  way,  that  it 
nay  ftorly  be  quoted  as  the  beau  ideal  of  indirect 
election.  The  magistracy  chooses  sixteen  citizens^ 
*^  good  and  true  men ;"  these  sixteen  choose  four ; 
two  of  these  four,  in  conjunction  with  one  man  her 
of  the  surviving  magistracy,  choose  twelve ;  these 
twelve  choose  three ;  out  of  these  three  the  magis* 
trates  choose  one  ;  this  one  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  government,  and  then  takes  his  seat  among^ 
the  civic  authorities,  the  picked  man  of  the  three 
who  represent  the  twelve,  who  represent  the  three, 
who  represent  the  four,  who  represent  the  sixteen, 
who  represent  the  magistracy,'who  represent  them* 
selves.  Ay,  this  is  the  House  that  Jack  built ;  yet 
it  is  no  crazy,  ruined,  old*fiishioi](ed  edifice^  but  a 
spick  and  span  new  house,  built  in  the  year  1814.* 

The  nearer  the  capital,  the  less  beauty.    On 

*  Veroidniing,  die  Organisation  des  Magistrats  der  Stadt? 
Qfaaj^kk  betteffcnd  $  31st  October  1814. 
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approechiiig  ha  wbUs,  you  emerge  from  h91  and* 
dsle  into  that  wide,  dreary,  sandy  plain,  whielt' 
spreads  itself  ont  from  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  nearly 
to  the  shores  of  the  East  sea.  Hanorer  makes  no 
show  in  the  distance ;  it  even  looks  more  dnll  and^ 
gloomy  than  it  really  tarns  ont  to  he.  The  popn-  • 
lation  does  not  exceed  twenty  thousand ;  bnt  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  governor  has  brought  back 
some  portion  of  princely  gaiety,  and  the  assem* 
bling  of  the  General  States,  drawing  together, 
many  of  the  nobility  from  the  different  proyinces, 
gives  its  streets  and  shopkeepers,  for  a  season,  ad* 
ditional  activity.    It  is  an  irregolar  town,  neither' 
old  nor  new  fashioned;  every  thing  is  marked 
with  mediocrity.    The  formerly  Electoral  palace 
is  a  hnge,  plain,  uninhabited  building,  and  that,  of- 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  merely  l£e  best  house-' 
in  the  best  street.     The  manners  did  not  seem  to' 
me  to  be  at  all  so  much  Anglicised  as  they  are 
sometimes  represented.    Except  the  English  uni-' 
form  of  the  Guards,  the  English  arms  on  the  pub*' 
lie  offices,  and,  in  some  circles,  a  later  dinner  hour 
than  is  usual  in  Germany,  nothing  reminds  one 
that  he  is  in  a  capital  which  has  so  long  been  sub- 
ject to  the  King  of  England* .   It  is  only  within 
these  few  years  that  Hanover  has  come  iniooon<4 
tact  wi^  England  in  such  a  way,  as  either  to  teacby 
or  be  taught  any  thing ;  the  higher  orders  alone  are* 
exposed  to  this  influence,  and  any  fragments  of 
foreign  customs  which  they  may  adopt  will  not 
easily  spread  among  the  great  body  of  the  peop1e» 
or  produce  any  visible  change  on  the  national  man- 
ners.    The  manners  of  France  penetrated  much 
more  deeply  into  the  ci^itals  which  she  occnpied,' 
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^canad  FiiBncfamen  were  thrust  into  all  the  conm 
mandiiig  stations  of  society;:  but. England  baa 
hitherto  acted  towards  Hanover  with  justice  and 
propriety.  The  Hanovcaians  cannot  complun  that 
the  administration  of  their  gOTenunent  has  been 
diverted  to  the  profit  of  foreigners.  Though  there 
are  English  officers  about  the  governor,  all  the  pttb<% 
lie  offices  are  filled  by  natives. 

Our  language  and  literature  are  naturally  much 
cultivated  among  them,  but  scarcely  more  so  than 
at  Dresden  or  Weimar.  The  theatre,  though  a 
court  theatre,  is  the  only  one  in  Germany  where 
I  ever  found  reco^ised  our  constitutional  privi^ 
)ege  of  making  a  noise.  The  gods  of  Covent  Gaiv 
d«i  or  Dmry  Lane  could  not  maintain  the  rights 
of  theatres  with  greater  turbulence,  than  their  bro-« 
tfaer  deities  of  Hanover ;  but,  as  they  assert  that 
ihey  have  enjoyed  the  franchise  ever  since  they 
had  a  theatre,  we  cannot  daim  the  merit  of  having 
taught  them  this  imposing  expression  of  public 
sentiment.  An  opera  was  performed,  Gretry'a 
Comr  de  Lion ;  the  singing  was  mediocre,  and  the 
acting  detestable  ;  all  the  men  were  awkward,  and 
all  the  women  ugly.  Great  part  of  the  pit  waa 
filled  with  military  officers.  AH  over  Germany,  itt 
iB  reckoned  essential  to  the  respectability  of  tha 
miHtary  character,  that  these  gentlemen  should  bo 
able  to  frequent  the  theatre  ;  but,  low  as  the  prices 
are,  (llie  pit  at  Hanover  is  only  a  shilling))  their 
pay  is  insufficient  to  affi>rd  this  nightly  amusement/ 
The  government,  therefore^  keeps  back  a  small 
t>ortion  of  their  pay,  gives  them  gratis  admissionr 
to  the  theatre,  and,  in  some  way  or  other,  makes 
vfth^  difference  to  the  manager.    Is  it  more  re<t 
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apeetable  to  go  to  the  theatre  on  chsrity^  thsa  to 
stay  at  home  ?  If  it  is  Bapposed  that  the  dignity 
of  the  mUitary  character  depends,  in  public  estima^ 
tion,  on  the  apparent  ability  of  the  military  to  spend 
money,  is  it  elevated  by  an  arrangement  which 
tells  erery  body,  that  they  are  less  able  to  spend 
money  than  their  fellow-citizens  ?  Even  a  strol-^ 
ling  party,  if  there  be  military  in  the  place  of  its 
temporary  abode,  generally  sets  apart  a  portion  of 
its  bEun  for  the  Herren  OffUsierei  either  gratnitoos* 
ly,  or  at  half  price.    It  looks  like  a  privilege. 

Hanover  had  put  on  all  the  gaiety  it  can  as* 
snme,  for  it  was  Easter  Sunday,  and  Easter  Snn^ 
day  is  a  fair.  The  lower  orders,  in  holiday  finery, 
were  swarming  through  the  walks  that  ran  along 
the  ramparts,  decently  dressed,  decently  behaTed, 
and  healthy-looking  people.  A  lai^  |^n,  out^ 
side  of  the  walls,  covered  with  booths,  E  O  tables^ 
and  other  sources  of  Sunday  amusement,  was  thi 
gathering  place.  On  one  side,  a  great  many  par'» 
ties  of  young  men  were  playing  cricket  in  tiidr 
own  way.  They  had  only  one  wicket ;  the  ball 
was  not  bowled  along  the  ground,  but  thrown  up 
in  the  air,  and  struck,  as  it  descended,  with  a  short 
■ta£P,  often  with  admirable  precision  and  dexterity. 
In  another  part,  the  crowd  was  thronging  round 
the  canvass  booths,  where  cakes  and  toys,  gin  and 
tobacco,  were  retailed.  Though  every  body  waa 
▼ery  merry,  and  many  very  noisy,  there  was  ndh 
ther  quarrelling  nor  intoxication.  Many  more  se« 
gars  than  drams  were  consumed.  Next  afternoon, 
the  whole  city  repaired  to  Herrenhatuen^  a  royal 
residence  in  uie  suburbs,  where  the  royal  water* 
works  were  to  spout  tlwir  anwial  tribute  to  the 
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The  long  and  broad  aUey^'which 
miifi  from  the  city  to  the  gardens  of  HeFrenbaii>« 
sen,  18  magnificent;  the  gardens  themselves  arer 
straight  wsdks^  lined  with  trees,  and  carpeted  with 
tnrf,  but  the  statues  intended  to  adorn  them  are 
execrable.  The  expectant  thousands  were  loun« 
ging  patiently  round  the  spacious  basin,  till  the  ar-t 
rival  of  the  governor  and  his  suite  should  autho>» 
rise  the  foimtain  to  play  from  its  centre ;  yet>  when^^ 
it  did  come,  they  did  not  seem  to  think  it  a  very 
fine  sight.  It  is  on  a  trifling  scale.  The  wind  waft 
80  -.stroDg,  that  the  column  of  water,  instead  of 
throwing  itself  back  on  all  sides  in  an  ample  andii 
giaceful  curve-*-the  great  source  of  beauty  in  such^ 
a  fountain-*-was  carried  and  scattered  so  far  tq 
leeward,  as  to  drench  the  unsuspecting  citizens; 
who  had  ranged  themselves  oq  that  side.  The 
wetted  part  of  the  crowd  fled  in  consternation  ^ 
the  dry  part  shouted  in  malicious  triumph  at  theijr 
own  windward  prudence ;  the  fountain  played  on^^ 
and  the  baud  struck  up  ^<  God  save  the  King." 
.  At  the  entrance  of  the  public  walk  stands  the' 
monument  of  Leibnitz,  a  bust  of  the  philosopher^ 
On  an  elevated  pedestal,  within  a  small  Ionic  tem* 
pie.  Huge  bundles  of  his  manuscripts,  as  ivell  as^ 
the  armed  chair  in  which  he  died,  reading  Bar-^- 
day's  Argenis,  are  still  preserved  in  the  library 
where  he  studied,  or  rather  lived.  The  greater 
part  of  them  are  not  regularly  written  out,  but  are 
scraps  of  paper  of  all  sizes,  scrawled  over  with. 
ioGoherent  notes.  To  keep  this  chaos  in  order,^ 
Leibnitz  made  use  of  a  singular  common-placeJ 
book.  It  is  an  array  of  shelves,  like  a  book-case^^ 
divided  by  vertical  partitions  into  a  great  numbei; 
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^f  small  pigeon  holes*  Under  etdb  hole  is  a  labelt 
with  the  name  of  the  subject  to  which  it  was  ap- 
propriated, frequently  with  the  name  of  an  empe- 
ror, or  any  other  person  whom  the  philosopW 
found  usefrd  as  making  an  epoch,  or  important 
enough  to  have  a  division  for  himself.  When,  in 
the  course  of  his  reading,  he  came  upon  any  thing 
worth  noticing,  he  jotted  it  briefly  down  on  any 
scrap  of  paper  that  happened  to  be  at  hand,  and 
deposited  it  in  its  proper  pigeon  hole.  One  of  the 
fibrarians  assured  me,  with  great  complacency, 
that  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Egypt  was  origi<« 
aally  an  idea  of  Leibnitz  ;  for,  among  his  manu* 
scripts,  a  memorial  addressed  to  Louis  XIV.  had< 
been  discovered,  in  which  the  philosopher  repre- 
sents it  as  a  great  and  good  work  to  deliver  from 
Oriental  barbarism  the  country  which  had  beea 
the  mother  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  ease 
with  which  its  liberation  might  be  effected  by  the- 
Most  Christian  King. 

The  library  itself  is  small;  the  government; 
justly  thinks  that  it  does  enough  in  supporting 
the  library  of  Gbttingen ;  but  there  are  some  inte- 
resting typographical  rarities.  A  copy  of  TullyV 
Offices,  of  1465,  very  beautifuUy  and  r^^arly 
printed  on  vellum,  bears  testimony  to  the  mystery 
in  which  the  art  was  at  first  involved;  for  the 
printer,  after  setting  down  his  name,  <^  Fust," 
(Faust,)  and  the  year,  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
adds  that  it  was  executed  nee  penna^  nee  ^Brea- 
penn€tp  aed  quadam  arte*  That  early  production 
of  the  graphic  art,  the  JBUdium  Pauperum,  is  a 
misnomer ;  for  it  is  no  Bible  at  all,  properly  speak- 
kig,  and  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  poor,  except  aa 
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tft  picture-book  to  amuse  their  ehndren,  for  the 
text  is  Latin*  It  is  a  series  of  wooden  cnts,  re» 
presenting  the  principal  events  of  the  sacred  wri«- 
tings.  The  cuts  occupy  the  upper  half  of  every 
page ;  helow  is  the  explanation,  in  rade  rhymed 
Latin  verses.  In  the  cut  which  represents  our 
first  parents  after  their  expulnon  from  Paradise, 
Adam  is  bi^sily  delving,  and  Eve  sits  beside  himi 
spinning,  with  little  Cain  upon  her  knee  c 

When  Adam  delred,  and  Eve  span. 
Whore  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

The  smperfoly  illuminated  missal  is  said  to  have 
been  a  present  from  Charles  V.  to  our  Hearf 
VIII. ;  if  so,  it  must  have  undergone  strange  vi« 
cissittides.  A  notification  in  English,  signed  by  a 
Mr  Wade,  is  affixed  to  it,  which  states,  that  he 
first  saw  the  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  a  pri* 
vate  ge&tleman  in  France,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century.  The  proprietor  showed  it  to 
him,  but  would  not  allow  hmi  to  touch  it ;  nay, 
he  himself  turned  over  the  leaves  only  with  a  pair 
of  silver  tongs,  and,  observing  Mr  Wade  smile^ 
lemaiked,  with  some  warmth,  that  it  was  thus  his 
ancestors  had  so  long  preserved  the  matchless  ma* 
nuscript  in  its  present  splendour.  On  the  death  pf 
this  gentleman,  Mr  Wade  purchased  it  from  hi$ 
executors  ;  from  him  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  our  royal  fiunily,  who  depoidted  it,  along  with 
the  silverltongs,  in  the  library  of  Hanover, 

The  gardens  and  villa  of  the  late  Count  Wal- 
moden  are  now  royal  property ;  but  the  collection 
of  pictures  has  been  dispersed.  Those  that  re- 
mam  give  no  good  idea  of  the  artiflts  whose  names 
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'they  bear.     The  Madonna  and  Child,:  said  to^b^ 
by  Raphael,  the  Dying  Monk,  ascrib^  to  Tinto- 
retto, and  the  Pope  adoring  the  Virpn,  baptised 
as  a  Gnido,  have  nothing  in  theni^  to  be  suie^ 
ineoasistent  with  the  earlier  style,,  and  more  care- 
less efforts,  of  these  masters ;  bnt  neither  do  they 
give  the  slightest  idea  of  what  these  masters  could 
4I0  and  would  not  attract  notice  were  it  not  f^r 
the  names.     Christ  parting  from  the  Disciples  at 
Emmaus  is  a  design  of  Annibal  Caracci,  fnll  of 
the  simplicity,  dignity,  and  boldness,  in  which  that 
painter   followed  so  close  on  Fra  Bartolomeo. 
Few  pictures  of  Rubens  exhibit  the  proTcdck%  in- 
lequality  of  his  genius  so  strongly  as  one  which 
represents  the  Magdalene,  badced  by  a  host  of 
faints.  She  is  kneeling  in  tears,  before  the  Yiig^ 
and  Child.     The  colouring  is  in  many  points  ia 
his  very  highest  style ;  the  figures  are  in  bisv^^ 
Worst,  not  only  homely,  but  absolutely  vulgar  and 
Unpleasant;     The  Saints,  above  all*  St  jj^nmca^ 
with  their  hard-favoured  countenances,  totally 
dev^old  of  interesting  and  poetieal  wcpresmn,  look 
like  so  many  jail-birds.    The  Magdalene  lA' just 
one  of  those  gross  masses  of  boman^esh  ^wfalohho 
has  so  often  painted*;  it  is  well  that  her  handa  am 
folded  upon  her  breast,  so  as  partly  to  coy^it-; 
for,  from  what  is  visible,  if  di^layed  in  fvdl  vo« 
litme,  it  would  have  been  frightftil.  The  Madoun* 
tbo,  is  a  homely  housewife,'  beautifiilly  painted  1 
but  the  Holy- Infant  itself,  in  foraiy^exfiressiea^ 
imd -cdlouring,  is  delicious,— -all  grace;^ammatlon» 
flnd  softness. 

The  ^  Hstnoverians  •  ^if  a  pasnng  visitor  be  -€»>  • 
Hil^Ho^fisrm  iiii>opimon)  asea  rooatBobef^undv 
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,  pladdii^i  €anlv-ooBte&ted  people.  Like  aH 
lUr  kwihrea  of  the  north  of  Genmmyy  widum^ 
poiwffiMing  kM  kmdnoB^  of  heart,  tbey  have  muck 
few  joviahy,  leas  of  the  goodfMowi  tbaa  the  Aua- 
triaMy  and  are  not  so  genial  and  eztravaganty  even 
m  their  amvsements,  as  the  Bavarian  or  Wvtenir 
hniger.  Hiongh  qnite  as  industciouB  aa  the 
Sax<MiB,  they  are  neither  so  lively^  nor  so  apt» 
Thar  neighbonrs  of  Cassel  and  BmnswidiL  have 
the  rmntation  of  being  somewhat  chdlerio }  bat  \9 
this  coarge  the  Hanoreriaft  is  in  no  degree  liable ; 
there  is  more  danger  of  his  becoming  a  drudge 
than  of  hie  growing  impatient.  Endowed  neithei 
with  great  acnteness  of  perception  nor  qnicknesa 
of  feelings  it  is  long  before  he  can  be  brought  to 
comprehend  the  bearings  of  what  is  new  to  him* 
and  it  is  di£Gicalt  to  roose  him  to  ardoor  in  its  pnr^ 
Sttit  If  it  become  advisable  that  he  shoold  set 
hunself  free  from  old  nsages,  which  aroi  in  ftcl^ 
his  strongest  affsctions,  great  slowness  and  fipreaft 
patience  are  neoaesary  to  nntie  the  cords  with 
wUdi  he  is'boond*  Thongh  every  other  person 
shoidd  see  that  thejr  are  rotten,  and  that  thMS  man 
has  only  to  shake  himself  to  get  rid  of  them»  be 
will  not  move  a  limb  beliDra  every  knot  has  been 
icgnhrly  nndone*  He  possesses,  in  ahigh  degree, 
4e  capacity  of  holding  on  in  any  given  line  of 
motion,  however  menotenons  and  inconvenient 
and  is  Uie  last  man  in  Europe  who  will  start  01;^ 
of  hk  way  to  chase  butterffies.  If  this  confined 
inactivity  tif  character  renders  him,  in  some  in- 
spects, a  lesa  pleasmg  companian,  it  saves  him 
likewise  from  many  vioea  and  many  extravagnn- 
c«k  If  hebe  aoBsewlml  dull,  he  is  honeat  ai^d  af<- 
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•are  unwearied.  He  is  mach'too  8ober*in4iuieil'<fr 
HihetUk  sink  intofrinilily^  or  rise  to  enthwasiii.; 
be  betrayB  little  eagerness  for  infiannation,  lor  be 
«ee6  little  use  to  wbieh  be  could  applyit ;  be  trusts 
-fab  own  understanding  with*  the.  esKtremaat  cauiiciii^ 
for  he  is  little  accustomed  to  r^yioeination^ .  .Golf 
•tingen  is  said  to  have  had  a  most  beneficial  ii^i^ 
«nce  on  the  culture  of  the  nobility,  wad  the  bigbit 
funks  of  the  citizens  ;  nor  was.it  to  be  8upp^e4» 
that,  while  the  umveAity  was  scattering  abr0idi 
«o.mucb  good  seed  over  the  other  states  of  G^^ 
Usany,  it  would  find,  thorny  ground- <Hily  iniitstiiir 
•tive- country*  .    •,  .. :\,f 

Though  a  strong  feding>  of  afttacbmfinrttjtiit  b^ 
hereditary  prinee  iar  common  to»  every  GeriQfiiiiiis 
iume  is  it  more  deeply,  rooted  liianriot.  Ao'  iiUm» 
verian.-    It^  is  ^the  most  inmetsmto.  of  .'fain.  faabii% 
lh»m  whi<^  it  would  give  likidiifinite  pain: jlo^itflir 
himself  loose:    It  is  not  an:  opinioliar  for  biS'  seblaHl 
thinks,  and  never  argues  .about  <  «hatv momcobf 
«ught  to  be ;  though  it;  may  Jie  ^affected,  b(y (^ 
^personal  quidities  of  the  ruler,  it  4aB»ts«  indofw#!t 
dent  of  them  ;  the  most  splendid. could -^oiP^^Ytiy^ 
tfonse  him  to  enthusiasm,  and  ttejnast^^qgia^S^ 
jnust  deseed  very  low  indeed  in;aba8ein^^  .-li^r 
fore  they  could  mi8lead^  him.  into  hatred  .or»cc|% 
tempt«    Even  the  <  long -absence^  of ith^ir  nati^ 
prmces  has,  in  no  degree^  diminished  th^^afig^ 
timt  "towards  them.  $  their  love  of.  the  Guelphs^haq^ 
in  this  respect,  survived  triala;wfai$b  fi4^it}^4o»s4| 
mistress'woaldimdly/haveiwitbstood*,  :!(^QlH4rj$ 
undeeervedt    AiBQng.ita;i0wn-vjMop!l9nii^iOi^i 
best  jttdgea^jmd;  evib9^.amqng^^lihMniM%l}f atb«^ 
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beiA  prilrfyr^fao  'WbiUd:iml"irilihigljr  adcAdv^ledgi^ 
kt£F  It  "w^to^neH  true;  the  Home  of  Hftnoiver  en- 
joys 'ike  r^utffkion  of  having  ai  ways  goyemed 
withfim'iioii'est  regard  to  tfaewelfiire  of  its  sub-*. 
jeotB^'  and  the  rights  of  the  estates,  'snch  as  they 
weie*  It  has  ndtfaer  rendered  itself  hateful  by  nig- 
gitrdlineBs  and  private  oppression,  nor  burdensome 
by  ^eztnTagance  ^  the  liberality  of  its  conduct  has 
naifftaincfd  liie  honour  of  the  country  among  its 
neigfabourB,  -and,  %t  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Ha- 
aover  talcnae  fought  the  battle  for  the  political  ameu^ 
liiHSMaon  of  Germany*  If  Napoleon  wii^d  to  win< 
cpr.lbe:good*wili>of  his  German  provinces,  and^ 
found  his  domination  on  someidung  moroTespect*:: 
MovBdlBecnrethan  mere  brute  'foroe>  ^fay  did  he 
4»  ilidi^|ilsiousl3r  insult  ibeir  leelings,  and  irritate^ 
ikdr  prejodioes?  In  Hanover,  above  aU,  the  par*^: 
itiea-ef -^die  Eleetorate,  to  throw  part  of  it  iittoi^ 
the\kiiigdom  of  .Westphalia^  was  a  deadly  tan* 
agAinst'the  ftatMHoai  pride-of  the  people,  for  vHiieh, ' 
vk  IheiD'. estimation^  no  anathemas  .against  aristo*-' 
oistic  exemptions  could  atone.  The  return  of  their  ^ 
nalive  sovereign  was,  to  them,  the  re*«reation  ^f^ 
their  rtomitry,  which  Napioleon  had  blotted  out;! 
from  among  the  states  of  Germany.   When  I  was ' 
in  Haaoyer,  the  report  had  already  spread  that  his 
Majesty  intended  to  take  that  journey  to  his  Ge!r*'* 
man  dominions  which  he  soon  afterwards  perform-  * 
ed«    The  people  were  manifestly  looking  forward  ■ 
to  the  event,  not  with  the  impatience  of  a  Pari-  ^ 
maa  crowd  to  see  fiue  sights,  for  no  people  could ' 
be  less  at  home  in  such  scenes  of  parade  than  the ' 
Hanoveriansy  but  with  the  hearty  anxiety  of  one ' 
whoiongs  .to  meet  an  old  friend.    In .  the  simpli^- 
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«by  of  thdr  iwartey  they  had  ttben  H  imo  tiieir 
headBy  that  the  King  was  conunr  to  put  to  xighti 
any  little  public  matters  which  l£ey  had  some  in* 
diatinet  notion  w«re  not  as  they  ought  to  be. 
They  were  ^uite  sore,  they  said^  tlmt  if  they  some- 
times  had  to  pay  more  money  tiian  they  could  weU 
afibrdy  only  the  great  folks  at  HanoTor  were  to 
blame  iw  it ;  nor  had  they  any  sort  of  doubt,  bat 
that  his  Majesty  would  look  into  eyery  thing  with 
his  own  eyes,  and  right  what  required  rising 
with  his  own  hands*  This  feeling  b  uuivcrasl ; 
thegoTemm^it  is  popular;  even  die  libetul  pam|^- 
kteers  allow  that  Hanorer  has  no  leasoa  to  envy^ 
any  other  G«rman  state* 

The  estates  of  the  kinffdom  wero  not  asscwi* 
bled ;  and,  eren  if  they  had  been  aittingy  they 
admit  no  witnesses  of  their  del&erations*    Tliere 
3a  m  haga  dining-ioomy  with  three  or  fear  rows  of 
chairs  ananged  amphitheatrically  in  front  4>f  a 
throne^  from  which  the  governor  deliven  his 
apeechesy  and  a  couple  of  handsome  partoura  for 
the  two  houses.  The  apartment  of  the  first  chaBEK 
bar  is  the  largest  and  best  adorned,  for  il^  was  pre^ 
pared  for  the  whole  estates,  before  their  aepamtion 
into  two  houses.  When  that  separation  took  plaoe^ 
the  peers  reserved  it  to  themselves,  and  scAt  the 
commons  up  stairs  to  the  drawing-room.    It  is 
even  surrounded  with  a  gallery,  fitted  up  for  the 
spectators  in  those  days  of  good  intentie«n»  but 
which  has  never  been  used.    The  members  have 
f<^wer  legislative  eonveniences  than  with  us.  Tliere 
are  no  continttoiis  benches  along  which  a  adble 
lord  may  doae  ^ver  the  state  of  Eivopo— 4io  gal* 
lery  where  an  honourable  anember  may  dnam  a 
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wiiere  he  may  digest  the  argiunent  without  haviag 
heard  the  speechefl.  The  membera  are  ranged  ben 
hmd  eadi  other  on  sitDple  chairs^  like  the  vompanyi 
at  a  Scotch  fonera],  and  knuch  le3s  Inxuriously: 
tiian  in  the  pit  of  many  an  Italian  theatre.  When 
the  boose  divides,  they  repair  into  an  adjoining 
fwmf  where  they  find  pen  and  ink,  and  a  nambes 
irf'smidl  square  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  the  Ay 
orNa  19  to  be  written ;  if  the  morsels  be  exhaust-; 
ed^  there  are  scissars  to  cut  new  ones.  The  vnvf. 
of  soissars  is  magnificent ;  half  a  dozen  pairs,  long» 
siitiy,-  and  glittering,  adorn  the  table .  of  each 
house,  instead  of  a  sceptre*^  One  of.  their  regular 
lMm»  night  be^  advantageously  transferred  to  vat 
Ii0tt9.otheff  assemblies^  viz.  that  when  a  membev 
appean  to  be  wearyins  out  the  house  by  speakii^ 
iit  too'greaft  a  loigth,  uie  president  shall  put  lum 
9U  mindf  does  ersich  hatzfoam^  that  <<  brevity  is 
the^eutof^wit." 

H  *.  Beth  ehambem  are  electiye,  fur  even  the  first 
tausBts^eoly  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  nobility  of 
^jdiffereut  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tawnhns  who  sit  iu  virtue  of  their  rank  as  titular 
*iigiiiiied^clei^,'tfaat  is^  as  possessing  what  was 
imae  JBhirc^  pr^tfty*  The  chamber  of  the  aris^ 
tocracy. ought  rather  to  be  called  the  chamber. jof 
'ftttebimieni,  for  it  isy  in  fact,  the  representation  of 
the  kinded  interest,  as  diertingnished  from  the  po^ 
^aktion  and  manufactiinng.  interest  of  the  towns. 
"Thoi^h  every  person  who  has  a  patent  of  nobility^ 
tnda  Biii0rguJt^<x  estate  noble,  has  a  right^  to 
^*votc^<the>  former  is  not  essential  to  the  franchise. 
«Ui|gia  long  been;  coasnetudinary  law  in  Hanovei^ 
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thrtefryproprhlar  afa  Bittefgol^lbatii^  evoy 
fiDeeholdcr,  dmgli  ha  slMNild  notkare  tkehonoim 
wnd  priTUegeB  of  nobility  in  hit  peBOB,  ia  JLmd* 
tagtfahigy  eatidedy  that  is,  to  appear  pananally 
in  tbe  estates^  wlule  that  form  of  asscnibly  pia- 
Tailed,  and  now  to  vote  ia  the  electMi  of  the  da» 
potiee  who  represent  his  proTinee.  In  some  parte 
of  tbe  kingdom,  a  great  quantity  of  aUodial  pro* 
party  baa  aprnag  np^  It  is  chiefly  found  In  what 
are  called  the  MaraMdndmy  fonn«iy  moraaaea, 
atretching  along  the  banks  tji  the  Weaer  and  the 
£lbey  where  inundations  had  depeaited  the  ivdU 
Boents  of  a  fertile  soil,  unclaimed  dither  by  the 
Crown  or  the  feudal  nobility  while  it  rendaiaied  ill 
its  original  barreaneas-odrained  of  its  waSarsy  aad 
defended  against  the  stream^  by  a  peaaantry  ihat 
aettled  among  its  inaalubriaMu  dampsy  fiBeaa  the 
aame  love  of  secwity  which  created  the  lialda  af 
Holland,  and  founded  a  city  of  prinoee  on  the 
waves  of  the  Adriatic — gradually  braimht»  by  the 
industry  of  ceDturieay  to  be  the  most  fertile  diairict 
of  the  longdom,  and  now  swarming  with  mi  afflvanA 
and  independent  rustic  population.  All  these  pre-' 
pietors  have  not  only  been  admitted  to  the  dee* 
tive  franchise,  but,  instead  of  being  thrown  ia  widi 
the  noble  proprieton  around  tfaeady  they  deist  their 
own  members. 

The  chambers  are  very  doubtful  about  the  tsm 
tent  of  their  powers.  It  is  certain  that,  tliey  aaa 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  ezeonttve^ 
in  other  words,  that  the  v^o  of  the  crowaia  afaaa* 
lute,  but  it  is  much  less  certain  whether  the  craws 
is  bound  to  yield  whan  the  chamben  dedare  a^uaat 
it*    Some  proprietoTB  of  eatates  not  noble»  pett 
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Ifamed  die  Homse  to  be  admitted  to  the  wgnaeof* 
tation ;  the  Hovse  surely  mistook  its  doty  in  yo* 
laagf  that  this  was  not  a  matter  fit  for  delibsntieii 
before  themi  but  appertaiBed  solely  to  the  execo^ 
tive.  The  coTemmenti  howerer,  is  allowed,  on  all 
hands,  to  hare  acted  with  a  sinoere  wish  to  do 
flood.  In  an  edict  (Mrganizing  the  militia,  it  pro* 
hibited  any  seryioeable  male  from  fixing  his  domi* 
cil  in  m  foreign  oonntry,  without  its  pwmissioa ; 
the  Commons  immediately  fonnd  fault  with  this, 
as  bring  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  naUiral  right  of  every  man  to  tive  where  ha 
chooses  ;  and  the  ministry  yielded  the  point.  It 
firmly  reivsed  to  re-establish  the  nobility  in  the  eld 
exemptions  from  taxation  and  military  senrice^ 
which  Napoleon  had  first  shaken.  Tlie  ndbility 
made  aa  obstinate  straggle  to  retain  their  exemp- 
^oa  fipom  the  land-tax,  l^t  in  yain,  though  the  ma- 
jantw  m  the  estates  belonged  to  iAim  own  class ; 
for  tneve  were  many  of  them  to  whom  the  firowns 
of  the  court  were  mare  formidable  than  the  pies^ 
•ore  of  m  tax^  Resisting,  likewise,  theur  claims  to 
monopolize  all  the  lucrative  and  influential  offices 
of  the  state,  the  government  has  employed  com- 
menete  of  talent,  wherever  it  could  find  them, 
both  in  the  tivil  administralaon  and  in  the  army. 
There  is  no  German  court  where  ability  and  bo* 
nerty,  to  whatever  rank  they  may  belong,  are  al* 
iofwed  fairer  play. 

The  most  imprudent  thing  which  the  Estates 
have  done,  was  wrapping  up  their  proceedings  in 
sudi  impenetrable  secrecy.  By  a  majority  of  two 
w0tBBf  they  excluded  the  pubUc  from  being  pre- 
sent at  their  deliberatioDs.    Theut  iltboiigb  wey 


Qfdened  «ii  cl^fifc^  of  ikeii  jdnmals^^  eajttinm^ 
hnpiMtant  reports  miMie  by  commiUeeSy'  ^ropait4 
tioiis  (Mbmitted  to  the  Ciuuilbery  and  its  final  de^ 
daioBS  vpoQ  them,  to  be  r^^arly  piinted,  tbi4 
terapend  was  intended  only  for  the  membem 
themselTeS)  and  was  anxiously  kept  back  from  ia4 
iBscariminate  publication*  The  consequence  ia^ 
that  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  take  bo^  inteu 
IMt  in  proceedings  of  whieh  they  know  nothings 
The  leading  men  of  the  ministry,  and  the  Gdver-^ 
nor  btmsdf,  are  believed  to  be  fietrourable  to  pulM 
lieity ;  and  ^&  example  of  Weimar  shows,  that; 
even  undera  tnudi  more  popular  system  of  repie^ 
sentation  than  is  yet- established,  ik'  Hanover,  de4 
puties  may  clii^  to  secrecy^  while  the  govemmeal 
ijBCoiMnends  pablicity#  Frofessdr  Ladkan  of jJenaj 
wko  is  himself  «  Hanoverian  by  bwth,  published^' 
in  1817,  a  history  and  review  of  the  prooeedini^ 
of  the  Estates,  from  their  first  meeting  lifter  tm^ 
ifexpnlsion  of  the  French  down  to  that,  yean*  •  It 
is  a  sensible,  and,  in  no  point  of  view,  areprehei^ 
nble  book:  though  it  sometimes  qnestioiis  lk» 
propriety  tif  llie  decisions  of  the  Estlites^  both  they^ 
and  the  government  are  treated,  not  on^witkre^ 
speet^  but  wiUi' eulogy.  Yet  it  seems  to  shave  been 
pTdscribed,  on\no  other  imaginable  ground,  diailr 
betouse  it  diseusses  the 'discussions  ^of  the  Cham^ 
bier*"  At  leasts  no  b<^«toeller  im  Hanover  wdukl 
say  that  he  had  it ;  and  I  procured  it  only,  by  ibt 
poiiieneSB  6f  a  Privy  CtfUilcillor  who  aHowed  me 
to  midce  use  of  ht«  name*  Thus  tberer  seems  to  hk 

'    *  Das  KSniiffreich  HaniioVer,  imeh  eeineii  )$fl%ntficiMI 
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a  possibility  of  suppressing,  withont  iacnrring  the 
o^Qin  of  prohibiting. 

It  has  long  been  a  popular  belief  in  England  that 
HanoTer  is  mischievous  to  ns ;  that  it  is  a  trifling 
patrimonial  appendage  of  onr  roonarchs  which 
draws  ns  unnecessarily  into  expensive  continental 
quarrels.  However,  to  nse  a  common  phrase,  thei:^ 
is  no  love  lost  between  us  and  the  Hanoverians* 
They  are  in  no  degree  flattered  by  thdr  king  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  England ;  if  it  gives  their  cabinet 
political  weight,  they  feel  that  diey  shine  in  bor* 
rowed  light.  The  well-educated  classes  laugh  at 
the  Englishman  who  retails  the  assertion,  that 
Hanover  does  Britain  mischief:  **  It  ia  we,''  say 
they,  **  who  suffer.  When  the  King  of  Hanover 
is  offended,  the  King  of  England  is  not  bound  to 
resent  his  injuries ;  but  when  the  King  of  England 
gets  into  a  continental  quarrel,  Hanover,  with  no 
earthly  interest  in  the  dispute,  is  the  first  victim 
of  the  rupture*** 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BRUNSWICK — MAGDEBURGH — POTSDAM- 
BERLIN. 


Spradie  gab  mir  eintt  Ratnler,  und  Stoff  mein  Cflsar ;  da  nahm  Ich 
Meinen  Mund  etwas  voU,  aber  ich  schweige  seitdem* 

Schiller.    The  Spree  loguitur. 


Scarcely  out  of  the  gates  of  Bantfv^,  and  the 
wheels  already  drowned  in  sajad  up  to  Uie  axle* 
toee ;  taedinm  to  the  eye,  and  death  to  the  patience 
of  the  traveller,  with  the  additional  vexation  of 
paying  tolls  for  permission  to  follow  the  most  con- 
^^enient  track  which  his  postilion  can  find  among 
the  fir-trees,  where  no  road  has  ever  existed  since 
the  flood,  which  seems  to  have  left  these  sands 
behind  it.  But  it  is  unreasonable  to  get  into  a  pas* 
»ion  at  the  bad  roads  in  these  parts  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick  ;  for  what  can  be  expected  where 
the  soil  is  only,  a  deep,  arid  sand,  andnot  a  ponnd 
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waght  of  stone  is  to  be  procured,  except  at  an 
expense  which  the  finances  can  ill  bear?  Not- 
withstanding the  tolls,  few  roads  in  Germany  sup- 
port themselves  ;  money  for  Strcasenhau^  that  is, 
for  making  and  upholding  roads,  is  a  regular  item 
in  the  annual  budget  of  every  state.  The  roads 
are, thus  a  co&tiliiasdl  burden  oil  the  j^ublie  trea- 
sury ;  and,^  aiis  poverty  is  the  besetting  infirmity, 
they  must  share  in  the  imperfections  of  all  pubHc 
matters  that  require  money. 

While  toiling  through  this  German  Zara,  with 
what  longing  the  eye  turns  to  the  lofty  and  length- 
ened ridge  of  the  Harz,  which  bounds  it  on  the 
south,  once,  probably,  the  mountainous  shore  of  a 
sea,,  that  gradually  receded  from  these  level  de- 
serts. There,  all  is  varied  and  romantic ;  the  an- 
cient pines  seem  to  frown  contemptuously  on  their 
stunted  brethren  which  encumber  the  plain ;  vil- 
lages and  spires  start  oat  from  their  shade ;  deep 
clefts  and  shattered  precipices  overlook  them  in  a 
thousand  imposing  forms.  Above  them  aU  rises 
the  Blocksberg,  since  time  immemorial  the  Pan- 
demoakun  of  Bur^^  and  the  only  spot  whiidi 
pekvuecuting  incredulity  haa  left  to  the  adepts  in  the 
black  art,  where  all  the  wiaards  and  witches  of 
the  civilized  world  st^l  assemble,  on  May  iBoniH» 
ing^  to  GouuBune  with  their  honed  master,  aoMl 
^  oekhsale,  under  his  guida^ey  llieir  niiMy 
oi^es. 

.  Amid  this  wilderness,  timeaad  money  haTecfMi* 
trived  to  surround  Brunswick  wath  Terdant  gvo^ea, 
in  which  Wers  whiter,  and  nightingales  sing,  all 
the  night  longk  The.  dty  is  both  larger  ^nn  Han* 
6f»r»  and!  vnan  a  moie  cheoi^  «xl;eniid  aspect ; 
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iNUt  it  fleemisd  ta  have  stiU  lesa  bustle  and  activity, 
mod  the  people  were  impatiently  waitii^  till  the 
mftjarity  of  the  youag  Duke  should  restore  their 
fionrt.  The  Gothic  catfaedrdi,  begun  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Henry  the  Li<m,  whom  the  Bnms- 
wickere  connder  the  greact  ornament  <of  their  an- 
ient femiSy,  is  an  imposing  edifice,  but  is  poUn- 
ted  ynth  an  iaoongmons  style  of  ornament  which 
.betrays  jui  eastern  ongin.  The  tall  pillars  of  the 
naye,  for  ejuonple,  have  small  ones  twisted  round 
them. 

In  a  vaultli^ieath,  lies  a  long  line  of  the  Princes 
of  Brunswick.     Tlie  plain  oaken  coffin  of  Fer- 
dinand, the  great  captain  of  the  greai  Frederick, 
jb  the  »«aple^l  of  alL  Near  turn  lies  the  laite^Duke, 
who  feU  at  Qjuatre  Bras.    Two  email  crimson 
flags,  the  one  an  oSenxtg  from  the  matrons,  and 
the  other  fr<^m  the  mtddens  of  Brunswick,  itre  sub« 
fended  ab^ve  his  coffin ;  and  its  gaudy  gold  and 
crimson  are  ttill  mixed  with  the  brown  and  wither- 
ed leaves  of  the  garlands  which  the  love  of  his 
people  scattered  on  his  bier,  when,  at  midnight,  he 
.was  laid  among  eo  many  of  ins  race,  who  had 
ISiaght  mid  Men  like  himself.  Every  Brunswicker 
speaks  of  his  memory  with  pride  and  affection. 
There  was  modi  that  was  heroic  and  chivalrous  ia 
his  character,  and  much  that  was  interesting  in  his 
ifoitunes.  He  was  foU  of  that  warlike  spirit  which 
the  history  of  their  princes  has  taught  the  Bruns- 
wickers  to  c<msider  an  inheritance  of  the  family. 
Ko  man  deserved,  better  to  fill  a  place  in  this  ho*- 
noured  vault,  which,  besides  Ferdinand,  who  W4hl 
tbewamor^s  lame  without  finding  the  warrior's 
gCBfe,  and  Leq)oH  ^^  perished  in  the  Oder, 
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attenaptittg  to  save  the  peasantry  dnriiig  an  unm« 
elation,  contains  no  fewer  than  nine  princes  of  the 
Honse  of  Brunswick,  more  than  one  of  them  heads 
of  the  house,  who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle — a  tes^ 
timony  of  devotedness  to  duty  which  no  other  so- 
vereign house  of  Europe  can  exhibit,  and  justify*- 
ing  by  the  general  character  of  the  family,  still 
more  than  by  the  fate  of  one  unfortunate  prince, 
the  song  of  him  who  announced  that  Germany's 


Champion  ere  he  strikes  will  come. 

And  whet  his  sword  on  Brunswick's  tomb.  * 

Th«r  most  interesting  thing  in  the  museum  i6 
the  Mantuan  vase,  or  JEknnswick  onyz^  an  antique 
gem  which  has  puzzled  the  learned  scarcely  less 
than  the  Portland  vase.  The  stone  is  about  half 
a  foot  long ;  its  form  is  oblong,  but  it  has  been 
shaped  into  the  fashion  of  a  vase,  with  a  golden 
Tim  and  handle.  The  ground  colour,  a  very  deep 
brown,  is  varied  with  patches  of  white,  some  clouds 
of  a  dim  yellow,  and  still  fewer  of  a  dark  grey. 
At  about  two-thirds. of  its  depth  from  the  mouth, 
it  is  divided  by  a  circular  band  of  gold,  and  both 
the  upper  and  lower  compartments  are  filled  with 
figures,  cut  in  low  relief,  in  a  style  which  has  made 
the  gem  be  universally  received  as  Grecian,  but 
which  betokens^  at  the  same  time,  no  masterly 
hand,  nor  any  blooming  period  of  the  art.  It  has 
commonly  been  held  to  refer  to  the  Elensynian 
mysteries ;  but  Emperius,  the  director  of  the  mu- 
seum, told  me  that  he  was  writing  a  dissiertation  to 
prove  that  it  represents  the  Thesmophorian  roya- 
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teries  which  >v«re  celebrated  fn  hononr  of  Cerea. 
He  holds  it  to  be  a  work  of  Alexandria^  executed 
ia  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Nothing  can  give  a  higher  idea  of  Diirer's  amd* 
4MB  finishing,  than  a  «calpture  (and  he  has  not 
left  maoy  of  them)  which  represents  the  Baptist 
^Deachitkg  in  the  wilderness.  The  figures  are 
nardy  in  relief,  partly  round ;  and  though  there  is 
iwre  and  there  a  sprinkling  of  trivialnessy  or  an 
fuiachronism  in  costume,  they  are  far  from  being 
deficient  either  in  beauty  or  exjHression.  The  Bap* 
tist  is  elevated  somewhat  above  his  hearers,  and 
Btands  behind  a  fragment  of  a  paling,  over  which 
he  thumps  with  orthodox  energy.  His  congrega- 
tioa  consists,  not  of  Jews,  but  of  Germans.  From 
the  style  of  grouping  and  the  smallness  of  the 
figures,  (the  whole  stone  is  not  more  than  a  foot 
sqvare,}  some  parts  of  the  work  must  have  requi- 
Bed  consummate  dexterity  of  mampulation.  A 
lady  and  a  knight  are  standing  in  the  inner  part 
of  itke  crowd,  their  fiices  directed  to  the  preacher, 
«b4  their  backs,  therefore,  turned  to  the  spectator. 
The  figures  are  entirely  round ;  and  no  common 
ileHcacy  of  hand  was  necessary  to  work  out  the 
countenances  with  so  much  exactness  in  so  diffi- 
cult a  position.  The  knight  lost  his  sword  during 
hisjoumey  to  England, — ^for  die  more  valuable  part 
of  the  consents  of  the  museum  wiere  sent  to  this 
country  to  preserve  them  from  French  rapine* 
Denon  lounged  among  what  remained^  and  se- 
lected at  his  leisure  all  that  seemed  worth  carry^ 
ingoflf. 

Helmrtadt  was  formerly  the  nniversity  of 
Bnunwick;  but  the  seminary  was  abolbhed  in 
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1806,  and  has  not  been  xe-estabHsfaed.  The  duchy 
is  too  small  a  territory  to  require  a  uni^ersityy 
and  too  poor  to  support  a  good  one,  and  Gottin* 
gen  is  as  near  as  it  is  to  Hanover.  Immediately 
beyond  the  gates  of  Helmstadt  comes  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  At  Magdeburgb,  the  first  Prussian 
town,  you  find  nothing  but  ramparts  and  ditches, 
ckawbridges  and  cannon,  following,  in  fearful  array, 
one  range  behind  another,  till  you  reach  the  heart 
of  the  city.  It  is  a  crowded  and  bustling  town ; 
washed  by  the  Elbe,  it  is  the  entrepot  of  all  the 
wares  and  merchandize  that  enter  or  leave  Ger* 
many  by  the  river.  The  cathedral  has  merely  the 
merit  of  being  very  spacious,  and  contains  almost 
as  many  political  and  military  emblems  as  refi- 
gious  allusions.  The  Prussian  eagle  overshadows 
with  his  pinions  an  old  inscription  which  com* 
memorates  the  first  celebration  of  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  reformed  ritual.  In  front  of  the 
pulpit  the  iron  cross  is  elevated  on  a  pillar,  with 
a  flag  and  a  pike  as  suppoi*ters  ;  and  the  walls  of 
the  choir  are  covered  with  public  tablets  to  offi«* 
cers  who  fell  in  the  Liberation  War. 

Here  there  is  no  barrenness ;  the  territory  of 
Magdeburgh,  stretching  along  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  over  a  soil  gradually  formed  by  the  deposi- 
tions of  his  inundations,  or  reclaimed  from  manshes 
which  they  had  left  behind,  is  the  most  frnitful 
corn  land  in  the  north  of  Germany.  It  used  to  ex- 
port a  great  quantity  of  grain  ;  but  they  now  com- 
plain that  our  prohibitions  have  seriously  injured 
their  market. 

This  gleam  of  fertility  soon  dies  away,  as  the 
Elbe  is  left  behind,  and  the  dreary  sands  s^ain  re« 
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turn.  The  road  is  the  great  line  of  communicatioii 
betiv'een  this  depot  of  trade  and  the  capital ;  there 
is  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  travelling,  as  well  as 
of  inland  carriage  upon  it ;  yet  some  portions  of  it 
are^   beyond  comparison,  the  worst  in  Europe. 
The  reason  is,  the  want  of  matenals,  and  the  en«. 
ormons  expense  of  transporting  from  a  distance 
the  quantity  necessary  to  construct  such  a  road, 
and  to  keep  it  in  repair.  Much,  however,  has  been 
done.      The  whole  line  is  about  ninety  English 
niilea  ;  the  twenty  miles  between  Potsdam  and 
Berlin  have  long  been  good,  because  the  conve* 
nience  of  the  court  required  it ;  but,  of  late  years, 
it  has  been  carried  a  great  deal  farther,  and  an  ex«> 
cellent  chauss^e  now  extends,  on  the  one  side, 
sixty  miles  from  Berlin,  and,  on  the  other,  seven 
miles  from  Magdeburgh.     The  rest  of  the  line, 
however,  is  infamous.     It  is  an  unceasing  pull 
through  loose  dry  sand,  which  rises  to  the  very 
nave  of  the  wheel,  frequently  encumbered  with 
the  remains  of  languishing  fir-woods,  and  present- 
ing no  single  object  to  relieve  the  eye ;  for  the 
scanty  crops,  which  industry  and  penury  have  lar 
boured  to  raise  even  here,  look  equally  melancho** 
ly  with  every  thing  around  them,  as  if  mourning 
the  impossibility  of  man  overcoming  in  their  fa«r 
Tour  so  reluctant  a  nature* 

The  traveller  thinks  himself  entering  a  paradise 
when  he  approaches,  at  Brandenburgh,  the  banks 
of  the  Havel ;  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  wil- 
<iemes8e8  through  which  he  has  just  passed,  gives 
to  these  little  green-wooded  and  watered  landr 
itcapes  the  enchantment  of  fairy  land.  The  Havel 
Aeems  to  have  been  made  expressly  for  the  coun- 
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lry«  It  is  not  anifonnly  amfiB^  vnAka  a  cHathictf 
ly  marked  channel,  bwt  often  spreads  iteelf  out 
into  small  lakes^  tbroogh  the  middle  of  wliicfa  it 
keeps  its  course*  while  copse  wood  and  villages 
jutB  strewed  thickly  over  their  sloping  banks,  and 
almost  every  eminence  is  crowned  with  a  wind- 
^milL  The  most  varied  and  pleasing  spot  of  this 
Jcind  is  in  the  bend  wha«  the  river,  which  has  hi** 
4herto  flowed  sonth,  wheels  roand  to  the  westward 
to  seek  the  Elbe,  and  here  Frederick  the  Great 
Mlt  Potschun.  Am  the  king  imilt  merely  for  the 
•flake  of  making  a  handsome  town^  it  is  fall  of  ar- 
^itectmid  parade,  with  splendid  streets  in  which 
•ecarcely  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen,  except  the 
jomigu^  military,  and  magnificent  buildings  whose 
Ibrid  ornaments  are  sometimes  in  ridiculous  con- 
trast with  the  purposes  to  which  the  houses  are 
now  applied.  A  superb  edifice,  a  copy  of  the 
Temple  of  Narva  in  Rome,  is  now  an  inn ;  but  the 
coriginal  itself  has  become  the  pontifical  custom- 
house. It  is  not  uncomnum  to  see  warlike  instru- 
ments and  military  trophies  crowdedover  the  door 
and  windows  of  a  tailor,  a  whole  range  of  goddesa- 
«s  and  nymphs  adorning  a  pork  shop,  or  Cupids, 
with  much  greater  propriety,  sporting  abovo  the 
^soraices  of  a  mUliner.  <<  The  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war*'  is  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  which  Potsdam  can  now  boast.  Potsdam  is,  in 
fact,  a  splendid  garrison. 

Sans  Soud  stands  on  an  eminence  close  behbd 
•t^  town.  It  is  a  long,  low  building,  destitute  4if 
aiiefaiteel»ral  parade,  although^  adorned  with  a 
double  circular  portico,  a  heauitifiBl  object  in  itself 
bat  rnueh  too  raagmficenl  for  tbe  main  bniidmgi 
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The  prospect  is  confined ;  it  has,  however,  as  much 
of  what  is  pleasant  as  could  be  found  in  this  coun- 
tiy.  It  tsikes  in  a  large  portion  of  the  Havel, 
spreading  out  its  lakes  among  gi'een  fields  and 
wooded  eminences,  and  here  and  there  diversified 
by  a  passing  saiL  Were  it  less  pleasing  than  it 
really  is,  who  would  not  gaze  upon  it  with  inte-* 
rest,  when  he  reflected  that  Frederick  loved  to 
dwell  upon  its  features,  and  sought  in  them  the 
only  repose  which  he  allowed  himself  to  enjoy 
from  the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  the  labours  of  the 
cabinet  ?  Even  the  bad  humour  into  which  a 
stranger  is  thrown  by  the  mean  and  disgraceful, 
but  privil^ned,  extortions  of  the  attendants,  givea 
place  to  the  respectfiii  interest  with  which  he 
lingers  among  the  scenes  that  supplied  the  simple 
pleasures  of,  not  only  a  great,  but  a  wonderful 
man* 

The  apartments  of  the  king  himself  are  ex- 
tremely simple.  Like  the  rest  of  the  palace,  they 
are  hung  with  very  mediocre  French  pictures, 
which,  it  b  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  Frede* 
rick's  taste,  he  took  no  pleasure  in  looking  at.  He 
had  more  fitting  companions  in  some  ancient  busts, 
set  up  in  a  long  narrow  gallery,  in  which  he  used 
to  walk,  when  the  weather  denied  him  this  exer- 
cise out  of  doors.  The  library,  a  small  circular 
room,  contains  his  books  as  he  left  them.  They 
are  all  French,  but  many  of  them  are  translations 
of  the  great  productions  of  other  countries.  Fre- 
derick's bell,  his  inkstand  and  sand-box,  his  sofa 
and  little  table,  still  retain  their  place.  The  bed 
has  been  removed  from  the  chamber  where  he 
died,  and  a  writing-desk  occupies  the  place  of  the 
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old  chair  in  which  be  breathed  his  Ittt-^-^flSag 
ahcr&tioafi,  no  doabt,  bat  injuriowB  to  the  FomMiee 
of  the  thing.  The  portrait  of  Gurtflma  Adolpba», 
the  only  ornament  which  Frederick  admitted  intd 
his  bed«rooni,  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  Tb^ 
apartment  which  was  appropriate  to  Voltaire  is 
the  most  mlgar  of  all.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  flowers  and  garlands,  coarsely  carred  iA 
wood,  and  bedaubed  with  glarmg  colours.  I  know 
not  who  selected  tins  style  of  ornament ;  but  the 
crowd  of  wooden  parrots,  pen^ied  among  the 
wooden  chaplets,  proves  either  the  bad  taste  of 
the  poet,  or  the  satirical  humour  of  the  king.  Some 
other  i^artments  are  splendid  in  ^eir  architeetnrs 
and  decorations :  but  thenB  are  more  splendid 
things  of  the  same  kind  in  fifty  other  palaces.  Wo 
visit  Sans  Sonci^  too,  not  because  it  is  ft  pakeei 
but  because  Frederick  the  Great  lived  in  it. 
*  The  grounds  are  not  extensive.  In  that  part  of 
them  which  lies  immediately  bekHr  the  pakcei 
and  was  the  favourite  resort  of  the  monarch,  all 
is  rich,  shady,  and  tranquil  ;  you  would  betiev« 
yourself  a  thousuid  miles  removed  from  the  bas« 
tie  of  men.  Even  the  French  boms  of  the  Jag«r 
Guards,  swelling  from  the  barracks  below,  instead 
of  disturbing,  only  sweetened  the  repose  of  tho 
scene.  Those  parts  of  the  groumis,  again,  whidi 
are  thrown  open  indiscriminately  to  the  public,  are 
merely  shady,  sandy  promenades,  commonly  ter« 
minated  by  a  small  building,  either  an  European 
oriental  or  a  modem  antique.  Frederick  could 
not  give  his  subjects  and  visitors  much  varved  sce^ 
nery,  or  many  picturesque  glimpses  ;  but  he  gave 
them  a  profuslott  of  pillars  and  pediments.     He 
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saemft  4a  faftra  beea  fondly  tied  to  evety  thing' 
nrliich  GOBtribvted  to  his  pleasures ;  and  no  gnrakt 
Biiiliarcli's  pleasures  were  ever  more  simple  and 
innocent.  His  generals  do  not  appear  to  have 
stood  higher  in  his  heart  than  his  dogs.  A  num* 
ber  of  ihe  latter  are  bmried  in  the  grounds,  ai^ 
boDoiired  with  tombstones*  Beside  him  lies  the 
horse  which  bore  him  through  many  a  hard-fonghl 
field  in  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
•  Though  ^e  fenndation  of  a  new  collection  of 
pictures  has  been  laid  in  Berlin,  the  proper  gallery 
ef  Pnt8si&  is  in  Potsdam.  It  was  principally  form** 
ed  by  Frederick,  and  mercilessly  treated  by  the 
French*  If  there  was  some  affectation  in  Frede-* 
rick,  when  he  entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  era* 
vingtkB  permission  of  the  Electress  to  lo<^sttiMi 
pictures,  yet  the  feeling^  of  respect  which  made  him 
approach  ^em  as  a  worshipper,  not  asa  robber,  was 
princely.  Napoleon  came  to  Potsdam  as  a  c&aqmdv* 
or,  to^  off  his  hat  when  he  entered  what  had  been 
Frederick's  apartment,  and  let  loose  his  phuider- 
ers  upon  Frederick's  pictures*  Prussian  bayon* 
ets  have  brought  them  aU  hack,  but  some  of  them 
much  injured  by  French  improvements* 

The  palm  oi  the  galley  is  disputed  between 
Da  Vinci,  Raphael,  and  Titian.  There  are  sevwat 
pictures  by  these  masten,  but  the  three  which 
contend  for  the  prize  are,  of  Da  Vinci,  Vertnm* 
nns,  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  woman,  persuading 
PoQoiia  to  throw  o£Fher  virgin  coyness,  and  leam 
\o  love ;  of  Raphael,  an  £c«e  Homo ;  of  Titian^ 
a  sleeping  Venus.  In  the  first,  Pomona  is  seated 
W  «Ei  orchard,  beneath  a  tree,  whose  :fruit  she  has 
been  gaithering.  Vertunmus^  with  a  wiHikLBd,bat 
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not  a  vulgar  visage,  leaning  on  a  staff,  which  he 
scarcely  seems  to  reqaire»  bends  towards  her  in  an 
attitude  of  eager  exhortation.     There  is  a  certain 
play  about  the  withered  features,  which  tells  that 
he  sees  his  oration  is  beginning  to  work.     The 
bashful  beauty  hangs  her  head ;  a  smile  of  mingled 
incredulity  and  approbation  lights  the  under  part 
of  her  beautiful  countenance  ;  her  hands  are  bu- 
sied about  her  fruits  and  flowers  in  a  way  which 
shows  that  her  thoughts  are  occupied  with  some- 
thing else.    'Besides  the  excellence  of  the  indivi- 
dual figures,  the  picture  derives  great  effect  from 
the  contrast  in  which  they  are  placed,  blushing, 
blooming  youth  and  simplicity  by  the  side  of 
wrinkled  and  wily  old  age.     The  great  merit  of 
Raphael's  Ecce  Homo  lies  in  its  lofty  ideal  expres- 
sion ;  it  is  the  highest  possible  degree  of  mental 
suffering,  purified  from  every  thingmean  and  vulgar, 
announcing  not  merely  the  agony  of  the  soul,^but 
likewise  the  fortitude  and  resignation  with  which  it 
is  borne.    Titian's  sleeping  Venus,  without  a  rag 
of  drapery,  reclines,  on  her  right  side,  on  a  blue 
couch,  the  breast  and  head  being  somewhat  e\e* 
vated  on  a  white  pillow.     The  back  is  turned  to- 
wards the  spectator;  the  left  leg  is  bent  into  the 
picture,  thus  presenting  the  prettiest  sole  of  the 
prettiest  foot  that  ever  was  painted.  The  arms  are 
folded  under  the  head,  and  the  countenance  is  half 
turned  round.     The  softness  and  elegance  of  the 
whole  figure,  the  symmetry  of  the  proportions,  and, 
above  all,  the  truA  and  delicacy  of  the  colouring, 
are  things  which  cannot  be  described,  and  in  which 
it  excels  both  its  competitors.  In  expression,  again, 
it  is  necessarily  far  beneath  them  ;  for,  although 
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enthnsmsts  have  pretended  to  guess  even  what  the 
Alumbering  beauty  is  dreaming  about,  all  the  soul 
which  such  a  figure  can  possess  is  merely  animal 
iife.  Frederick  paid  ^ve  thousand  guineas  for  the 
Pomona,  and  three  thousand  for  the  £cce  Homo. 
The  superintendent  of  the  gallery  told  me,  that 
when  the  righteous  work  of  restitution  was  begun 
at  Paris,  the  French  were  so  intent  on  retaining 
the  Pomona,  that  for  a  while,  they  pretended  it 
had  gone  a-^mis^iisj^.  The  acknowledgment,  that 
they  could  be  guilty  of  the  barbarous  negligence 
of  allowing  such  a  picture  to  be  lost,  was  scarcely 
less  disgraceful  than  the  lie  itself. 

The  waldng  Venus  of  Titian  is  insipid  after  her 
sloping  namesake.  In  the  back  ground,  there  once 
was  a  landscape,  with  .two  persons  seated  under  a 
trfee,  and  one  of  the  two  was  a  portrait  of  Titian 
himself.  In  Paris,  the  picture  was  cleaned,  that 
is,  the  landscape  disappeared,  and,  though  the  fi- 
gures remain,  the  portrait  is  gone.  Titian  s  Danae 
has  returned  entirely  mined ;  the  picture  is  spoil* 
«d ;  colouring,  expression,  and  perspective,  are  all 
destroyed.  A  small  Madonna,  by  Correggio,  shows 
stOl  more  clearly  how  little  the  original  colouring 
pf  an  artist  was  able  to  resist  this  process  of  clean* 
mg ;  for,  when  submitted  to  this  reformation  in 
Paris,  a  group  of- angels,  in  the  upper  right  hand 
comer,  which  Correggio  himself  had  efiaieed,  ap* 
parently  from  feeling  iJbat  they  overloaded  this  part 
of  the  picture,  was  brought  to  light. 

The  walls  groan  under  Rubens*  The  Israelites 
perishing  by  the  fiery  serpents  in  the  wilderness, 
is  a  powerful  picture.     Though  not  so  chaste  or 
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restmined  in  the  agoninng'  expsewion  wlttc^'be«> 
longed  to  the  seene  as  the  lepnweiitatioii  of  tiie 
BMAo  subject  by  Haimibal  Caracci,  it  has  mvdi 
more  force  of  gronping  and  Golonring.  The  most 
powerful  figure  is  that  of  a  man  expiring  voder 
the  inflneoce  of  the  poison ;  a  serpent,  coiled  ronncl 
his  body,  is  biting  into  his  throat*  The  wtetok 
is  extended  on  the  ground ;  and  never  was  the  death 
struggle  delineated  with  more  horr&le  trulh.' 
Every  limb  and  featmre  is  cramped  and  conrmlsed, 
and  the  natural  c<^ur  is  already  giving  way  to  a 
dark,  livid  hue»  Another  excellent  group  is  an 
old  woman,  who,  with  an  anxiety  that  tlu*eatens 
to  render  the  exertion  useless,  strives  to  raose  in 
her  arms  a  grown-up  daughter,  that  she  may  turtf 
her  eyes  to  the  faeaHng  serpent. 

Few  pictures  in  Potadam  please  mwe  than  som^ 
8{dendid  specimens  of  the  historical  style  of  Van-* 
dyke.  If  not  successful  competitorB  ^qritb  Rubeni^ 
they  are  dangerous  neighhoms  to  him.  Vandyke 
had  drawn  much  fvom  the  best  schools  l^t  pre- 
ceded him ;  yet  he  is  any  thing  but  a  mannerist  or 
kmtator ;  his  grouping  and  expression  are  entirely 
his  own ;  and  the  Dixtch  and  German  paintei^  ne^ 
ver  required  to  cross  the  Alps  to  leam  colouringi 
His  St  Matthew  is  the  perfection  of  placid^  <%* 
nifiad  meditation.  It  may  have  been  bid  taste,  but 
the  simplicity  of  composition,  the  truth  of  express 
sion,  and  the  mild  balandng  of  light  and  shade  in 
his  Isaac  blessing  Jacob  instead  of  Esau,  drew  me 
irresistibly  from  the  gorgeous  masses  of  Rubens 
by  which  it  is  swrounded. 
.  .Though  it  wao  oiAy  May*dayi  when  I  entered 
Berlin,  the  heat  was  mere  oppref  sive  than  that  of 


Loimliaardy  or  Romagna  during  tbe  dog-days.  The 
tiieciDoiiieter  does  not  abiol«tely  sfUiid  bo  high  $ 
but)  from  the  action  of  the  son  on  the  sandy  soil 
which  snrrotwds  the  Prussian  capital,  the  heat  has 
ft  snhiy  and  yapoury  quality,  which  renders  Ber« 
lin  a  disagzeeahle  residence  in  Bummer.  Many  fa- 
milies fly  to  Dresden  to  seek  less  insahibrious  dog^ 
days,  and  the  inhabitants  of  tliis  raw  notthenvcli-^ 
mate  enjOy  the  shade  under  the  lime  trees  which 
adorn  their  principal  street,  as  late  in  the  evening 
as  Italians  on  the  v^andas  of  Naples,  or  under  the 
porticoes  of  Romagna.  Even  the  street  musicians 
generaUy  comefoTUi  to  their  laboinrs  towards  mid«^ 
night;  while,  in  the  Lind^i,  the  citisens  furnish  a 
more  pleasing  serenade,  by  hanging  out  nightin- 
gales from  their  windows  or  on  the  branches  of  the 
tieesy  where  they  sing  all  night  long,  <<  most  mu- 
sical, most  melancholy." 

The  entrance  to  Berlin  from  the  west  is  by  the 
Brandenbnrgh  Gate,  the  most  simple  and  majestic 
portal  in  Europe.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Rro- 
pylaeum  of  Athens.  Six  lofty,  fluted  Doric  pillarsy 
on  each  nde,  support  an  entablature,  without  any 
pediment ;  a  gateway,  not  arched,  passes  between 
each  couple  of  pillars.  On  the  entablature  stands 
Ae  bronze  figure  of  Victory,  drawn  in  her  chariot 
by  four  horses,  and  bearing  the  Prussian  Ei^le  in 
triumph.  It  is  a  very  spirited  work,  and  was 
therefwe  sent  to  France,  not  more  on  account  of 
its  own  merits,  than  to  insult  the  Prussians.  Their 
good  swords  have  replaced  the  goddess  on  their 
Athenian  portal,  where  she  seems  to  guide  her 
steeds,  ainid  a  hundred  memorials  of  Frederick^ 
towards  the  royal  palace.    Though  the  guards. 
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hoases  which  spring  out  from  each  extremity  ikf 
the  gate  are  in  the  same  general  style,  they  look 
insignificant,  and  somewhat  encumber  the  impo- 
sing forms  to  which  they  are  attached.  Close  by 
is  uie  house  of  Bliicher,  the  greatest  military  fa- 
Tourite  of  the  Prussians  since  their  great  kii^. 
They  seldom  give  him  any  other  name  Uian  '^  Mar- 
shal Forward,"  and  love  to  place  him  and  Gneise- 
nau  in  the  same  relation  to  each  other  in  which 
the  Romans  set  Marcellus  and  Fabius.  Between 
them,  they  nobly  retrieved  the  ignominy  of  Jena. 

From  the  portal  you  enter  at  once,  the  most 
splendid  street  in  Germany.  It  runs  due  east  and 
west,  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the 
Brandenbui^h  Grate,  which  closes  the  perspective 
at  one  extremity,  to  the  royal  palace,  which  ter- 
minates it  at  the  other.  It  is  divided,  in  fact,  into 
Ave  parallel  walks,  by  double  rows  of  lime  trees 
and  horse  chestnuts,  and  from  the  predominance 
of  the  former  it  has  its  name,  Unier  den  Linden* 
The  central  alley,  the  most  spacious  and  conve- 
nient of  all,  is  appropriated  to  pedestrians;  the 
other  four  are  common  to  all  the  world,  but  car-* 
riages  generally  confine  themselves  to  the  outer- 
most on  each  side,  formed  by  the  external  row  of 
trees  and  the  houses.  Many  of  the  buildings  which 
line  the  sides  of  this  mixture  of  town  and  country, 
though  unambitious  in  point  of  ornament,  are  am<» 
pie  and  imposing,  the  abodes  of  courtly  and  diplo- 
matic pomp,  of  an  expensive  hotel,  or  a  restaura-r 
teur  celebrated  for  bis  kitchen, 

l/nter  den  Linden  is  the  sc^ie  of  all  the  bustle 
of  Berlin,  but  not  the  bustle  of  business  ;  if  there 
be  any  of  that,  it  is  confined  to  the  old,  or  eastern 
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•part  of  tlie  city ;  it  is  die  bustle  6f  iiMe  persons 
amusing  and  enjoying  themselves,  and  of  lovely 
ironen  seeking  admiration*  During  the  greater 
•part  of  the  day,  especially  on  Snnday,  it  is  filled 
'with  crowds  of  well-dressed,  comfortable-looking 
'people,  streaming  menily  along  in  both  directions, 
«r,  with  an  ice  in  their  hands,  laughing  at  the  heat,. 
•on  the  benches  which  are  ranged  along  beneath 
the  shade  of  the  lime  trees.  Now  and  then,  the 
long  comes  lotmging  up  the  alley,  attended,  if  at- 
4eiided  at  all,  by  a  single  servant,  in  a  very  sober 
lirerfy  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  eyes 
«omnofDly  turned  towards  the  ground,  enjoying 
the  shade  with  as  much  plain  heartiness  as  the 
Meatiesf  of  his  subjects.  The  loungers  rise  from 
their  benches  as  he  passes ;  the  gentlemen  take  off 
their  hats ;  the  ladies  make  their  best  curtsey : 
the  S^rasset^ungejh  a  class  for  whom  Frederick 
rentertained  greater  respect  than  for  an  Austrian 
army^  do  all  they  can  to  make  a  bow.  The  king 
has  a  nod  or  a  smile  for  every  body,  and  passes  on 
in  the  well-grounded  assurance,  that  every  one  he 
eees  would  shed  his  blood  for  him  to-morrow, 
Beya)ty»  in  Germany,  from  the  £mperor  of  Aus- 
tria down  to  Uie  Prince  of  Nassau,  is  accustomed 
*kk  appear  among  its  subjects  with  much  less  of 
majesty  and  reserve  about  it  than  is  common 
-among  ourselves.  What  a  bustle  would  be  created 
if  our  King  should  take  a  walk,  some  forenoon, 
4rom  Carlton  House  to  the  Bank,  accompanied  by 
a  solitary  and  panting  beef-eater !  The  Germans 
twoaki  find  nothing  remariiable  in  it ;  our  political 
clubs  would  vote  that  the  Bank  was  insolvent,  and 
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that  Ilk  nuajesty  had  been  attending  a  meetingtif 

creditors. 

Except  the  Linden,  and  one  or  two  portions  of 
the  city  to  the  north  of  the  Linden,  all  on  the  west 
of  the  Spree,  being  abandoned  to  the  fashionable 
world,  is  regular  and  dull.  The  buildings  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  monotonous  ;  for,  though,  the 
streets  were  laid  out,  the  houses  were  not  built, 
on  any  regular  plan  ;  but  there  is  no  life  in  liiese 
long,  straight,  stone  alleys,  some  of  them  a  mile  in 
length,  piercing  the  city  from  one  gate  to  the  other. 
It  is  perpetually  the  same  thing,  with  nothing  ei- 
ther in  the  dead  or  living  objects  which  can  attract 
attention  for  an  instant.  Nothing  in  pedestrian  ^o 
ercise  is  so  deplorable  as  walking  the  streets  in 
this  part  of  Berlin.  You  are  in  no  danger,  as  yon 
are  in  Paris  and  Vienna,  of  being  ridden  over ;  for 
each  side  of  every  street,  either  somewhat  elevated 
above  the  centre,  or  separated  from  it  by  a  kennel, 
is  set  apart  for  the  humble  foot-walker ;  but  these 
pretended  pavements  are  merely  the  worst  of  all 
causeways,  formed  of  so  many  small,  rough,  sharp 
pieces,  that  walking,  with  the  thermometer  at  80», 
is  exquisitely  painful.  The  Wilhelmgirasse,  full 
of  palaces,  and  inhabited,  at  least  in  that  part  of  it 
nearest  the  Linden,  only  by  people  of  fashion,  is 
the  most  intolerably  paved  street  in  the  city. 

Sand  is  bad  ;  but,  to  get  off  one  of  these  trot' 
toirs  pavds  into  the  desert  of  a  square,  is  a  deli- 
verance to  which  alone  I  can  ascribe  it,  that  the 
squares  of  Berlin  have  been  praised  so  much  above 
their  m^its.  Some  of  them  are  spacious  in  exteptf 
and  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings  ;  but  tbe 
want  of  all  ornament  reduces  them  to  mere  vacant 
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9reAs»  They  are  geaeraUy  only  a  degd  surface  of 
loose  parched  sand,  without  pavement,  turf,  or 
shrubbery,  and  the  only  decoration  which  they  can 
ever  hoast  is  a  row  of  stunted  trees.  WilhelmS' 
plcttz^  the  finest  of  them  all,  the  abode  only  of 
princes  and  peers,  plunges  you  at  once  ankle-deep 
in  sand.  It  is  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  road 
between  Hanover  and  Brunswick  ;  you  may  see 
royal  coachmen  urging  then*  steeds  across  the  one 
with  as  much  anxiety  as  your  own  postilion  en« 
couraged  his  sorry  nags  along  the  other. 

The  stagnating  water  is  another  som'ce  of  dis- 
comfort, and  is  most  troublesome  precisely  in  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  the  city.  Though  the 
Spree  traverses  Berlin,  dividing  it  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  the  site,  especially  on  the  left  bank, 
where  the  more  modem  and  gaudy  portion  of  the 
city  stands,  is  so  dead  a  flat  in  itself,  and  is  so  little 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  that,  even  in 
the  Wilhelmstrasse,  and  on  the  Wilhelmsplatz,  in 
front  of  magnificent  palaces,  the  water  overflows 
the  kennel,  and  spreads  itself  back  over  the  pave- 
ment^ under  a  heat  which  produces  con-uption  after 
a  few  hours'  stagnation. 

Though  the  oJdei*  and  less  fashionable  part  of 
the  dty,  standing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree, 
has  no  such  spacious  and  regular  streets,  nor,  ex- 
cepting the  palace,  which  is  in  its  outskirts, 
many  imposing  edifices,  it  presents  a  more  lively 
and  industrious  appearance.  In  no  great  capital 
is  a  Briton  so  struck  with  the  absence  of  those 
splendid  and  seductive  shops  which  fix  the  eye,^ 
and  undo  the  purse,  in  London,  Pai'is,  or  Vienna. 
The  iSpree  itself,  which  separates  the  two  parts 
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of  the  town,  bears  the  onlf  cbarticter  whieh  « 
small  river  can  bear  in  so  large  a  city,  that  of  a 
broad,  deep,  muddy  ditch.  It  has  some  dignity 
only  where  it  sweeps  boldly  round  the  huge  pile 
of  the  palace.  It  is  invaluable,  however,  to  the  in« 
habitants,  both  as  a  mean  of  cleanliness  and  a  ve- 
hicle of  commerce.  To  the  eastward,  about  fifty 
miles  nearer  its  source,  it  communicates  with  the 
Oder  by  a  canal,  and  thus  brings  down  to  Ber- 
lin the  minerals  of  Upper  Silesia,  and  the  com 
and  manufactures  of  Middle  and  Lower  Silesia.' 
The  craft,  again,  which  follow  its  streams  to  the 
tvestward,  are  carried  by  it  into  tfte  Havel,  tit 
miles  from  Berlin,  under  the  fortifications  of  Span-^ 
dan  ;  the  Havel  bears  them  into  the  E^be,  and, 
•n  the  Elbe,  they  descend  to  Hamburgh.  The 
teasels  which  crowd  the  quays  of  Berlin  are  long, 
narrow,  flat-bottomed,  imconth-lookiBg  things, 
but  perfectly  well  suited  for  this  sort  of  naviga- 
tion. The  minister  of  a  certain  northern  court 
ifirew  all  the  ship-wrights  of  Berlin  into  conster*  • 
nation,  by  making  one  of  them  build  a  pleasure* 
boat  with  a  keel.  When  he  used  to  go  out  in  it 
on  the  river,  carrying  sail,  the  shores  were  lined' 
with  astonished  spectators.  A  royal  prince  was 
one  day  on  board,  and  became  so  alarmed  at  the 
gentle  heeling  of  the  boat,  under  a  moderate  breeze, 
that  he  insisted  on  being  set  ashore.  ' 

^  Altogether,  the  Prussians,  though  possessing 
no  mean  extent  of  sea-coast,  frequently  display 
eftrange  instances'  of  geographical  ignorance.  A 
welUknown  geographer  of  Beriin,  having  read  that 
one  of  our  navigators  had  found  an  ice  island  in 
af  considerably  more  aoutbem  latitude  tima  these 
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frozen  ma^es  usually  frequent,  set  it  down  In  iiis^ 
book  as  the  latitude  of  Icekind.     A  Berlin  news- 
paper, in  an  account  of  the  discoveries  which  were 
made  during  the  first  of  our  late  voyages  to  ascer- 
tain the  existence  of  a  North- West  Passage,  gave 
to  Melville  Island  the  latitude  of  Captain  Flin* 
ders'  Melville  Island  on  the  coast  of  New  Hol» 
land,  placing  it  near  the  Equator,  instead  of  near 
the  Pole.  The  blunder  was  notified  to  the  editor, 
and  the  next  number  contained  an  <<  Erratum  in 
our  last. — For  Melville  Island  in  such  and  such  a 
latitude,  read  Melville  Island  in  this  other  lati- 
tude, (giving  the  true  northern  latitude^)  which  is 
not  to  be  confinmded  toith  Melville  Island  in  this 
latitude,  (giving  the  blundered  one  0  &  line  was 
omitted  through  the  carelessness  of  toe  composi- 
tor." A  much  better  practical  joke  was  played  off 
upon  their  ignorance  by  the  same  minister  who 
insisted  on  having  a  boat  with  a  keel.     The  Lin- 
den runs  east  and  west ;  therefore,  in  the  latitude 
of  Berlin,  the  houses  on  the  nortJi  side  of  the 
street  are  in  the  sun,  and  those  on  the  south  side 
in  the  shade.  The  palace  is  to  the  east  of  the  Lin- 
den. But  the  court- chamberlain,  in  issuing  direc- 
tions for  a  funeral,  took  it  into  his  head,  from  some 
indistinct  notion,  that  southern  climates  are  always 
^arm  climates,  that  the  sunny  side  of  the  Linden 
must  be  the  south  side ;  and,  in  his  circular  to  the 
elevated  persons  who  were  to  attend,  he  actually 
inverted  the  two  sides  of  the  street.  This  northern 
minister,  having  no  wish  to  attend  the  ceremony, 
itt^d  having  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lin- 
^Uy  took  advantage  of  the  blunder,  and  went  to 
the  country.    Next  day,  the  sole  topic  of  convert 
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Mtiaa  in  tiie  €ircle0  of  Berlin  wts^  Whfttdai  b^ 
die  meaniiig  of  the  ainence  of  the  ■  ■  '  aiiiitster  ? 
His  Excellency,  who  had  foreseen  this,  immediate^ 
]j  sent  in  a  laughing,  half-officiid  sort  of  note,  sta- 
ting, that  he  had  always  ^<  believed  his  honse  to 
be  on  the  north  side  of  the  Linden,  and  that,  there^ 
fore,  as  the  palace  was  to  the  east  of  him,  when 
he  wished  to  go  to  it,  he  was  in  ^e  habit  of  or- 
dering his  coachman,  on  issuing,  from  the  gateway, 
to  drire  to  the  left.  Bnt,  having  learned  from  ihe> 
court  eircttlar,  that  his  house  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  street,  and,  that,  therefn'e,  to  get  to 
the  palace,  he  must  tftke  an  opposite  direction 
ttom  that  which  he  usually  took,  he  had  ordered 
his  coachman,  on  this  occasion,  to  turn  to  tlie 
right ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  after 
an  hour's  driving,  instead  of  finding  himself  at  the 
palace,  he  found  himself  at  the  gates  of  Spandau." 
Between  the  Brandenbnrgh  gate  and  the  palace 
aire  crowded  together  nearly  all  the  fine  edifices 
of  Berlin.  The  guard,  the  university,  the  arsenal, 
the  opera*house,  the  new  theatre,  the  palace,  with 
its  church,  are  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
other.  The  palace  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  its  huge  size,  and  the  splendour  of  its  furni- 
ture. Except  the  plain,  simple  apartment  of  Fre- 
derick himself,  it  is  as  gorgeous  as  royalty  could 
make  it ;  but  in  general,  to  describe  the  inside  of 
a  palace,  is  nothing  better  than  to  describe  an  up- 
holsterer's shop.  It  is  not,  however,  the  regular 
residence  of  the  present  king ;  he  lives  in  a  much 
more  modest-looking  bouse  in  the  Linden.  The 
arsenal,  though  it  has  neither  porticoes  nor  pillars, 
is  the  finest  buil<fing  in  Berlin ;  the  extent  and 
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'Simplicity  of  its  fronts  ore  majestic^  and  its  uili- 
taiy  tropfaieB  aad  emblematic  groi>pB  fiUmlay  b 
great  deal  of  good  workmanship. 

In  the  public  architecture  of  Berlin^  there  is  a 
tiresome  degree  of  uniformity,  arising  frdm  a  too 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  forms  and  combi- 
nations ;  it  is  easily  seen  that  it  has  sprung  up»  in 
a  great  measure^  in  the  lump,  on  one  whole8a]0 
plan.  The  general  style  is  an  Ionic  portico,  pla- 
ced before  a  Tery  plain  front.  Sometimes  three 
out  of  the  four  sides  are  garnished  with  this  appen- 
dage, but  the  pillars  never  extend  along  the  whefe 
front)  or  are  carried  entirely  round  the  building. 
What  may  be  called  the  ground  ^oor,  general^ 
framed  «f  rustic  work,  projeets,  and  on  this  is  rai- 
sed the  portico.  The  effect  is  not  so  plea^ng  qr 
inposiag  to  the  eye,  as  when  the  pillars  dbthe  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  front  of  the  building ; 
and,  even  if  the  style  possessed  mere  merit  titan 
it  really  does,  it  looks  like  poverty  of  invention  to 
have  so  nsudi  of  it,  woA  so  little  of  any  thing  else. 
JPetsdam  and  Berlin  are  full  of  it ;  but  ^e  unif«>r- 
-mity  is  more  striking  in  .the  latter,  from  the  pKud- 
mity  of  the  buildi]^.  Thus,  on  the  Place  des 
'  Gens  dH  Arme^  stand  the  opera^hoitse,  the  lifaeatr^, 
•and  two  gorgeous  diurcbes,  all  in  the'  same 
fashiMi ;  1&  nnsrerufty,  too,  is  nearly  the  Sttne 
ihing. 

The  new  tibeatre  was  to  eclipse  all  the  otbetr 
productimis  of  Prussian  architectiuDal  taste,  and 
tower  above  the  less  gaudy,  but  much  snore  ma- 
jestic opera*hoose  of  Frederick.  The  Ionic  poiv 
tico  itself  b  a  beautiful  object ;  but  it  is  difficult 
,to  conoelTe  how  the  same  architect  ii4io  reaied  % 
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could  have  crowded  into  the  body  of  the  edifice 
almost  every  fault  which  snch  a  building  can  pos- 
sess, did  we  not  know,  that  it  is  much  easier  to 
follow  known  rules  and  fixed  proportions  in  rai- 
sing pillars,  than  to  combine  a  graceful  and  digni- 
fied whole.  Above  all,  the  unlucky  thought  of 
carrying  up  the  main  body  of  the  building  so  far 
above  the  pediment  of  the  portico,  and  termina- 
ting it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pediment  of  its 
own,  has  destroyed  all  grace  and  symmetry,  and 
ofiPends  the  eye  mortally.  Modem  extravagance 
in  windows  often  stands  in  the  way  of  architectu- 
ral beauty ;  but  in  what  edifice  can  it  interfere  less 
than  in  a  theatre  ?  Yet  thisbuilding  is  so  slit  in  every 
direction  by  narrow,  ins^ificant  windows,  that 
the  American  was  quite  justifiable,  who  exclaim- 
ed, on  first  seeing  it,  <<  What  a  huge  hot-house  the 
king  has  got  I"  Neither  the  king  nor  his  subjects 
are  satisfied  with  this  monument  of  native  genius ; 
but  there  it  stands,  and  the  money  has  been  spent 
The  dramatic  troop  is  much  less  defective  than 
the  building  in  which  they  perform.  While  Ifl9and, 
the  Garrick  of  Germany,  was  manager,  the  Ber- 
lin theatre  had  no  rival,  except  that  of  Weimar. 
In  some  departments  of  comedy,  it  is  now  infe* 
rior  to  Vienna,  and,  in  tragedy,  is  at  least  not  su- 
perior. Madame  Stich  of  Berlin  counterbalances 
Madame  Schroder  and  Madame  Lowe  of  Vienna. 
^he  is  not  so  overpowering  as  the  former  of  these 
ladies  in  the  expression  of  strong  passion — ^she 
could  not  play  Lady  Macbeth  so  well ;  neither 
does  she  possess  the  same  melting  power  of  tender- 
ness that  distinguishes  the  latter ;  but  she  has  a 
truer  conception  of  character,  though,  her  acting 
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sometimes  falls  short  of  her  idea^  and  a  more  chaste 
and  sustained  style  of  representation  than  either 
of  them.  She  is  the  only  actress  whom  I  ever  saw 
give  any  thing  like  a  good  performance  of  Schil- 
ler s  Maid  of  Orleans.  Joanna  is  the  touchstone 
of  .German  actresses ;  they  perpetually  convert  her 
into  an  ordinary,  ranting,  declamatory  heroine, 
jost  the  reverse  of  the  poet's  Joanna ;  they  foil  to 
hit  that  deep^  solemn,  snpematnral  feeling,  which 
separates  her  from  ordinary  tragic  personages. 

Operas  are  gol^  np,  in  Berlin,  with  an  extrava- 
gant expenditure  on  pomp  of  decoration  and  splen- 
dour of  costume.  But  the  taste  of  the  public  is 
not  pure ;  tliey  have  not  that  natural  feeling  of  the 
eloquence  of  <<  sweet  sounds"  which  distinguishes 
the  Italian  and  Bohemian,  and  they  have  not  pass- 
ed through  that  training  under  the  hands  of  great 
masters  which  has  formed  the  accurate,  though 
somewhat  artificial  taste,  of  Dresden  and  Vienna. 
Their  opera  is  under  the  direction  of  Spontini, 
whose  operas  are,  in  general,  as  much  for  the  eye 
as  for  the  ear.  The  whole  city  was  on  tiptoe  ex- 
pectation for  the  production  of  his  regenerated 
Olympia,  which  had  formerly  failed  in  some  other 
capitals.  Twenty-five  thousand  rix-dollars  (nearly 
L.4000)  had  been  expended  on  the  decorations  ; 
five  hundred  pounds  of  ^e  sum  had  been  laid  out 
in  creating  an  elephant,  destined  to  make  a  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  performance.  Though  some 
left  the  house,  unable  to  endure  the  incessant 

thundering  of  the  orchestra,  and  Professor  W 

declared  it  to  be  just  as  pleasant  as  dining  on 
Cayenne  pepper,  the  great  body  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  at  having  their  ears 
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ao  stanaedy  snd  their  eyet  eo  dttaHmd*  Tlie  ap- 
peumnoe  of  the  eleplMnt,  moved  along  by  a  ficde 
boy  ID  ea<^  leg,  was  hailed  with  a  ^out  whiefa 
BHght  have  wakened  Frederidi:  in  frowns  from  fan 
grave  at  Potsdam,  at  the  corrupted  taste  of  his 
4leBcendant8. 

Every  week  two  or  tfaoree  concerts  are  given, 
under  the  royal  anthmityi  in  the  music  hall  of  th^ 
.new  theatre,  an  apartment  of  such  faar  proportions 
with  so  much  degance, .  yet  chasteness  and  sim^ 
plicity,  in  its  decoi-ations,  that  ]l  would  le»re  the 
-eye  nothing  to  desire^  were  it  not  for  the  unseem- 
i  ly  pogeon  holes  which,  under  the  name  of  boxes 
for  the  royal  family,  disfigure  one  side  of  the  room, 
tmd  break  the  unity  of  &e  whdie.  Every  enter- 
tainment of  this  sort  consists  partly  in  a  msctmiB 
of  elocution  and  instrumental  music,  which  is  of 
very  questionable  merit,  and  almost  pecaymr  to 
Germany.  A  favourite  ballad,  for  instance,  of 
Schiller,  Biirger,  or  Goliie,  is  delivered  by  a  re- 
citer, just  as  any  ^her  elocutionist  would  i^ad  it ; 
"but  it  is  accompanied,  either  in  acontinaed  straia, 
or  oniy  by  fits  and  starts,  as  die  composer  thinks 
proper,  by  instrumental  miisic,  wfaidi  is,  or  pre- 
tends to  be,  diaracteristic  of  die  sentiment  that 
:  pervades  the  particukr  verses,  or  representative 
of  what  diey  happen  to  describe.  For  example, 
were  the  elocutieniBt  reacUng  Chevy  Chase,  at  the 
very  outset,  "  God  prosper  long  our  noble  king," 
his  voice  would  probably  be  drowned  in  tlie  ju- 
bilee of  theorchestra,  and  would  forthwith  be  hciud 
agaiu,  as  the  instruments  softly  bewailed  tfaat-^ 

A  woefiil  huriting  once  there  did 
Uk  Obevy  Chase  hefaU  $ 
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vnlcsv  til*  Fraabh  ^ara  were  aiade  to  veMer  liild 
kamKUe,  for  the  purpose  of  snggeBtiiig  woodlaail 
aMociations,  aod  the  idea  of  a  ^  hnn^iiig."  Among 
•ther  lliiiigB,  I  heard  Schiller*s  Gaitig  nadi  dan 
EisenhammeTf  a  beautifal  ballad,  out  of  which 
Hc^bein  has  maaafioctared  a  very  poor,  prosingr 
tireBome  drama,  recited  in  tins  way,  and  the  effect 
was  not  fitted  to  make  one  partiid  to  this  mode  of 
maffymg  mwic  to  immortal  verK.  The  whole 
system  forgets  the  specific  ^fierence  between 
leading  and  singing.  The  reader  stands  in  quite 
a  different  relation  to  a  musical  accompaniment 
from  the  opera  singer.  Though  resKiers  speak  of 
musical,  melodious,  or  barmomoas  elocution,  read* 
iag  is  not  singing,  in  any  accurate  sense  of  tfaet 
words.  In  any  given  song,  there  is  only  one  way 
6f  reading  it  well ;  but  more  tban  one  melody  may 
be  composed  ibr  it,  all  equally  good*  A  miion  of 
ordinary  elocution  with  instrumental  music  does 
not  seem  to  be  less  incongraous  or  confused^  than 
if  one  person  were  to  recite  a  ballad  while  another 
simultaneously  simg  it. 

The  great  men  of  Prussia  have  been  principally 
kingB  and  warriors,  and  she  cannot  be  accused  of 
what  is  the  disgrace  of  Austria,  public  ingnititade 
to  their  memories,  if  Frederick  laughed  at  Ger-- 
niaa  poets,  he  entertained  a  profound  respect  for 
€rennan  soldiers;  his  gratitude,  and  the  public^ 
spirit  roused  by  the  events  of  late  years,  have 
odled  forth  the  long  line  of  Prussian  heroes,  in: 
narUe  or  in  bronze,  on  the  streets,  squares,  and 
bridges  of  Berlin.  A  spirited,  though  somewhat 
dwnsy  equestrian  statue  of  the  great  Elector, 
ad«nis  the  principal  bridge  across  the  Spree;  Prince 
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Heniy  of  Pnusia  defends  the  sbady  garden  which 
borders  the  river  below  the  bridges ;  the  Prince  of 
Anfaalt-Dessan  displays  his  old-lashioned  uniform 
in  front  of  the  palace ;  the  Wilhelmsplatz  bears 
the  great  worthies  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Zei-> 
then,  Keith,  Seidlitz,  Schwerin,  and  M^t^feld, 
and  the  last  moments  of  three  of  them  who  fell 
in  battle  are  preserved,  in  the  church  of  the  garri- 
son, in  glaring  and  literal  pictures.  Bliiciier,  Bii* 
low,  and  Gueisenau,  the  heroes  of  a  war  no  leas  ho- 
nourable to  the  national  feeling  and  devotedness 
of  Prussia,  than  that  which  Frederick  wagedagainst 
die  half  of  Europe,  will,  by  this  time,  have  been 
publicly  added  to  their  worthy  predecessors*  I 
saw  the  two  latter,  scarcely  &iished,  in  Ranch's 
workshop ;  they  are  both  excellent  statues — per- 
haps a  little  too  true,  but  simple  and  dignified,  and 
free  from  all  frippery  and  trifling.  Ranch  has  im- 
proved on  his  predecessors  in  the  drapery  of  his 
figures  more  than  in  any  thing  else.  The  fidelity 
with  which  the  heroes  of  the  Seven  Years*  War 
are  wrapt  up  in  a  uniform,  with  all  its  multifiirious 
trappings,  leaves  the  sculptor  room  for  no  other 
merit  in  his  drapery  than  that  of  representing  cor- 
rectly in  marble  what  already  existed  in  cloth  and 
gold  lace*  The  best  statue  in  Berlin  is  the  por- 
trait statue  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  on  her 
tomb  in  the  Gardens  of  Charlottenburg ;  it  entitles 
Ranch  to  rank  among  the  first  sculptors  of  Ger- 
many. 

The  Prussian  artists  did  not  long  retain  the  an- 
cient models  which  Frederick  procured  for  them 
by  purchasing  the  collection  of  Cardinal  Polignac. 
When,  in  die  Seven  Years'  War,  the  united  hosta 
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ief  Ritasia,  Anattid,  and  6iuioii)r,  «<efita]«d  to  msreli 
to  Beriin,  while  the  king  was  facing  other  enemiei 
is  another  pjroyince,  the  Saxons,  who  took  posses^ 
sion  of  Charbttenbnrgy  in  revenge  for  the  bom-* 
todment  of  Dresden,  a  measure  dtogetiber  in  ^e 
nrdinary  eouise  of  war,  broke  the  statues  in  piecesi 
and  continued  pounding  the  very  limbs  into  pow* 
der,  till  the  teirific  intelligence,  that  Frederick^ 
mh  his  little  army,  was  in  fnll  march  from  Sile- 
iia,  left  Ailstdans,  Russians,  and  Saxons,  no  pther 
object  of  emulation  except  who  should  most  r^idi- 
If  get  out  of  his  way.  This  was  but  a  bad  retiun 
Hat  the  reverence  with  which  Frederick  had  treat-* 
^  the  gallery  of  Dresden.  When  he  saw  the  bar- 
barity with- which  they  had  destroyed  bis  statues^ 
he  clenched  his  fist,  and  stamped  the  ground  in^ 
indignation.  *^  The  monsters  I  but  how  could  they 
know  the  value  of  sudi  things  !  we  must  forgive, 
tbem ;"  and  he  displayed  his  forgiveness  by  fortb*^ 
with  plundering  imd  burning  Hubertsbiffg,  the 
most  splendid  of  the  country  residences  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony. 

On  a  sandy  hillock,  about  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  walk,  stands  the  VolkS'Denkmal^  or  Menu* 
toent  of  the  People.  It  was  erected  by  the  pre- 
sent king,  and,  with  much  pomp,  dedicated  by  him 
to  his  people,  to  commemorate  their  exertions  in 
the  tariumphant  campaigns  which  terminated  the 
war.  It  is  a  lofty  Gothic  tabernacle,  or  rather  « 
conck'etion  of  such  tabernacles,  pierced  with  niches, 
and  bristled  with  pinnacles.  Four  of  them  are  set 
aj^st  each  other,  and  as  they  are  square,  each 
pi^esents  three  sides*  In  the  twelve  sides  thus 
^Dmed  are  as  mmy  niches ;  Bach  niche  is  appro* 
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priated  to  a  Imttle,  and  contains  a  atatne  intended 
to  be  emblematical  of  the  combat,  or  representing 
eome  person  who  distinguished  himself  in  it.  The 
complement  of  statues  has  not  yet  been  made  upi» 
That  in  the  niche  set  apart  for  Grossbeeren  re- 
presents a  Prussian  Laaidwehrmannj  or  militia<» 
man,  because  the  day  was  won  by  the  good  con- 
duct of  the  militia ;  the  countenance  struck  me  as 
being  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  RoyaL  The  niche 
of  the  Katzbach  is  filled  with  Bliicher ;  and  that 
of  Leipzig,  a  better  known  battle,  with  a  less 
known  warrior,  Pk'ince  Henry  of  Prussia.  The 
statues  were  modelled  partly  by  Rauch,  partly  by 
Tieck,  and  the  artists  luive  done  all  that  could  he 
expected  under  so  discouraging  a  similarity  of  sub-* 
ject.  The  want  of  simplicity  and  dignity,  the  mul-> 
tiplicity  and  littleness  of  parts,  are  the  great  ob- 
jections to  the  whole ;  it  has  too  much  of  the  toy- 
shop, especially  as,  in  the  desolate  sands  which 
surround  it,  there  is  nothing  to  accord  with  the 
Gothic  plaything.  Why  was  this  popular  menu** 
ment,  erected  by  a  king,  and  dedicated  to  a  nation^ 
to  preserve  the  daily  memory  of  such  men  and 
such  deeds,  thrown  outside  of  the  walls,  into  sa 
dreary  a  wilderness,  which  nobody  would  ever 
think  of  traversing,  except  to  see  the  monument 
itself  ?  When  a  Roman  emperor  wished  to  record 
his  military  exploits  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  he. 
built  his  triumphal,  arch  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Forum,  or  raised  his  sculptured  pillar  in  a  pub- 
lic square. 

The  monument,  with  its  tabernacles  and  statues* 
ccmsists  entirely  of  cast-iron,  in  the  manufacture- 
of  which  the  Prussians  have  arrived  at  great  per« 
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lection.  The  iron  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
mines  of  Tarnowitz,  in  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  ex** 
pense  of  transporting  it  is  greatly  lessened  by  a 
canal  which^  leaving  the  Oder  immediately  above 
Frankfort)  connects  that  river  with  the  Spree^ 
coming  down  from  the  Laositz  towards  Berlin* 
The  fonndery  itself  is  in  Berlin,  and  supplies  cast-* 
iron  monuments  to  all  Germany.  They  even 
make,  in  relief,  copies  of  celebrated  pictures.  I 
saw  the  Last  Supper  of  Da  Yinci  cast  in  a  space 
of  about  six  inches  by  four,  with  a  neatness  and 
precbion  which  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
such  materials,  and  on  so  small  a  scale.  Lai^r 
busts  are  excellently  well  done ;  the  favourite  ones 
are  those  of  the  late  Queen  and  Bliicher,  for  every 
Prussian  will  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  possess  a 
memorial  of  either  >the  one  or  the  other.  During 
the  war,  the  church  bells  of  a  great  number  of  viU 
Isges  were  melted  down  into  cannon;  and  the 
king  is  now  melting  down  iron  cannon  to  give  the 
churches  cast-iron  bells.  The  difference,  in  point 
of  expense,  is  enormous,  and  they  sound  just  aa 
well  as  most  of  our  own  country  bells.  The  di- 
rector seemed  to  entertain  little  doubt,  that,  in  a 
few  years,  the  Prussians  would  leave  all  £urope> 
exe^t  ourselves,  far  behind  them  in  ornamental 
iron-work.  He  had  been  sent  over  to  examine  all 
the  great  iron  establishments  of  England  and  Scot- 
land ;  and,  hanging  over  an  English  grate,  of  ham* 
mered  iron,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  inimitable^ 
and  allowed  could  not  yet  be  made  in  Prussia,  he 
spoke  of  the  perfection  which  he  believed  us  to 
have  attained  in  a  strain  of  enthusiastic  eulogy  al<* 
together  professional.    It  was  honest ;  and  thi» 
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'wiliiagn^  to  feam  is  the  first  tbibg  to  fiirochitsfc 
the  capacity  of  teaching.  A  Frenchman  wooM 
liave  found  oat,  either  that  we  knew  nothing  about 
the  matter,  or  that  all  we  did  know  which  was 
worth  knowing,  had  heen  derived  from  his  conn- 
trymen.  The  directors  of  the  Berlin  foandery 
even  rentnred  to  make  a  steam-engine^  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  their  bellows*  Though  they 
succeeded  in  constructing  one  which  works,  it  cost 
them,  they  say,  more  money  than  if  they  had  or^ 
dered  it  from  this  country.  Yet  they  were  much 
more  successful  than  the  directors  of  the  iron 
mines  at  Tamowitz,  who,  having  got  an  engine 
from  England,  could  not  put  it  together  so  as  to 
make  it  work*  It  refosed  to  make  a  single  stroke^ 
till  a  woikman  was  brought  out  to  correct  their 
blunders.  It  is  said  that  they  displayed  a  ntber 
forciUe  desire  to  retain  the  Birmingham  wanderer, 
and  that  he,  at  last,  made  his  escape  only  by 
stealth* 

At  first  it  might  excite  wonder  why  so  sandy 
and  dreary  a  soil  should  have  heen  selected  for  the 
capital  of  Prussia,  in  preference  to  the  more  plea* 
sing  and  fertile  banks  of  the  Havel ;  but  it  is  foN 
tunate  that  it  is  so ;  for  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
capital  of  nearly  200,000  inhabitants,  by  creatmg 
a  thousand  wants,  and  recompensing  the  indusdy 
which  supplied  them,  has  peopled  and  cultivated 
a  district  which  might  otherwise  have  remained 
nearly  useless  to  the  monarchy.  Neither  labour 
nor  money  has  been  spared  to  convert  these  parch- 
ed levels  even  into  something  which  apes  paiir 
and  forest,  by  pluiting  trees,  and  makmg  straight 
walks  among  them;  The  atheem  of  Beriin  bdieve 
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^hat  nothing  of  this  sort  can  he  finer  then  their 
Thiergarteny  an  extensive  plantation,  in  which 
there  are  too  many  firs*  It  commences  outside 
of  the  Brandenhurgh  Gate.  Here  there  are  no  sub- 
urbs ;  from  between  the  Doric  columns  of  the  por- 
tal, you  at  once  enter  the  wood,  where  carrii^s 
and  pedestrians  toil  along  in  the  same  deep  sand, 
for  the  walks  are  not  even  gravelled.  A  line  of 
small  but  handsome  villas,  in  which  the  higher 
class  of  citizens  seek  refuge  in  summer,  from  the 
sultry  heat  of  the  city,  stretches  along  its  southern 
boundary ;  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Spree^ 
and  the  portion  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  is  the  Vauxhall  of  Berlin.  The  bank  is  lined 
with  coffee-houses ;  rustic  benches  and  tables  are 
fixed  beneath  the  shade  of  umbrageous  limes  and 
elms.;-beer»  coffee,  and  tobacco,  are  the  sources  of 
enjoyment ;  crowds  of  pipes,  ready  to^be  stopped, 
are  piled  up  like  stands  of  arms.  ,  Numerous  iti- 
nerant venders  wander  from  room  to  room,  and 
tree  to  tree,  displaying  seductive  layers  of  segarsy 
from  the  genuine  Havannah,  down  to  the  homeljr 
Hanoverian  or  Bavarian.  As  evening  comes  on, 
and  the  boats  retum^up  the  river,  with  the  parties 
which  have  been  enjoying  Charlottenbui^,  if  the 
weather  does  not  drive  the  happy  crowd  within 
doors,  numerous  lamps  are  hung  up  among  the 
trees.  The  clouds  of  smoke  aid  the  dimness  of 
twilight,  and  both  united  render  the  shady  re- 
cesses of  the  wood  fit  scenes  of  intrigue  and  assig- 
nation. 

The  same  general  character  belongs  to  tho 
grounds  of  Charlottenburg,aroyal  residence,  about 
two  miles  from  the  city,  the  palace  in  which  Fre<* 
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derick  d«potitod  hts  treMmes  of  scfdiptiire,  Had; 
from  associationB  still  more  interesrtingy  the  fevour- 
He  resideDce  of  the  present  king.  The  palftce  bitt 
BO  other  merit  than  its  size.  The  groands  are 
better  laid  out  than  the  Thiergarten,  and  are  the 
great  resort  of  the  Sunday  strollers  from  Berlin* 
The  adjacent  Tillage  consists  almost  entirely  of 
eofiee-houses ;  and  there  is  a  small  theatre,  to 
which  a  detachment  from  the  city  troop  is  marched 
up  on  Sunday  evening.  Advantage  has  been 
skilfully  taken  of  the  Spree,  whidi  bomids  ikB 
grounds,  to  introduce  various  pieces  of  water,  aasd 
call  forth  a  more  refreshing  verdure  than  is  fou«i 
in  the  Thiergarten.  Beyond  the  river,  die  coon- 
try  is  entirely  open,  yet  it  is  more  pleasant  lliaa 
the  sandy  alleys  and  stiffly  marshalled  trees  of 
the  grounds  themselves ;  it  is:  monotonous^  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  fresh  and  green.  Though  an  inlm^ 
bitant  of  the  more  favoured  countries  of  the  nonby 
to  say  nothing  of  the  south,  would  not  perbapa 
give  a  second  look  to  the  view,  it  is  p^ectly  na- 
tnral  that  a  young  tradesman  of  Berlin  should  he^ 
lieve  that  he  is  revdling  among  the  richest  beau- 
ties of  nature,  when,  on  a  Sunday  evening,  be 
strolls  with  his  love  through  die  slrades  of  Char^ 
lottenburg,  and  treats  her  to  the  pit  of  its  little 
theatre.  ' 

In  a  retired  comer  of  the  grounds,  where  fld 
sound  can  penetrate  from  the  world  without  te 
disturb  the  repose  to  which  the  spot  is  consecra*' 
ted,  a  small  Doric  temple  is  seen  lurking  beneath 
the  melancholy  shade  of  cypresses  and  weeping 
willows.  It  is  the  tomb  and  monument  of  the 
late  Queen  of  Pmasia,  the  fairest  and  most  ami- 
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'^BMe,  the  mcmt  interesting  and  most  unforttinate, 
•j^incess  of  her  day.   The  place  is  so  well  chosen, 
and  all  its  accompaniments  are  so  much  in  unison 
with  the  sacred  purpose  to  which  it  has  been  ap- 
pliedy  that  even  the  ignorant  stranger  feels  he  is 
approaching  a  scene  of  tender  and  melancholy  re- 
collections.    In  the  interior  of  the  temple,  the 
walls  are  covered,  to  a  certain  height,  with  mar- 
ble, and  the  rest  is  painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 
Excepting  this,  and  two  magnificent  candelabras, 
.formed  after  antique  models,  there  is  no  effort  at 
-sploidour  of  decoration.  The  body  lies  in  a  vault 
beneath ;  the  back  part  of  the  floor  of  the  temple, 
which  corresponds  to  the  ceiling  of  the  vault,  is 
elevated  above  the  anterior  part ;  and  on  this  ele- 
vation is  a  full-length  statue  of  Louisa,  reclining 
OB  a  sarcophagus.    It  is  a  woric  of  Ranch.    It  is 
a  portrait  statue,  and  the  likeness  is  allowed  to  be 
perfect ;  the  king  insisted  it  should  be  Louisa ;  he 
would  not  sacrifice  a  single  feature  to  what  the 
•artist  might  perhaps  have  reckoned  a  pardonable 
(embelliflhment ;  but  Louisa's  was  a  face  and  a  form 
viadi  few  artists  could  have  successfully  embel- 
lished.    The  expression  is  not  that  of  dull,  cold 
.death,  but  of  undistmrbed  repose.    Tlie  hands  are 
modestly  folded  on  the  breast ;  the  attitude  is  easy, 
graceful,  and  natural ;  but  die  partial  crossing  of 
the  legs,  and  tl^e  perpendicular  erection  of  both 
feet,  which  start  up  imder  the  shroud  in  nearly  a 
triangular  form,  give  some  stifiness  and  harshness 
to  tbue  lower  extremity  of  the  figure.     The  artist 
had  no  opportunity  of  displaying  anatomy,  in  which 
so  many  find  the  perfection  <^  sculpture.    Only 
the  countenance  and  part  of  the  neck  are  barfr; 
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the  rest  of  the  figure  is  shrouded  in  an  ample,  and 
extremely  well-wronght  drapery.  As  the  manage* 
ment  of  drapery  is  the  rock  on  which  modem 
German  sculptors,  and,  in  fact,  mediocre  sculptors 
of  all  times,  and  of  all  countries,  most  frequently 
split,  either  bimdling  it  up  in  heavy  cumbersome 
masses,  or  frittering  it  down  into  numerous  small 
parallel  groores,  Ranch  may  be  the  prouder  of 
Lading  here  given  his  countrymen  a  very  good  ex- 
ample how  it  ought  to  be  done*  The  great  charm 
of  the  statue  is,  the  decent,  simple,  tranquil  air, 
which  pervades  the  whole  figure ;  there  is  no  tinge 
of  that  unfortunate  striving  after  effhct  which  dis- 
figures so  many  monumental  piles.  I  observed 
no  inscription,  no  pompous  catidogue  of  her  titles, 
no  parading  eulogy  of  her  virtues ;  the  Prusaiaii 
eagle  alone,  at  the  foot  of  the  sarcophagus,  an- 
nounces that  she  belonged  to  the  house  of  Hohen- 
zollem,  and  the  withered  garlands  which  still  hang 
above  her,  were  the  first  offering  of  her  children 
at  the  grave  of  their  mother.  The  king  still  spends 
many  of  his  hours  in  this  solitary  tomb,  which, 
however,  breathes  nothing  of  deatli,  except  its  n^ 
pose.  The  key  of  the  vault  in  which  the  body  is 
deposited  is  always  in  his  own  possession ;  and, 
annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death,  he  ga- 
thers his  children  round  hi<a  at  her  grave,  and  a 
religious  service  is  performed  by  the  side  of  her 
coffin. 

The  memory  of  Louisa  may  safely  disregard 
the  foul  calumnies  of  French  babblers,  who  lied 
and  invented  to  gratify  their  unmanly  master ;  if 
the  character  of  a  woman  and  a  queen  is  to  be  ga- 
thered from  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her 
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Boljectay  fnnr  nf  li^r  kmJc  wU}  fift  i^  mom  hoiAmm* 
able  plaice.  Slie  oaid  berself,  fidborlly  before  her 
deukfay  <«  Foaterily  wSl  not  set  down  1117  name 
anitnig  iho^  of  eelebialied  women ;  but  uriMwyer 
knows  the  ^amities  of  theae  tUaes,  will  eay  of  om^ 
She  s«£fex«dia«ch^  aad  sho  0«i£B9rod  widi0piistaiic]iw 
May  he  bo  i^ble  to  add,  Shegavp  iHnfclocMldnHi 
who  deferred  better  days*  mo  slm^led  to  bmig 
them  roniidi  aad  at  length  eocoeeded*"  Sho  was 
not  distmgnUfaed  iof  talent,  but  ebci  waft  loved  and 
nivamd  fe  her  TUtues.  JSbe  had  all  the  qniifiio» 
tiona  of  an  annaUe  wcnum;  of  a  qnean  ahe  had 
only  the  feelingB^  EYory  Fromian  regaidail  Imt, 
and  s^  apeaka* of  h^,  widtmhY^Bfiprmuiamg  to 
adorati<m»  It  was  not  merely  her  beanty  lor  &f> 
male  giwe^i  richly  b»  she  wa$  «idont!«d  wlith  thc^ 
that  captivated  her  hnabstod's  people  (  it  waa  kfiF 
pur^  mld»  aintple^  and  affectionato  chaMaeif. 
Jkfff  bad  fiig^d  hene^h  the  exMragant  gnvviii^ 
ment  ef  w^bfosaeft  and  hrernkw^  whioh  dis^ttoed 
the  clomng  yoara  of  the  reign  ^f  the  procediB^ 
monarch ;  and  they  tamed  with  fondnias  ^a  the 
novel  apoctacje  of  dooaestio  happmaas  and,}prbf 

E'Bty  which  adorned. the  tfarone  df  Pfustaa^  When 
,  prea^t  npfjosty  monnted  it^  wilh  the  fainnt 
princcaa  of  £mr«^  by  hia  aide»  andrboth  of  then 
awronnded  by  a  &anly,  in  which  aloiio  they  eoHr 
Amed  to  ao^  tbeir-  pore  pleaama  and  aimple 
amnaementa-  .Coiirdy^xtia?agaaceandd]SB6lnto* 
9080  were  baniahed,  for  anpty  pompwd  noiaygajLe<> 
te  did  not  anit  their  doaneatie  attachmenta ;  while 
they  anpported  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  they  nevnr 
made  tbemaidvea  the  alayea  of  coairt  etiquette. 
..  From  th0  moment  that  Prnaaia  awoke,  aooJte, 
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OB  the  brink  of  the  precipice  to  whkh  im  mistalile 
and  short^s^hted  pddcy  had  conducted  lier,  the 
life  of  this  yoimg  and  beantiftil  woman  was  imin* 
tevmpted  bodily  decay,  the  effect  of  mental  evf- 
iering.     Her  hopes  had  been  high,  that  the  exer- 
tions of  1806  might  still  save  the  monarchy ;  she 
accompanied  the  king  to  the  aimy,  but  retired  to 
B  place  of  safety  immediately  before  the  battle  ci 
Jena.    She  and  the  king  parted  in  tears,  and  tbey 
iae^er  met  again  in  happiness ;  the  battle  was  lost^ 
and  Fhusia  was  yirtaally  efiaced  from  the  ntunber 
of  the  nations,  Louisa  wait  down  to  Tilsit,  during 
the  negotiations  that  followed,  much,  it  is  said, 
against  her  owif  inclination,  but  in  the  view  that  her 
presence  might  be  useful  in  softening  the  conquer- 
4ir,  who  had  declared  that,  in  ten  years,  his  own 
dynasty  would  be  the  oldest  in  Europe.  It  would 
probably  be  going  too  far  to  follow,  to  its  whole 
extent,  the  enthusiastic  execration  which  die  Fma-- 
aians  bestow  on  Bmiaparte  for  the  unfe^ing  inso- 
lence with  which  they  assert  him  to  hare  treated 
their  idolized  queoi ;  but  it  was  an  umnanly  ex- 
ploit, to  strive  to  hurt  the  feeMngs  of  a  woman* 
^  The  object  of  my  journey,"  said  die  queen  to 
him,  on  his  first  yisit  after  hep  arrtval,  *'  is  to  pre- 
vail on  your  majesty  to  grant  Brussia  an  fa<»iour« 
able  peace."-—'*  How,"  answered  Napoleon,  in  a 
tone  of  sovereign  contempt,  '<  how  emdd  youthii^E 
of  going  to  war  with  me  f'^^**  It  was  allovrable," 
replied  the  queen,  <^  that  the  feme  of  f^deridc 
should  lead  us  to  overrate  our  strength,  if  we  have 
overrated  it*"    Napoleon  always  acted  *  towards 
Pruada  with  the  virul^iee  of  a  personal  enemy, 
mther  than  with  the  prudence  of  an  atnbitiofus  con** 
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qneror ;  and  he  w  alleged  to  have  bated  the  queen 
•till  more  bitterly  than  he  did  the  king,  whom  be 
affected  to  despite.  He  believed  it  wa9  her  inflaeoce^ 
and  that  of  Hardenberg,  that  had  brought  PnuMi 
into  the  field ;  and  he  knew  the  queen's  insuper* 
able  enmity  to  him,  joined  to.  the  lore  which  her 
subjects  lavished  on  her,  to  be  a  juincipal  source 
of  the  hatred  that  burned  against  him  in  every 
ooroer  of  the  kingdom.  While  Berlin  remained 
in  Us  possession^  tongues  and  pens  were  ordered 
to  ridicule  and  vilify  the  queen ;  nor  did  the  eoH 
peror  himself  always  blui^  at  relating  the  lying 
calumnies  invented  to  please  him.  A  distbguish* 
ed  liteiary  character  had  the  boldness  to  say  in 
the  very  presence-chamber  of  Napoleon,  ^'  If  hia 
majesty  .wishes  to  be  thought  an  emperor,  he  must 
first  learn  to  be  more  Of  a  knight ;  by  encouraging 
these  foul  slanders  against  an  absent  and  unfortu* 
nate  woman,  he  only  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
he  be  even  a  man." 

From  this. moment,  the  queen  visibly  sunk  ; 
her  high  spirit  could  not  brook  the  downfall  of 
her  house,  and  her  keen  feelings  only  preyed  the 
more  rapidly  on  her  health  from  the  effort  with 
which  she  concealed  ^em ;  the  unassuming  piet^ 
and  natural  dignity  of  her  character  allowed  nei- 
ther repining  nor  complaint.  She  lived  just  long 
enough  to  witness  the  utter  degradation  of  the 
monarchy,  and  to  exhort  her  sons  to  remember  that 
they  had  bu^  one  duty  to  perform,  to  avenge  its 
wrongs,  and  retrieve  its  disgraces,-— and  they  have 
done  it.  <<  My  sons,"  said  she  to  them  when  she  felt» 
what  all  were  yet  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the 
•eal  of  death  waa  upqn  her,  <<  when  your  mother 
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kenelf  now  w«eps  over  the  BMmoiy  ol  oar  Pma^ 
9MU  B«t  yen  rnnst  aet.  Free  your  people  Ihm 
dbfrdegmdblioii  in  which  they  lie ;  ^how  yottrseWee 
worthy  to  be  descendnnte  of  Prederisck*  God  bless 
yon,  my  de«r  boys  I  this  k  ^ly  legaoyy  save  yon# 
oonntry,  or  die  like  ta^*"   > 

This  salvation  was  in  veserve  fbr  Prnishi,  and 
&e  aMfOory  of  the  qneen  had  no  small  sha^  itt 
ptodnaag  that  bnrst  of  national  devotedness  by 
winch  it  was  wvongfatont.  While  sinldni^  beaeatli 
the  heart-breaking  pressure  of  the  preeent^  she 
never  desponded  ooneening  the  future ;  a  Bm 
belief  that  the  debasing  yoke  ee«dd  norjt  <mdure; 
dang  to  faOT  to  the  last,  and  her  letters^  eapedyiy 
Ibase  to  hef  fivther,  express  it  repeate<fly.  In  one 
aba  says,  *<  Tbe  power  <^  ¥hdiee  cannot  standi  for 
it  is  laanded  only  on  what  is  bad  in  man,  hk  va^ 
nity  and  aeliahneds."  Her. firm  assuranoe  was 
ahared  by  the  whole  nation ;  after  her  dealli,  they 
Btib  looked  ittrward  With  cdnfidence  to  the  ftdfil^ 
tnent  of  her  hopes.  It  seemed  as  if  llie  aapemitioii 
which  Tai^itus  has  recorded  of  tbe  ancient  Ge»- 
mans  had  revised  among  theiir  posterity,  aiid  ^ 
spirit  of  a  woman  was  held  to  posseas  pfrofiheti^ 
power.  Whai  the  hour  of  fulfilment  did  fsome^ 
Louito  was  a  sort  of  wateb-word  to  the  aniftii^ 
Prussians ;  not  one  of  them  f|ver  forgave  the  in^ 
Orits  or  forget  the  misfwtunes  of  his  queen.  Even 
amid  the  triumphs  and  <»cttltation  of  the  contest 
which  boiled  France  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  her 
iinquiet  despot  from  his  throne,  accents  of  regret 
were  ever  and  anon  burslang  fortb»  **  »Shb  has  not 
lived  to  see.it  i'  and  long  aA^  she  was  gono,  ^ 
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feniales  of  Berlin  were  i^ont^  oik  the  nkonlhly 
turn  of  tbe  day  of  her  deaths  to  repair,  in  affection- 
ate piJgrimage,  to  her  tomb  at  Chaiiottenbnig,  and 
deck  her  grave  with  fresh  flowers. 

The  king  recoviered  bis  honour  and  his  kmgdom^ 
hnt  has  never  regtuned  his  cdieerfiilness  and  hap- 
piness, ennce  he  saw  his  qneen  expire,  pressing  to 
her  bosom  the  lai^  letter  he  had  written  to  her^ 
-£very  body  knowa  his  despairing  exdamation  to 
his  fatber-in-law:  <^  Had  she  belonged  to  any 
other,  she  would  have  lived  ;  bat  because  she  waa 
nnne,  she  most  die."  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
monarch  borne  down  by  more  accumulated  suf- 
fering than  what  was  laid  on  this  unhappy  prince.- 
Stripped  of  the  better  part  of  his  territories,  and 
holding  the  rest  by  a  severe,  and  yet  uncertain 
peace ;  exposed,  at  every  moment,  to  the  anxK 
ganoe  of  a  political  superior,  who  acted  towards 
him,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  venom  and  coaree* 
ness  of  a  personal  enemy ;  knowing  that  his  sub- 
jects were  impoverished  by  an  unsuccessful  war^ 
and  yet  compelled  to  increase  their  burdens  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  conqueror ;  depressed 
by  the  humiliating  reflecticm,  that,  undet*  him,  tbe 
glories  of  his  race  had  passed  away,  and  thajt,  in- 
stead of  the  powerful  monarchy  and  dreaded  army 
which  he  had  received  from  the  genius  of  his  pr^ 
deoessors/  he  had  nothing  to  transmit  to  his  sona 
hnt  a  rained  kingdom,  and  the  history  of  hie  de*' 
feats;  struck,  at  the  same  time^  with  the  heaviest 
of  all  domestic  blows,  in  the  loss  of  her  towhona 
hii  heart  was  more  fondly  and  firmly  riveted  than 
to  his  crown  ;-hso  lar  is  it  from  being  wonderfnl 
that  the  character  of  Frederick  William  baa  be* 
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rests  oh  a  fiir  more  solid  arid  pdlitic  ground  ibaii 
any  silly  fondness  for  military  parade. 

Tbongh  liberal  in  sapporting  the  utility  of  pub^ 
lie  institutions,  and  the  splendour  of  public  amuse- 
ments, he  lavishes  notlung  on  his  own  personid 
pleasures.  No  sovereign  could  display  less  attadi- 
ment  to  the  mere  gaudy  pomp  and  lawless  grati* 
fications  of  royalty.     A  gend^tnan  started  one 
erening,  in  a  mixed  company,  the  hasty  proposi- 
tion, that  all  the  Prussian  jnonarchs  had  been  dis- 
tinguished for  frugality.  Of  the  earlier  oneSy  little 
seemed  to  be  known  ;  for  Frederick  he  had  the 
old  story,  that  he  seldom  had  more  than  three 
shirts,  and  that,  when  any  of  them  gare  way  in 
the  course  of  campaigning^  he  used  to  write  to  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  intreating  her, 
for  Christian  charity,  to  make  him  a  new  one. 
The  late  king  was  given  up  as  irreconcilable  with 
the  truth  of  the  proposition;   and  being  hard 
pressed  to  prove,  even  in  the  reigning  sovereignr, 
any  spirit  of  economy,  which  did  not  arise  from  ne* 
cessity,  the  defender  of  Prussian  frugality  alleged 
the  anecdote,  that,  on  the  first  visit  which  the  pre- 
sent king  paid  to  the  Isle  of  Peacocks,  after  ha- 
ving, had  the  walks  laid  with  new  gravel,  the  only 
remark  he  made  was,  <^  What  excellent  gravel 
this  is  J  how  it  saves  one's  boots  I''  A  much-  more 
seriMis  proof  of  the  same  laudable  quality  lies  in 
the  h/Cty  that,  during  the  degradation  of  the  mo* 
narchy,  he  put  bis  royal  establishment  on  a  foot* 
ing  which  many  an  English  nobleman  would  have 
reckoned  mean.    He  frequently  woold  not  even 
allow  his  sons  wine. 

The  Crown  Prince^  the  heir  apparent  of  tb« 
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Prdsntti  mbnarchy,  lias  the  reputation  af' being  a 
ckverer  nan  than  h»  lather,  but  does  net  seem  to 
be  so  unmrsal  afavoarite*  if  public  tales  **  eatt 
be  in  auglit  •  bdiered/'  his  iliarpness  is  accouipa<^ 
nied  with  tfaAt  wtf<Mtnnate  disposition  which  tempts 
many  men  to  prefer  making  an  enemy  to  h)siBg  a 
joke.  An  old  and  respected  member  of  the  go^ 
vonment  of  Pomevania  fiLosed  a  mempriai  to  thd 
miiUBtenS)  recommending;  tsertain  unprovemeats  in 
the  administration  of- the  province,  with  sayings 
that,  if  adopted,  they  would  create  a  seeond  Po^ 
ttenmia.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  appeared  at  the 
Wee  of  his  Ro3ral  Highness  in  Stettin,  and  tbt 
unfeshionable  width  of  the  lower  part  of  his  dress 
raised  a  titter  among  the  more  courtly  attendantSb 
*<  i  am  happy  to  see  you,  Herr  ""  '* ,"  said  the 
prince,  ^  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  brought 
the  second  Ponierania  in  your  breeches  pocket.*' 
For  tl|e  sake  of  a  bad  joke  he  chose  to  ndicule  a 
worthy  and  deserving  man.  Prussin  ewes  a  larg« 
debt  to  the  late  Chancdlor  Hardenberg  (  yet,  if 
Ipalf  the  Btoiies  in  circulation  be  true^*  the  Crown 

*. If  it  fas  just  to  reqaiie  of  every  trsvelkr  that  be  shall 
not  indulge  in  the  qieu  flippant,  uaUitaiMtixig  gcMpi^g 
o^  private  scanc^J,  or  abuse  the  kindness  of  foreigners  to<? 
waT48  him  as  a  strabger,  so  as  to  injure  thdbr  own  comfort, 
it  is  equally  true,  that  he  cannot  be  catied  on-  to  vouch  fot 
the  certain  truth  of  all  aneedotes  which  may  reach  his  ears* 
Where  they  oouceni  petfons  or  thizigs  of  sufficient  imports 
ance  to  justify  the  mention  of  them  at  all,  he  does  enough 
if  he  can  say  that  they  are  current  in  the  mouths  of  per. 
SOBS  in  grave  and  wcll-infocmed  society.  An  anecdote  in 
geneial  drcuUtiDn,  even  diough  not  strictly  true  in  point 
of  f^t,  wUl  commonly  be  aocradant  with  the  chaiaoter  of 
the  peison  of  whom  it  is  leiAted,  and  will  thus  bea  oonect^ 
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Prince  lost  no  opportunity  of  expi^esring  Ids  dis- 
like for  him^  and  tiras  sometimes  rewarded  for 
his  flippancy  with  confinement  to  bis  own  house 
by  order  of  his  father.  On  some  of  the  annnal 
festivals,  it  is  a  customary  amusement  all  orer  the 
north  of  Germany,  to  elect  a  king  of  the  fiimily 
circle.  His  Majesty  chooses  a  queen  for  himself^ 
and  the  royal  pair  exerdbe  despotic  anthcnity  orer 
the  domestic  realm  for  the  evening,  just  as  in 
England  on  Twelfth  Night.  On  an  occasion  of 
this  kind,  the  king  had  gathered  his  family,  and 
some  of  bis  personal  friends,  around  him.  The  lot 
placed  the  diadem  of  the  evening  on  the  bead  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  his  Royal  Highness  im- 
mediately placed  by  his  side  a  young  princess  of 
a  northern  court.  <<  Come,  my  queen,  you  must 
£r8t  of  all  take  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  governing  ; 
you  will  not  find  it  very  puzzling  ;  it  goes  thus« 
We  find  out  some  sly,  crafty  fellow,  such  a  person 
■8  Hardenberg,  for  example.  We  tell  him  to  have 
money  ready  for  us  whenever  we  want  it,  and  to 
do  as  he  likes,  and  you  and  I  sit  still  and  play 
cards.  Don't  you  think,  my  love,  we  shall  get  on 
well  enough  ?".^<<  Can  you  divine,  Hardenberg, 
what  is  the  first  thing  I  shall  do  when  I  am  king  ?" 
said  be  once  to  the  Chancellot.  *<  I  am  confi- 
dent,", replied  the  latter,  « it  will  be  something 
equally  honourable  to  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
beneficial  to  the  public." — <<  Right  for  once>  Chan- 


though  perhaps  a  fictitious  illustratioii  of  his  mode  of  act- 
ing. Anecdotes,  in  fact,  are  just  like  hank-notes;  lew  per. 
sons  can  tell  which  are  genuine,  and  which  arc  not  ;  bat 
eveiy  one  lends  his  aid  to  keep  them  in  cirevriation. 
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cellor,  for  it  will  be  to  send  you  to  Spandan."  It 
was  customary  for  the  princes  of  the  blood,  as 
well  as  the  nobility,  to  wait  on  Prince  Hardenberg 
with  their  congratulations,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth-day.  The  Crown  Prince  refused  to  go, 
until  compelled  to  it  by  his  father,  under  the  pain 
of  the  royal  displeasure.  *'  I  hope,  Fritz,  (the  do- 
mestic abbreviation  of  Frederick,)  that  you  will 
never  have  the  same  reason  which  I  have  had,  to 
know  what  such  a  man  is  worth.*'  The  Prince 
drives  to  the  Chancellor,  makes  the  formal  con- 
gratulation, and  adds,  '<  I  have  done  this  by  the 
command  of  my  father ;  as  to  the  rest/  remember, 
'Chancellor,  that  you  and  I  are  where  we  were,*' 
(es  bleibt  bdm  idtem.}  There  was  neither  good 
sense  nor  good  feeling  in  such  petulant  conduct 
toirards  a  grey-headed  statesman,  to  whom  the 
monarchy  owed  so  much* 
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CHAPTER  IL 
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BKRI.IN — THE  iSf ANNS|tS--**THK  UNlVBRaiTX*** 
THS  FRBSS — THE  GOV«BiVME)<T» 

Although  of  s  less  tifteUf  csipaeity  thai  the 
SwonS)  the  nj^er  classes  of  FMkBsiiBi  society  ana 
at  least  as  thmking  and  weU^educatod  pe<i|)ie  4s 
the.  correapoadiiig  classes  m  any  ethew  Garmaii 
state,  and  much  more  so  tkaan  theur-  br^thisan  «f 
Austria.  The  very  poverty  which  has  overtaken 
60  many  of  them,  partly  from  the  events  of  the 
war,  but  still  more  from  the  division  of  property 
brought  about  by  the  government  itself,  has  done 
them  good  in  this  respect.  While  they  have  been 
descending,  other  ranks  of  society  have  been  ri- 
sing, in  the  possession  of  what  was  indispensable 
to  the  respectability  of  their  aristocratical  supre- 
macy, superior  wealth ;  and  they  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  make  themselves  respectable 
as  men.  Above  all,  the  end  which  Stein  and  Har- 
denberg  put  to  their  exclusive  enjoyment  of  all 
public  offices  has  had  the  good  effect  of  driving 
them  to  fit  themselves  for  these  offices.  Nothing 
teazed  or  provoked  them  more  than  the  crowd  of 
n€vi  homines  introduced  into  the  different  depart- 


raenls  of  the  admuii&lnitioii.  The  letter  of  (he 
l^w  has  thrown  every  oiffice^  ^yU  and  militaryry 
op^Q  to  the  imibitiDii  of  every  ritizoft ;  ami  the 
pr^ev  ^irit  which  fffodoeed  the  ehenge  has  aiete4 
i^ioii  it«*  The  prejttdiceft  of  a  onGe-privii^ecl 
caete,  however,  still  elang  to  thevi ;  they  could  «M 
easily  be  taoght  to  see  how  their  own  benefici^ 
0iiperienty  was  most  lastingly  seewed  by  the  vevy 
ciwagea  which  destroyed  their  excinsiye  piedomir 
nance.  AeocHrdiaglyi  they  afe  still  the  body  wlach 
throws  most  obstacles  in  the  way  oi  introdiidag 
popular  spirit)  end  the  iniuence  of  the  p<^itlar 
Toice,  into  the  fonaa  of  govemffielit.  Their  tank 
nefsessarUy  brnigs  them  into  peip^tnej  ocmlact  with 
the  monarch ;  they  are  willing  that  he  should  re** 
tfun  abfi^te  enthmrity ;  beoause  they  believe  that 
the  greater  ^lare  of  it  will  be  lodged  in  themselves^ 
ns  forming  the  society  in  winch  be  live9>  ^and  be- 
cause  they  regard  every  measnre  which  tends  10 
idevato  thmr  inferiors  as  an  aggression  on  their  own 
rights.  M,  dd  Billow  wrote  o<fce  of  the  many  «!>• 
ew^TB  which  Befl^zenbeig*s  book  i^  Prince  Hatf- 
denberg's  adinimstmiiion  call^  forth^  He  them 
says  s  "  In  war»  dedicated  to  the  defence  of  the 
coiiptry,  and  partienlarly  f omied  for  this  dallingy 
the  nobility  axe^  in  peecoy  the  guardians  of  tes 

*  Before  the  change  introduced  hy  Stein  shortly  after  thlB 
•iMittle  of  Jena,  ahnost  every  officer'  iik  the  army  was  of  noi. 
hie  birth ;  and  an  uBthinkkg  and  supetfidal  party  in  «lw. 
jaany,  wMch  eagerly  hunts  oat  every  ciroaSitCaAce  thai  can 
be  tuined  against  the  aristocracy,  has  not  scrupled  to  ascribe 
to  this,  though  very  unjustly,  the  loss  of  the  battle.  In 
I8I7,  according  to  a  statement  in  Benzenberg's  Wtlfielm 
Der  BrHUj  there  vmte  414D  officers  sf  noble  Uf^i  iM 
3369  <»mmlbDm^  ^ 
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mannera.  To  them  has  hitherto  been  intmsted 
the  representation  of  the  conntry,  and  they  have 
always  proved  a  powerfnl  bulwark  against  the  ar- 
bitrary conduct  of  public  servants/'  He  adds, 
**  The  king  is  the  supreme  head  given  by  God  to 
the  nation,  and  unites  in  himself  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers,  being  responsible, 
not  to  the  nation,  but  only  to  God,  and  his  own 
conscience."  Though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  a 
man  of  rank  and  education  should,  at  this  time  of 
day,  so  openly  maintain  at  once  oligarchy  and  the 
divine  right,  yet  the  gentleman  who  wrote  this  is 
evidently  no  blockhead ;  his  book  contains  nrach 
information,  and,  on  many  points,  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense. 

It  is  dangerous  to  form  sweeping  judgments 
concerning  the  manners  and  morality  c^  a  people, 
without  a  longer  residence  among  them  than  I  en- 
joyed among  the  Prussians ;  but,  from  all  I  learn- 
ed, as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  foreigners 
who  had  Icmg  had  opportunities  of  observing,  the 
higher  ranks  in  Berlin  are  a  more  worthy  and 
well-behaved  set  of  people  than  those  of  the  same 
class  in  any  other  German  capital  of  importance. 
This  honourable  change  for  the  better>  from  what 
they  were  thirty  years  ago,  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  example  set  them  by  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  late  queen ;  their  doniestic  habits, 
iudd  pure  lives,  chased  from  the  court  the  debauch- 
eries which  had  polluted  it  during  the  last  years 
of  their  predecessor.    Then  came  the  sobering  in- 
fluence of  national  ruin  and  private  disaster,  which 
at  once  compelled  them  to'  think,  and  disabled 
them  from  spending.   The  better  moral  character 


wittch  tbey  imve  gained  for  themselves  is^  in'  a 
great  measure,  deserved,  but  not,  I  am  afiHid,  to 
the  Ml  extent  to  which  it  has  been  ascribed  to 
ikem ;  at  least  among  the  middling  and  inferior 
elasaesy  there  is  no  want  of  unblushing  license, 
jand  unprincipled  intrigue;  and,  that  the  lower 
lanks  '^ould  be  very  dissolute,  while  their  supe- 
riors are  people  of  very  exemplary  conduct,  is  a 
phenofflOEion^  die  existence  of  which,  irom  the  rery 
nalnre  of  ciril  society,  must  always  be  received 
with  some  incredulity* 

Morality  canitot  but  suffer  from  the  impolitic 
and  indecent  facility  with  which  the  marriage  tie 
is  dissolved,  a  facility  common,  though  in  various 
degrees,  to  all  the  Protestant  countries  of  Ger^ 
many ;  and  perhaips  no  less  injurious  than  the  ab- 
solute indissolubility  of  that  relation  which  reigns 
in  Cadiolic  countries*  A  separation  is  so  easily 
obtained,  even  on  grounds  which  approach  mere 
caprice^  that  marriage  ceases  to  be  viewed  in  the 
serious  and  lasting  light  which  is  essential  to  its 
well-being,  and  becomes  a  temporary  connexion, 
to  endure  only  so  long  as  liking  or  interest  may 
render  it  adrisable.  In  1817, 3090  marriages  were 
dissolved  in  Prussia,  among  a  population  of  not 
much  more  than  ten  millions. 

Neither  are  the  lower  ord^B  of  the  Prussians 
at  all  a  noisy  people  in  their  amusements ;  to  smoke 
tod  drink  beer^  or  wine,  if  they  be  rich  enough  to 
afibrd  it,  is  the  highest  enjoyment  of  the  ordinary 
people*  The  capital  is  surrounded  with  gardens 
set  apart  for  these  solitary  enjoyments.  A  man 
sets  himself  down  for  hours  in  a  room,  fiUed  wilJi 
smoke,  if  it  rains, — or  in  an  arbour,  if  the  weather 
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be  ikir,  dead  to  etety  eatttif  soared  ol  intemt 
except  the  tebaeeo  w4ich  r^galee  his  pekte,  and 
the  band  of  miuie  which  is  gp^neraHy  pf«vided  to 
fegale  hb  ears*  Erea  the  dante,  v^ich  in  Vienna 
brings  joyouB  crowds  together  in  a  hundrdd  scenes 
of  laughter,  and  hnaoour,  and  disM^nteneaa,  is,  in 
Berltni  both  less  freqnent  and  less  pemicioiis.  Be* 
aides  walking,  the  game  of  nine-pins  nlotto,  as  a 
bodily  exertion,  seems  to  overcome  the^  apathy; 
aoores  of  parti^  bar!  along  their  bowls  every  even- 
ing, nnder  long  wooden  sheds*  Altogetber,  they 
appear  to  have  a  strong  disposition  to  mind  no 
person's  bosiness  bnt  their  owq,  and  to  intermeddle 
with  nothii^  which  does  not  immediately  ooneeni 
themselves.  I  saw  a  iJiief  parsned  one  day  in  the 
streets ;  a  servant*maid  of  the  honse  froKt  winch 
be  had  just  carried  off  some  sUver-spoons,  was 
mnning  after  him,  ifiisiag  the  hne  and  cry*  He 
aroased  the  Linden,  whidi  was  crowded  with  idle 
people,  and  coursed  along  the  northern  diviaioa 
nf  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  one  of  the  bnsiest  porta  of 
the  city^  Here  half  a  dosen  tamed  theur  heads 
to  see  what  was  the  matter ;  there  half  a  doaei 
stood  still  to  witness  the  race  between  the  ^ef 

^  and  the  gtri ;  bailf  a  doaen  boyn  Joined  in  the 
chase ;  and  the  thief,  in  broad  day*light,  distanced 

'  his  porsuers,  and  made  his  escape,  withoat  any 
sort  of  difficulty  or  interruption.  In  Britain  theie 
would  have  been  a  handred  pair  of  heels  after 
him,  and  a  dozen  pair  <si  hands^grasping  his  throat, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  yon  sel- 
dom iiritness  those  scenes  of  brutal  intoxioatkm 
which  so  frequently  attend  the  idle  hours  of  the 
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same  blaases  in  our  own  country.  They  hiive  the 
fiurtfael-  merit  of  seldom  qnairelling  in  their  cups, 
and  the  more  questionable  one  of  never  coming  to 
b]ow%  when  they  do  quarrel.  A  German  quarrel 
is  almost  universally  a  mere  warfare  of  words ;  the 
parties  belabour  each  other  with  the  most  brutal 
language^  without  any  object  but  that  of  having 
the  last  word.  A  stranger  who  listens  to  the  abu* 
aive  terms  which  they  heap  upon  each  other,  sees 
no  possibility  of  the  matt^  coming  tortny  other  ter- 
miBEtion  than  what  is  vulgarly  called  <<  a  set-to/' 
and  that,  too,  a  speedy  one.  Nock  einmal  f  <<  will 
yoa  say  that  again  ?"  seems  to  be  the  signal  for 
blows,  but  no  blows  come.  If  the  words  be  not 
repeated,  the  victory  is  won,  and  the  combatants 
separate  with  mutual  growlings.  If  they  be  repeat* 
ed,  then  they  are  answered^  not  with  a  blow,  but 
with  some  still  more  gross  and  indecent  expression 
of  obloquy,  and  the  course  of  eloquence  begins 
again,  to  terminate  in  the  same  way,  till  one  of 
th^  opposing  orators  has  scolded  himself  out  of 
breath.  Such  a  mode  of  quarrelling  among  men 
annihilates  a  distinction  between  the  sexes,— 
which  is  always  a  bad  thing.  Even  the  German 
oaths  are  too  tame  for  a  mortal  verbal  quarrel ; 
they  neither  possess  the  reckless,  execrating  enet-* 
gy  of-oUr  own,  nor  excite  the  mythological  remi« 
niscences  of  the  Italian  oaths*  It  is  amusing  to 
hear  an  Italian  swear,  in  one  breath,  by  the  Mo<» 
ther  of  God,  and,  in  the  next,  by  the  Body  of 
Bacchus. 

The  military  pride  of  the  Prussians  is  almost  as 
high  88  it  was  under  Frederick  ;  and  though  thJ 
late  contest  can  perhaps  display  no  partieulai' 
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combat  to  rivftl  the  faMtfes  of  tlie  Sewea  Ywi^ 
War^  yet  of  that  n^knuil  apyit  wfaich^  when  we& 
gnidedy  prodoces  military  invincibility,  they  have 
reason  to  be  proud.     History  presents  few  ex* 
amples  of  so  universal  a  devotedness  to  patriotic 
dnty  as  that  whidi  Pmsaia  exhibited,  when  the 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Rnssia  induced  her 
rulers  to  arm.    The  pofralation  of  the  kingdom 
did  not  then  exceed  six  millions  ;  the  fortresses 
were  m  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  treasury 
Was  empty  ;  the  army  was  eomporatively  insigm^ 
ficant  and  discouraged ;  yet  the  mere  love  of 
country  in  the  people,  and  hatred  of  an  enemy 
who  had  oppressed,  and,  what  was  worse,  had 
insulted  them,  soon  placed  in  the  ^M.  an  army 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  resOiurceB  of  the  nio- 
narchy,  than  dither  that  of  Rusna  or  Austria 
From  the  moment  it  was  known,  that  the  king 
intended  to  retire  into  Silesia,  eager  Teports  went 
abroad  among  the  public,  that  their  ardour  woald 
soon  be  let  loose.  In  his  proclamation  from  Bres* 
lau,  the  king  gave  the  signal ;  he  told  his  sub^eeli 
frankly  t  <<  I  want  men ;  I  have  no  money  to  meet 
any  great  outlay ;  I  must  trust  to  yott  for  both; 
you  know  for  what  we  are  fighting/'     Never  wts 
the  call  of  a  monarch  better  answered ;  the  ooimtcy 
rose  with  an  ardour  and  unanimity,  and  a  fearle^ 
ness  of  all  the  dangers  and  sacrifices  of  the  cofr> 
test,  which  were  more  imposing  in  their  morsl 
grandeur,  then  evrai  in  their  military  power.    It 
is  true,  that  the  squadrons  which  thus  sprmg)  as 
it  were,  oat  of  the  ground,  were  chiefly  mw  eiti- 
sens,  from  the  shop,  the  desk,  and  the  j^ough,  oi 
boys  froip  the  ^la^p-rooms  of  t|^e  universitiea ;  yst 


die$e  Wieifetbe  vety  troopB  that  marehed  in  trintnpb 
from  the  Katzbach  to  Pana.  No  age,  and  no  aex, 
ablvnk  from  the  exertions  and  privations  whieb 
neoessaHly  acoompanied  this  splendid  burst  of  na^ 
tional  entbusiasni.  When  the  Prussians  look  back 
CM  what  they  tb^a  did  and  suffered,  they  still  find 
k  dijfficult  to  conceive  how  they  could  accomplish 
it;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  possible,  only  where  every 
mail  felt  that  he.  was  fighting,  not  merely  a  politic 
cal  quarrel  of  bis  government,  but  a  personal  quar« 
«el  of  his  own,  and  of  his  country.  The  pride  with 
which  a  Prussian  throws  out  his  breast  and  erects 
Ua  head,  when  he  speaks  of  the  **  Liberation  War^ 
die  Holy  War,  the  War  of  the  People,"  which 
are  its  popular  appellations,  is  perfectly  pardon-* 
able.  If  to  shrink  from  no  danger,  where  the  li- 
berty and  independence  of  country  are  at  stake^ 
makes  a  people  respectable,  no  country  in  Europe 
in  entitled  to  place  itself  above  Prussia.  How 
different  a  picture  did  France  present,  when  her 
**  sacred  soil"  was  overrun  by  tiiumphant  invaders, 
and  the  pretended  idol  of  her  love  was  about  to 
be  driven  from  his  throne  I  How  little  could  Na* 
poleon  trust  to  his  subjects,  compared  with  Fre^ 
derick  William,  at  whom  he  used  to  laugh,  he* 
tamse  he  could  not  command  an  army,  or  win  a 
battle  I  Germans  know  nothing  of  French  fickle* 
IttsSy  and  little  of  Italian  misrule ;  they  will  never 
behead  a  Louis  to«-day,  to  crouch  to  a  Bonaparte 
to-morrow. 

The  pojmlar  mode,  too,  in  which  this  pc^iular 
contest  has  been  commemorated,  keeps  its  glories 
always  fresh  in  the  nunds  of  the  people,  and  me- 
moriala  of  it  always  before  their  eyes.  To  all  who^ 
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fell  in  battle^  after  di^]a3rliig  conduct  whidi,  had 
they  snnrived)  would  baye  gained  them  the  Ifon 
Cro88>  monuments  were  erected  by  the  state.  The 
encouraging  recollection  has  been  still  more  wide- 
ly diifosed)  by  setting  up,  in  every  parish-diurch, 
a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the  men  belon^g 
to  the  parish  who  fell  in  the  war,  with  the  simple 
inscription,  **  They  died  for  their  king  and  coun- 
try." On  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign,  a  fune- 
ral service  was  performed  in  every  church,  in  ha^ 
nour  of  their  memory.  The  pastor  read  their  names 
to  his  congregation,  to  most  of  whom,  of  course^ 
they  were  personally  known  ;  he  ran  over  their 
*^  short  and  simple  annals,'*  and  pronounced  hia 
panegyric  on  their  having  proved  faithful  even  unto 
the  death.     The  order  of  the  Iron  Cross  was  in^^ 
stituted  solely  to  reward  the  deeds  done  in  thia 
war,  and  superseded,  in  the  meantime,  aH  other 
military  decorations.  It  was  of  ir(»i,  to  mark,  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Act  of  its  Institution,  the  for- 
titude with  which  the  people  had  endured,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  were  now  rising  to 
shake  off,  the  evils  <<  of  an  iron  time."  The  cross 
bears  the  initials  of  the  king's  name,  three  oak 
leaves,  and  the  year.   Grand  crosses,  which  were 
to  be  given  only  to  a  commander  who  had  gained 
a  battle^  or .  successfully  defended  an  important 
fortress  or  position,  were  won  by  Bliicher,  Biilow»^ 
Tauenzien,  Yorck,  and  the  King  of  Sweden.   As 
Bliicher  and  Biilow  are  dead,  only  two  of  tlu^ 
grand  crosses  remain  in  Prussia.     Of  the  two  in- 
ferior classes  which,  with  the  same  laudable  fira- 
gality,  were  bestowed  only  on  indubitable  instan<« 
ces  of  merit,  nearly  ten  thousand  are  aaid  to  hava 
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h&in  distribated^  It  is  perhaps,  the  only  onkr 
ia  Europe,  of  which  every  man  who  wears  it  ean 
faoaestiy  say,  I  won  it  fairly  amid  blood  and 
danger. 

•  The  women,  too,  were  not  awanting  in  the  con- 
teat;  and  to  receive  th^  worthies  was  instituted 
the  order  of  Looisa,  in  memory  of  her  whose  name 
was  the  signal  to  vengeance  sil  over  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  first  who  obtained  its  honours  was  the 
widow  oi  a  hosier  at  Leignits,  in  SiTesia,  who> 
sopplied  a  whole  regiment  with  gloves  at  her  own 
expenee,  and  converted  her  house  into  an  hospital 
for  wounded  officers.  The  ladies  sent  their  jew*^ 
els  and  omameats  to  the  treastnry  for  the  public 
service ;  they  received  in  return  an  iron  ring,  wilii 
the  emi^tic  eulogy,  Ich  gab  Gold  um  JBisen, 
^  I  gave  Gold  for  Iron ;"  and  a  Prussian  dan>e  is 
as  proud,  and  as  justly  proud,  of  this  coarse  de- 
coration, as  her  husband  or  het  son  is  of  his  iron 
cross.  The  vahie  of  these  honours  is  infinitely  ia« 
creased  by  the  in^ssibility  of  abusing  them.  BoUr 
orders  are  sealed  up ;  they  were  instituted  only 
for  this  national  struggle,  and,  with  the  restora* 
tion  of  the  Prussian  independence,  they  were  clo** 
sed  for  ever,  or,  at  least,  till  a  new  necessity  shall 
again  have  called  forth  a  similar  display  of  love  of 
country.  But  such  things  seldom  happen  tvrke  ia 
the  history  of  a  people. 

The  University  of  Berlin,  though  only  founded 
in  1810,  is,  after  Gottingen,  the  most  flourishing 
and  reputable  in  Germany.  Prussia  is  principally 
indebted  for  it  to  Professor  Wolff,  the  well-known 
Philologist,  and  who  is,  himself,  its  biightest  or- 
nament.    He  filled  a  chair  in  Halle ;  when  Halle 
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was  abidiflhed,  and  that  portion  of  the  moinaxdiy 
was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  WestphaBa» 
the  professor  emigrated  to  Berlin,  fiill  of  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  new  university  in  the  capital. 
He  made  the  proposal  to  the  king,  and  found  his 
Majesty  favourable  to  it ;  but  Stein,  who  was  then 
minister,  could  not  reconcile  his  ideas  of  academi- 
cal tranquillity  with  the  bustle  and  pleasures  of  a 
krge  capital,  and,  with  his  customary  violence^  at 
once  pronounced  the  scheme  to  be  mere  madness. 
Humboldt)  however,  and  MikUer,  the  historian, 
entered  fully  into  the  professor  s  views ;  and  it 
was  agreed  they  should  meet  at  supper  at  the  mi- 
nister's, and  he  would  hear  what  they  had  to  say 
in  def(Hice  of  their  plan.  Wolff,  wishing  to  have 
some  conversation  with  Stein  alone,  went  half  an 
hour  sooner  than  his  coadjutors  ;  not  finding  the 
minister  at  home,  he  was  leaving  the  door,  when 
his  carriage  drove  up ;  he  no  sooner  saw  Wolffs 
than,  as  if  his  head  had  been  all  day  fall  of  the 
subject)  he  cried  out  vehemently,  whUe  yet  on  the 
steps  of  the  carriage^  '<  I  am  not  of  your  opinion.*' 
Wolff  was  precisely  the  man  to  deal  with  anch  a 
character,  and  answered,  just  as  vehemently,  *^  1 
am  not  of  my  own  opinion."  Unaccustomed  to 
be  encountered  in  his  own  way,  the  minister  stood 
astonished,  no  less  at  the  manner,  than  the  para* 
doxical  import  of  the  reply.  ^'  Not  of  your  own 
opinion  I  pray,  then,  of  whose  opinion  ore  you  ?" 
— <<  You  are  for  the  ideal,  and  so  would  I  be ;  we 
cannot  reach  it,  therefore  I  am  for  the  necessary 
and  practicable,  and  so  must  you  be.  The  light- 
ning has  struck  in  amongst  us ;  we  are  bmrned  out; 
you  would  leave  us  without  shelter  because  yoa 
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cannot  build  us  pdaces ;  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  put  eren  huts  orer  our  heads."  In  the  mean- 
time they  walked  up  stains,  the  minister  loudly 
and  vehemently  maintaining  that  the  pkn  could 
not  succeed.  They  carried  on  the  argument,  if 
that  can  be  called  argument,  which  was  an  alter- 
nation  of  hardy,  decided  assertion  and  counter-as*> 
sertion  ;  it  went  on,  as  the  professor  expresses  it, 
SMa^  auf  Schlag.  "Good  God  I  Wolff,  only 
think  how  many  bastards  you  will  have  every 
year  1" — ^^  Almost  as  many,  I  dare  say,"  replied 
Wolff  coolly,  "  as  they  have  in  Leipzig/' — ^  We 
are  too  near  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,"  said  the  mi- 
nister :  **  We  are  just  fourteen  miles  farther  from 
it  than  Leipzig  is  from  Wittenberg,^'  answered  the 
professor.  The  minister  had  the  worst  of  it ;  he 
was  driven  from  one  position  after  another ;  more 
than  all>  he  was  delighted  at  being  met  in  the 
same  determined,  unbending,  almost  contemptu- 
ous style,  which  characterised  himself.  Once 
overcome,  he  threw  himself  into  the  design  with 
the  same  ardour  with  which  he  had  opposed  it ; 
and  Humboldt  and  Miiller  could  scarcely  trust 
their  ears,  when  the  man,  whom  they  had  left  in 
the  morning  raving  against  the  proposal  as  a  child 
of  bedlam,  greeted  them,  on  their  entrance  in  the 
evening,  with,  "  It  must  be ;  it  is  all  settled ;  we 
must  have  a  university  here,  cost  what  it  may.*' 
Still  hid  fears  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  young 
men  might  be  exposed  from  the  crowds  of  worth- 
less women  in  the  capital  haunted  him.  <^  Will 
you  not  go  to  Potsdam  ?" — "  With  all  my  heart,'* 
said  Wolff,  ^<  if  you  promise  to  send  us  your  li* 
braries,  your  museums,  and,  abore  aU,  your  bo* 
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tanic  garden."  The  univenity  was 
and,  in  fiict,  there  was  every  thing  that  ooold  pro«> 
miBe  BuooesB.  The  king  was  Hberal»  ^vrbeyoad 
the  merely  neeessary,  and  the  capital  was  Blready 
faU  of  the  materials  for  such  aainstitiitian,  which 
could  not  hare  heen  collected  anywhere  else  witli- 
out  much  time  and  a  great  expenditure.  Tbn« 
was  a  well-stored  library,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
a  mnseum  of  natural  history,  besides  anatomical 
coUeetions.  Berlia  possessed,  likewise,  men  of 
the  first  eminence  in  various  d^artments.  Wolff» 
himself  a  host,  was  at  hand  for  philology ;  KJi^H 
roth  was  ready  to  take  ihe  chemical  chah*,  to 
which  he  did  so  much  hononr  in  the  eyes  of  Sn- 
rope ;  and  what  name,  of  kte  years,  has  stiood 
higher  in  botany  than  that  of  WiUdenow  ?  MiiL- 
ier  engaged,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  to  'make 
himself  useful  in  history ;  and^  to  aid  the  youAg 
institation,  Humboldt  himself  offered  to  read  leo 
tunes.  It  was,  indeed,  ihe  first  experiment  of  aetr 
lajig  down  a  crowd  of  wild  German  acaddlnidans 
in  the  midst  of  a  large  capital ;  but  the  eonaequeii- 
ces  have  fully  justified  ute  sagacity  of  those  tphe 
recommended  it.  The  students,  instead  of  being 
mote  disorcterly,  are  less  unruly  than  elsewheia 
Their  lore  of  power  cannot  %ht  its  way  throtii^ 
such  a  population ;  they  are  lost  in  the  crowds  and 
the  outrageous  spirit  of  donuneering  dies  out  Iroa 
want  of  food.  Apprehensions  were  entertained^ 
that  they  would  not  live  in  amity  with  the  asili* 
tary ;  and  there  have  been  some  duek,  in  which 
one  or  two  of  the  Burschen  have  been  shot,  the 
m^st  efficacious  of  all  remedies  to  bring  the  whole 
body  to  their  senses.    Not  only  the  Bwschen  der 
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fendeiv  of  academical  liberty,  but  many  prdeM-^ 
ora  who  reckon  their  own  exclnsiye  jarisdictioti 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  aniversityy  hare 
said  much  against  the  degree  to  which  Prussia 
has  restrained  this  power,  and  represent  it  as  ha- 
ving lowered  the  tone,  and  con&ned  the  utility,  oC 
her  seminaries.  There  is  not  a  word  ef  tnith  in 
it ;  there  is  not  in  Germany  a  better  behaved  or 
more  effective  univa*8ity  than  Berlin. 

Wolff  himself  is  the  best  known  of  its  memf^ 
hers,  a  most  erudite^  and  fiien<!Hy^  and  entertahif- 
ing  person ;  fulV  of  Greek,  but  still  fuller  of  good*-^ 
hnmouv  and  jocularity,  and  overflowing  with  re* 
mark  and  anecdote,  the  result  of  a  long  life  spent 
in  constant  communication  with  all  the  gieat  cha- 
racters^ not  merely  of  Germany,  but  of  many  fo- 
reign countries.  Notwithstanding  his  learning  and 
feme,  no  man  can  be  ferther  removed  from  pe* 
dantry  and  pride,  and,  like  Blumenbadb  he  hates 
nothing  so  much  as  erudite  dulness.  You  cannot 
converse  with  him  half  an  hour,  without  £nding 
out  that  ho  is  a  clever  and  entertaining  man ;  but 
yon- may  converse  with  hm  for  months  without 
inding  out  that  he  is,  if  not  the-  first,  assuredly 
amoBg"  the  first  scholars  of  hie  day.  The  first  work 
he  published  was  a  translation  <^  the- Fatal  Curio- 
sity^ to  which  he  prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the 
Drama,  written  in  Eaglisb.  It  was  published  ano- 
Dymously,  and  the  German  reviewers  took  it  into, 
their  heads,  that  it  must  be  the  production  of  some 
English:  language  master  who  wished  to  give  a 
specimen  of  his  acquirements  in  both  tongues. 
Accordingly,  they  found  the  English  part  of  th«K 
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.  book  to  be  ezcdIeDtly  well  writtCB,  add  deekirdd 
that  the  Gennan  part  betnyed  at  <Mice  the  poi  of 
•  a  foietgnory  who  had  but  an  imperfect  acqiudiit- 
.ance  with  the  hmgui^ !  He  once  propofled  to 
execute  a  translation  of  Homer,  in  which  not  ooly 
word  shonld  he  rendered  fw  word,  but  foot  for 
iooty  and  cssora  for  cassnra.  A  few  speeimens  of 
it  have  been  printed  in  the  third  yolume  of  ins 
Analecta.  He  began  with  the  Odyssey,  transi- 
ted aboat  an  hnndied  lines,  and  finding  the  kboar 
too  great,  and  the  gain  too  small,  freed  himsdf  by 
■demanding  eighteen  rix-d<^Iar8  for  every  verse)  s 
price  which  he  knew  well  nobody  conld  pay.  One 
rarse  cost  him  two  weeks*  He  succeeded  best 
when  travelling,  and  boasts  of  having  traaslaled  a 
whole  line  and  a  half  dnrii^  a  journey  to  Ham- 
burgh,— an  eJBTect  of  motion  which  he  first  leanied 
finom  Klopstoek*  He  is  best  known  among  scho- 
lars by  the  Prolegomena  to  his  Homer,  which 
have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  dasucal  sceptici. 
The  doctrines  maintained  in  this  celebrated  In- 
troduction were  fiir  from  beii^  altogether  new; 
but  Wolff  was  the  first  who  gave  them  a  ceoneol- 
ed  and  systeitiatic  form,  and  propped  them  with 
an  extent  of  eruditi<m  and  an  acuteness  of  renurk, 
which  the  orthodox  believers  in  the  antiqnity> 
purity,  and  unity  of  the  Homeric  poems  will  not 
easily  get  over.*    The  doctrines  of  the  new  secti 

*  The  £tsai  tur  la  question^  *%  Homere  a  connu  FUsagf 
de  VEcriiurey  et  n  k»  deux  Pc^tnet  de  Vlliade  et  deC 
Odyssie  sont  en  entier  de  /ui,  is  an  excellent  epitome  of 
the  whole  discussion.  It  is  by  M.  FranoesoB,  a  French 
tgramtnaiian  of  Berlin.  I  Iiave  heard  Wolff  himself  speak 
o£  it  in  terms  of  high  appiobation.  , 
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bowerer,  have  not  yet  made  great  progress*  <<  If 
twenty  persons  understand  them  in  Germany," 
says  the  professor  himself,  *^  prohably  twenty»one 
understand  them  in  England ;  but  I  am  quite  sm*e 
that  in  less  than  two  hundred  years,  erery  bodyt 
will  nnderstimd  them,  and  believe  them,  too."  He 
aTers,  that  the  English  lMsh<^  are  to  blame  for 
the  little  progress  his  creed  has  made  in  this  eoun-: 
try,  although  Wood's  Essay  was  the  first  import- 
ant statement  of  its  general  tenor.  The  mattei 
stands  thus.  Certain  German  theologians,  adopt*' 
ing  principles  which,  in  regard  to  Homer,  Wolff 
has  rendered  it  difficult  to  controvert^  have  applied 
them  to  the  sacred  records,  (ci  the  Old  lesta- 
ment,)  and  arriTed  at  the  same  conelusions.  Be-* 
Keying  themselves  to  have  proved  that  the  art  of 
writing  was  unknown  at  the  time  when  manyoi 
these  books  were  penned,  and  that  they  descend*' 
ed  from  one  generation  to  another  ody  through 
Uie  medium  of  oral  tradition,  they  infer,  that  such 
a  tradidonaiy  preservation  is  irreconcilable,  from- 
its  very  nature,  with  the  continued  authenticity 
and  purity  of  the  text.  <<  Your  bishops,"  saytf 
Wolff,  **  know  this ;  they  »re  sharp  enough  to  see 
the  consequences  which  must  follow,  if  the  prin-^ 
ciples  be  once  admitted,  and  therefore,  they  pro" 
scribe  my  prolegomena."  Yet  the  prolegomena 
have  been  reprinted  in  one  of  the  university  edi- 
tions (I  think  the  Oxford)  of  Eme8ti*s  Homer  1 
But  he  is  by  no  means  the  only  distinguished  and 
learned  person  among  his  countrjrmen  who  has 
strange  notions  regarding  our  condition,  and  modes 
of  thii^ing  and  acting.  An  erudite  professor  of 
Jena  believed  8cot}aud  to  be  a  Catholic  coantry ; 
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find  one  of  the  most  distingobhed  of  the  aagn  of 
Gottingen,  when  explaining  to  his  ckss  the  tenn 
Pott  Capiainf  as  nsed  in  the  BritiBh  Nary,  told 
them,  that  it  meant  the  captain  of  a  Post  Ship,  a 
•Up  that  carried  the  Maik 

Though  Berlin  is  full  of  scientific  and  literary 
merit,  the  people  in  general  are  not  great  readers, 
and  what  they  do  read  has  previonsly  heen  puri- 
fied in  the  furnace  of  the  censorship.  In  the  de- 
partinent  ^f  journals,  few  things  are  more  doll, 
stale,  and  unprofitable,  than  the  newspapers  of 
Berlin.  Their  public  polidcs  are  necessarily  all 
on  one  ude ;  and  eren  on  that  side,  they  seldom 
indulge  in  orig^al  writbg,  or  yentore  beyond  an 
extract  from  the  Austrian  Observer ;  but  they  giv« 
most  minute  details  of  plays  and  operas,  concerts 
and  levees*  Voss's  Journal  is  the  best  of  theiSi 
even  in  political  matters ;  and  it  has  a  wide  circu- 
lation out  of  Prussia,  for  its  literary  and  critical 
articles  are  frequently  written  with  very  consider- 
able talent.  A  few  years  ago,  M.  Benzenbeig*  & 
Prussian  from  the  Rhine,  published  a  book  "  On 
the  Administration  of  the  Chancellor  Prince  Htf- 
denberg,*'  in  a  style  altogether  new  among  tbe 
despotic  states  of  Germany.  It  examined  the  va- 
rious measures  of  ^e  ministry,  eulogized  tbe  ge- 
neral spirit  of  improvement  in  which  they  had 
proceeded,  and  especially  laboured  to  show  hov 
necessarily  all  those  preparatory  changes  must  lead 
to  the  great  consummation, .  the  introduction  of 
popular  forms  of  government.  It  was  he  wbo 
said,  that  Hardenberg  had  revolutionized  more,  and 
more  successfully,  in  six  days,  than  the  French 
Convention  had  done  in  two  years.     The  censor 
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aefw  benl^tad  to  UoeoB&tibe  book,  Bo^wiihitMid* 
wg  its  endent  tendeacy ;  but  the  aristociicy,  wad 
aooie  foreign  cabinetSy  were  thrown  into  a  potuc^ 
liiat  the  confidential  minister  of  the  King  of  Proa* 
sia  diould  be  represented  as  capaUe  of  doing  thinga 
which,  by  any  poosibilityy  oonkl  be  styled  rero-- 
lationising.  Sarins  were  scattered^  renoiiBtran*' 
eea  were  made,  and  the  minister  £o«ad  it  prnd^oitr 
at  least,  to  disclaim  all  connezion  with  the  aathor.- 
The  book  was  anmiymoasy  although  in  Berlin  it 
was  wdl  known  who  had  written  iti.  Beajamia 
Constant  immediately  printed  a  tonskition  or  epi'it 
tome  of  it  in  Faris^  under  the  title  of,  <<  Tne 
Triampb  of  Xiiberal  Opinions  in  Prussia,"  an4 
ascribed  it  to  a  gentleman  who  held  a  subordinate 
office  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Prussian 
ministry.  This  person,  in  ihe  utmost  tre{»dation, 
immediately  inserted  in  the  public  papers,  a  much 
more  anxious  disclaimer,  than  most  Germans 
would  do  if  charged  with  sorcery  or  atheism. 

Yet  every  one  who  knows  the  two  countries 
must  allow,  that  the  censorship  is  exercised  in 
Prussia  with  much  more  liberality  of  sentiment 
than  in  Austria ;  and  that  it  must  be  so,  becau8e» 
in  the  former,  there'  is  much  more  knowledge* 
The  Prussian  goremment  knows  that,  if  its  sub- 
jects learn  and  reas6n,  though  they  may  wish  for 
more,  they  will  recognise  all  the  good  which  has 
been  done ;  the  Austrian  goyemment  knows  that 
if  it  were  possible  to  bring  its  subjects  to  learn  and 
think,  they  would  find  it  had  been  going  back- 
wards since  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Leopold.  The 
rdgii  of  Pnederidi  the  .Greatnecustomed  the  Prus- 
sians to  almost  unrestramed  freedotti  of  wnungi 
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«-dbQif»all»  if  tlieycoald  write  Frendi,  and  write 
Vke  Fnodunen.  His  taocesMir  was  more  strid, 
for  in  the  condvet  of  his  goyenmient  there  woas 
Bradi  which  hj  open  to  attack.  The  present  kingp 
began  his  reign  in  an  honest  and  tiberal  spirit ;  * 
andy  although  more  recent  CFentS)  and,  still  more, 
the  influence  of  other  monarchs,  have  given  the 
oensonfaip  a  more  searching  aetirity  than  it  once 
displayed  under  Frederick  WUham,  it  wonld  be 
nnJQSt  to  deny  that  die  Prussian  press  is  far  more 
indulgently  treated  than  tfaat  which  existo  under 
any  other  despotic  government  in  Europe.  To  the 

*  There  are  some  signal  instances  of  the  willingness 
Inth  which  he  saw  the  journals  point  out  mal-administra- 
tloQ  in  public  serratits.  A  Westphalian  newspaper  had 
complatnad  kadly  against  the  administrators  of  the  royal 
domaina,  for  allowing  a  certain  bridge  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  decay,  which  rendered  it  dangerous.  The  Domainen' 
Kammer^  a  College  intrusted  with  toe  management  of  the 
domains,  complained  to  the  king  of  this  lioentioua  inter- 
ferenoe  with  tfie  affidrs  of  government,  and  demanded  the 
punishment  of  the  transgressor.  The  king's  rescript  was 
in  an  excellent  spirit  ^^  All  depends  on  the  circumatance, 
whether  the  comp]|ulnt8  made  in  the  journal  are  well  found- 
M  or  not  If  they  are,  you  ought  rather  to  thank  the  au- 
thor, than  expose  him  to  inoonyenienee ;  if  they  axe  ground, 
less,  then,  if  yoo  do  not  choose  to  correct  the  erraocoos 
statement,  which  in  every  respect  would  be  the  better  way, 
you  must  proceed  against  him  regularly  in  a  court  of  jus* 
tice.  If  a  pfoper  degree  of  publicity  were  refused,  there 
would  remain  no  means  of  discovering  the  negligence  or 
faithlessness  of  puUic  servants.  This  publicity  ia  the  best 
security,  both  Ibr  the  government  and  the  public,  against 
the  carelessness  or  widced  designs  of  the  inferior  autho- 
rities, and  deserves  to  be  encouraged  and  protected.  In  the 
meantime,  I  hope  that  the  dispute  will  not  make  yoa  for- 
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fiiiaiidal  state  and  armi^iemeiits  of  the  coantry, 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  the  means  for  meeting  it, 
and  the  amount  of  the  different  branches  of  pablic 
expenditare,  the  utmost  publicity  has  been  given. 
The  first  campie  rendu  of  this  kind  which  Harden* 
heig  issued,  eiCcited  no  small  apprehensions  in 
some  other  German  governments,  lest  it  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  bad  and  infectious  example. 
The  financial  arrangements,  the  institutions  which 
may  still  be  acting  prejudicially  on  industry,  the 
defects  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  how 
they  may  be  avoided,  are  all  frequent  subjects  of 
discussion  in  pamphlets  and  periodicals.     A1- 
though  Benzenberg's  work  on  the  spirit  of  the 
adminis|;ration   excited  much  hatred  and  alarm 
among  many  powerful  persons  at  home  and  some 
poweHul  cabinets  abroad,  nothing  was  done  either 
against  the  book  or  its  author.     The  nobility,  in- 
stead of  suppressing  and  punishing,  were  com^ 
polled  to  answer ;  and,  though  it  be  melancholy 
that  one  of  their  number  should  have  answered 
by  preaching  very  degrading  doctrines,  it  is  en- 
couraging that  they  had  to  answer  with  the  pen, 
not  with  gens  d'  armes  and  state-prisons.  Wettwe, 
a  professor  of.  the  university,  had  represented 
Sand  as  a  martyr  in  a  good  cause,  or,  if  misled,  a» 
hsving  been  guilty'  of  only  a  very  trivial  error* 
Nobody,  surely,  will  find  fault  with  the  Prussian 
government  for  dismissing  from  a  station  which 
intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  youth,  a  man 
who  could  propagate  such  a  belief  about  such  a 
deed.    The  professor  retired  to  Weimar,  and  the  ' 
Weimar  OpposUiong^Slatt  immediately  sounded 
the  alarm  agunst  Prussian  oppression.  The  afiair 
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MtxMtad  notice ;  bnl  HvrdflBbergi  initaAdef  «t*> 
tempting  to  crash  the  sum,  or  silence  the  |wper» 
transmitted  to  the  editor  a  o^  of  the  professor  e 
latter  (to  Sand's  mother^  I  beUeve)  which  had  occa- 
sioned his  dbmissal)  with  a  request  that  it  shonld 
ha  inserted  in  his  journal  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  1815  and  1816,  when  the  alarms  entertain^ 
ed  concerning  the  designs  of  private  political  so- 
cieties were  at  their  height,  and  retarded,  or  were 
made  the  pretence  for  retarding,  the  introd«ctian 
of  political  chmges,  the  liyely  war  carried  <m  from 
the  press  hetween  the  liberals  and  their  opponents 
was  a  phenomenon  in  Germany.  It  was  down- 
right licenlionsness  of  the  press,  compared  mth 
what  woold  have  been  allowed  in  Austria  or  R«s* 
sia  ;  audi  alieram  partem  had  a  meaning,  and  a 
practical  effect ;  the  two  partiea  railed,  sneered  at, 
and  misrepresfflited  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been 
trained  to  public  polemics  from  their  youth*  The 
government,  to  be  sure,  went  wrang  at  last ;  b^ 
canse,  instead  of  allowing  the  angry  of^onents  to 
bluster  themselves  out,  it  imposed  silence  on  both 
by  ordering  the  censor  not  to  allow  another  syl- 
U>le  to  be  printed  about  the  matter  on  either 
side.  How  many  furious  answers  were  publish- 
ed to  Schmalx*8  furious  book  against  the  private 
societies,  real  or  imaginary!  Schmalzy  indeed^ 
was  honoured  with  the  decoration  of  the  order  of 
Civil  Merit ;  and  it  would  be  strange  if  an  abas* 
kfte  sovereign  did  not  bestow  his  &vourB  <mi  l&ose 
who  defended,  rather  than  on  those  who  aitaok« 
ed  his  prerogative ;  but  a  great  deal  has  been  gain-i 
ed,  when  the  censor  of  such  a  sovereign  aUows 
such. bookseo  be  pp^^ted,  and|  in  putftinga  stop 
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t«  the  combat,  does  it  by  ordering  both  parties  to 
Bheathe  their  weapoBs,  after  they  have  tried  their 
nratoal  prowesEu 

The  administratioB  of  justice,  which,  when  ta- 
ken in  all  its  bearings,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
social  concenis,  bears  a  high  character  in  Prussia* 
Not  only  in  the  monarchy  itself,  but  among  welU 
informed  men  in  the  other  states,  it  is  generally 
allowed,  that,  nowhere  in  the  countries  of  the 
Ccmfederation,  is  it  more  pure  and  independent* 
The  Professor  of  Public  Law  in  a  neighbouring 
umversity,  who  had  himself  spent  the  best  part 
of  his  life  as  a  judge  in  Prussia,  while  he  denoun- 
'  ced  its  government  to  me  as  jealpus  and  illiberal, 
described  its  judicial  establishments  as  the  most 
tnis1>-worthy  in  Germany.     The  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  are  independent  of  the  higher  pow- 
ers.    They  are  more  than  reputable  p^^ons  in 
point  of  talent,  and  are  sufficiently  well  paid  to 
place  ordinarily  moral  men  above  the  necessity  of 
pcJluting  their  office,  to  grasp  at  unworthy  gains; 
nothing  can  place  unprincipled  avarice  beyond  the 
readi  of  temptation.     During  the  period  of  the 
Prussian  radical  alarms,  many  persons  would  have 
been  brought  to  trial  besides  Jahn ;  but  the  su- 
preme court  had  shown  so  refractory  a  spirit  to  the 
arbitrary  administration  of  the  police  law  that  on- 
ly acquittals  could  be  looked  for.  Nobody  thinks 
of  denying,  that  the  Prussian  courts  are  pure  and 
upright  in  matters  of  civil  right,  even  when  the 
crown  is  opposed  to  an  individual ;  but,  in  politi- 
cal matters,  the  benefit  which  might  result  from 
tribunals  which  are  independent  where  they  do 
judge,  is  in  a  great  measure  nullified,  by  the  power 
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of  the  government  to  preineat  dM  tribaaaU  from 
iMerfering.    I  nerer  heard  of  any  provinon,  by 
which  a  man  imprisoned  for  sedition,  for  example,  • 
could  claim  the  protection  of  the  courts,  and  in- 
mst  upon  a  final  investigation,  however  certain  he 
might  be  that  these  courts  would  do  equal  justice ; 
and,  if  he  should  be  acquitted  by  the  judges,  I 
know  nothing  to  prevent  a  jealous  and  dissatisfi- 
ed ministry  from  still  detaining  him  in  his  dun- 
geon.    Solus  regmhluxB  mg^rema  lex  may  be  a 
necessary  rule  in  all  forms  of  government;  but 
where  the  definition  of  the  sahts  reipublio^  de* 
pends  on  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  executive* 
alone,  even  the  purest  institutions  are  Uable  evoy- 
moment  to  be  paralyzed,  and  the  integrity  of  the- 
most  independent  judges  to  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory.   I  once  heard  a  Saxon  professor,  wlien  en- 
tering on  the  subject  of  police  law,  address  Ms* 
class  thus :  <<  We  now  come  to  that  predoos 
tiling  called  police  law,  suck  as  it  may  be  found 
in  a  Code  4^  la  Gendarmerie.    It  is  best  and 
most  briefly  defined  to  be,  the  absence  of  all  law ; 
because  it  depends  entirely  on  the  arbitrary  dis- 
cretion of  a  single  power  acknowledging  nogmde 
but  its  own  imagined  security,  and  consists  essen- 
tially in  the  privilege  of  disregarding  and  super- 
seding all  law,  witiiout  being  responsible,  except 
to  the  same  arbitrary  discretion  which  creates  it." 
But  the  Russian  capital  contains  an  open  court 
of  justice,  a  rarity  in  Germany.     The  supreme 
court  of  appeal  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  sits  in 
Berlin;  and,  as  tiiese  provinces  still  retain  the 
Cod6  Napoleon,  its  proceedings  are  public.    But 
io  smtill  IS  the  interest  taken  in  such  matters,  that 
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the  decent  rows  of  benches  in  the  apartment 
where  the  court  meets,  are  left  to  the  undistorl^- 
ed  possession  of  the  dust,  except  when  a  crowd  is 
attracted  by  some  case  whidi  has  set  the  world 
by  the  ears  out  of  doors.  It  is  only  a  comt  of 
review,  hot  its  jurisdiction  is  criminal  as  well  as 
civil.  There  is  neither  pomp  nor  bnstla  In  an 
apartment,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  seven  gentlemen, 
dressed  in  black,  were  seated  romid  a  curved  ta^ 
ble.  The  l^resident  was  distingnishable  only  by 
sitting  in  the  middle ;  for,  though  he  wore  an  cft^ 
der  in  Ms  button-hole,  some  of  the  other  judges 
had  the  same  decoration.  On  his  right  sat  Bro^ 
feasor  Savigny,  whom  fame  styles  the  first  civi- 
lian of  Germany,  with  his  kmg,  smooth,  glossy 
hair  hanging  down  somewhat  after  the  student 
fashioB.  No  wigs,  no  robes  ;  no  imposing  accu*- 
mulation  of  curl  above,  and  no  ample  folds  of 
scarlet,  er  patches  of  ermine  below;  there  sat  the 
sofKeiiie  judges  of  the  Rhenish  provinces,  pnb*> 
lidy  administering  justice  in  their  own  hair  and 
every-day  dresses.*  A  criminal  appeal  was  heard. 
The  appellant's  comisel,  he,  too,  wigless  and 
geimless,  in  black  breeches  and  white  cotton 
stockings,  stated  his  reasons  of  appeal  in  a  speech 
of  half  an  hour.  He  spoke  with  considerabfe  flu^* 
ency  and  «Mrgy,  but  the  argument  was  too  much 
involved  in  technicalities  to  be  easily  understood 
by  a  foreigner.    The  judges  were  most  attentive. 

*  ProfeNOK  Uornthal,  of  Fribui^,  in  the  noteB  to  his  Get* 
man  translation  of  M.  Cottu^a  book  on  the  administration 
of  justice  in  England,  says  of  German  judges*  "They  are 
accustomed  to  go  into  court  in  a  dress  in  which  they  would 
be  isfaamed  to  sppear  in  a  dzawing-ioom.*' 
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The  opposing  counsel,  apparently  a  much  mors 
helpless  man  in  this  mode  of  discnssiony  made  his 
reply  in  half  a  minute.  He  held  out  towards  the 
judges  a  huge  manuscript,  and  merely  said,  *'  I 
am  not  going  to  say  any  thing  at  all ;  for  you  have 
already  had  in  writing  all  that  I  would  wish  to 
say,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  hare  carefully  per- 
used it/'  The  Referendary  then  mounted  a  pul- 
pit at  one  comer  of  the  bench,  read,  from  a  ma- 
nuscript, his  own  yiew  of  the  case,  and  stated  his 
conclusions,  which  were  in  £ayour  of  the  appel- 
lant. When  he  had  finished,  the  judges  all  at  once 
disappeared  through  a  door  behind  the  bench. 
They  returned,  aft^  an  absence  of  ^fteen  minutes, 
which  had  been  spent  in  deliberation^  and  the 
President,  without  giving  a  syllable  of  observation 
or  explanation,  announced  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  rejecting  the  appeal,  and  confirming  the 
sentence  of  the  inferior  tribunal.  Thus,  neither 
the  opinions  of  any  one  judge,  nor  the  grounds  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  court  proceeds,  aie 
known ;  the  pleadings  and  the  judgment  are  pnb* 
lie,  but  the  deliberations  and  opinions  of  the  jud- 
ges are  private.  Every  body  knows,  or  may  know, 
what  the  parties  have  to  say  for  themselves ;  but 
nobody  can  know  what  the  judges  have  to  say 
for  themselves.  You  knew  that  a  man  has  been 
hanged,  while  he  argued,  and,  if  he  had  a  clever 
counsel,  argued  perhaps  to  the  satisfiiction  of  aU 
except  the  judges,  that  he  could  not  legally  be 
banged  ;  but  whether  he  was  in  reality  legally 
hanged,  is  left  to  that  disposition  which  is  the  eri- 
dence  of  things  not  seen* 

Thus  the  citizens  of  Berlin  see  justice  admi* 
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vkuaed  to  tbeir  feDowwanlmfets  of  the  Rhiiie  pro- : 
▼iacei  with  a  publicity  wfaiefa  hoB  not  yet  be«n 
gitttited  to  themsdres.  Rhtiie-Pinissia  enjoys 
another  evperiodty  in  possMmg;  trial  by  jnry  in 
all  etinuttal  matters.  The  institation  was  intro* 
dttoed  among  them  when  they  were  made  part  of 
the  Ftendi  empire;  and,  on  thehr  lestoratiott  t9 
the  Pmaaiaffi  inonardiyy  the  Kmg  consented  to  the 
eoBftfaotwBce  of  the  new  lonns  of  jurispnidence. ' 
Bat»  nidess  the  powers  of  their  Attorney-Gene'- 
lals  be  more  strietly  ddSned ;  rndess  their  jnrera 
be  more  imiolably  preserred  against  the  inlraeiice 
of  newspaper  writers  and  pamphkteerSy  who  dis« 
<Sitss  the  qnestkm  of  gtdlt  or  innoeenee  iMlbre  the 
imm  hmf  been  brooght  to  trial ;  and,  abore  all^  vm* 
less  tbdr  rttles  of  evidence  be  bronght  to  a  more 
t/tikx  aoeordaiiee  with  common  jnstiee  and  com* 
dion  sMse,  jnry  trialy  in  tihose  provbom  of  iIni' 
PiraasiBii  monaiisfay,  will  be  an  inscmment  of  ont- 
lageottA  oppression  jnst  as  fteqntfntiy  as  of  pro^ 
teetion.  As  ilhutmtive  of  its  inabilityy  idien  it  ia 
iNot  aiseoiiipanled  by  other  preoantionsi  to  confer 
social  secmity,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  record 
theeaaeoflMurFonk,  winch  was  keeping  Cologne 
in  an  uproar  when  I  vinted  tittt  dty  m  1892. 
Some  disptftes  had  arisen  between  this  gentleman^ 
a  moat  respectable  merchant,  and  his  partner^ 
who  rerided  in  the  country,  rdatire  to  the  settle-* 
nient  of  accounts  on  the  dissokition  of  their  co^  - 
partnery.  The  partner  takes  it  into  Ms  head,  that 
a  bolaiice  so  unfayounible  to  himself  may  hate 
been  bron^  out  by  subjecting  the  books  to  seme 
mdne  process,  and  erninoys  an  aecoumant  to  e3D- 
vou  lU  Q  3 
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amine  tlMm.  The  necessary .books,^  and  the  orig?*: 
nal  ▼onchers,  are  sabmitted  lo  the  aceountaiit;  no 
trace  of  fraud  or  falsification  is  discoveied ;  the 
partner  himself  comes  to  towa,  and,  at  a  meetiag 
in  Mr  Fonk's  house,  at  which- the  accountant  is 
present,  a  final  arrangement  is  agreed  up<»i.  The. 
accountant  and  his  employer  leave  Fonk's  house 
about  eight  o'clock  on  a  Si^turday  evening  in  No- 
vember, return  to  their  inn,  and  sup  with  an  ac-. 
quaintance.  Whmi  this  acquaintance  goes  away» 
at  ten  o'clock,  the  accountant  accompanies  him 
as  far  as  the  market  place,  there  leaves  him,  re- 
tnins  in  the  direction  of  the  inn,  and  is  never 
again  seen,  till,  two  months  aftonvards,  the  ice 
upon  the  Rhine  breaks  up,  and  his  corpse  is  flqat* 
ed  ashore  on  a  meadow  inundated  by  the  river. 
Some  marks  upon  the  body  lead  to  a  sui^icion 
that  he  has  been  murdered^  and  thrown  into  the 
Rhine.  The  public,  taking  the  murder  for  grant* 
ed,  and  unable  to  discover  that  any  other  person 
bad  an  interest  in  taking  his  life,  accuse  Mr  Fonk 
of  having  perpetrated  the  crime,  to  prevent  him 
from  disclosing  to  hi&  employer  the  falsificatioas 
which  he  had  discovered  in  the  books,  though  no  - 
falsification  existed^  though  all  that  the  account- 
i^t  had  to  disclose  had  been  already  disclosed, 
a^d  a  final  settlement  of  matters  had  been  agreed 
on.  The  affair  immediately  becomes  a  hot  party 
dispute.  Mr  Sand,  the  Adyocate-General,  or,  as 
we  would  style  him,  the  Attomey-Greneral,  applies 
for  a  warrant  to  arrest  Mr  Fonk,  and  put  him 
upon  his  trial.  The  Judge  of  Instruction,  who  dis« 
charges,  in  some  measure,  the  functions  of  a  grand 
jury,  refuses  to  take  such. a  step  on  mef^  indefi- 
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"take,  iinaathorized  rumour;  and,  Iroin  this  mo- 
ment, the  Attorney-General  proceeds  witb  the 
ardour  and  partiality*  of  a  partisan.  It  may  be, 
Hhat  he  was  convinced  of  l^e  guilt  of  the  indivi- 
'  dual ;  but'  the  press  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  his 
^eal  to  very  different  motives ;  and  his  zeal  certain- 
ly misled  him  into -conduct  which  mere  official 
'  duty  could  no%  suggest,  and  cannot  justify;^ 

Mr  Fonk  had  in  his  «ervice  a  cooper  of  the 
name  of  Hamadier ;  and  the  believers  in  the  guilt 
of  the  former,  with  the  kw  officers  Jat  their  head, 
think  -it  probable  that  this  man  may  have  be^ 
privy  to  the  murder.  He  is  apprehended,  and 
consigned  to  the  niost  unhealthy  dungeon  whidi 
the  prison  can  furnish  ;  no  person, -except  the  in- 
struments of  the  police,  is  permitted  to  visit  him. 
He  is  allow^  one  companion,  a  condeinned  fob- 
ber.  This  miscreant  receivies  instn^ctioiis  to  keep 
by  him  day  and  night,  and  to'allowhim  noT^pose 

*  It  was  long  supposed,  and  is  still  asserted, -that  the 
'  tnuTder  was  pi^tKly  cemmilted  in  a  brothel,  where  CiJ- 
iKn  (the  accottntaiut).  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  an  Iti|- 
iian  prostitute,  who  left  the  town  shortly  afterwardsvai^d 
could  not  be  traced.     The  evidence  on  the  trial  gave  no 
countenance  to  snch  a  conjecture ;  but  it  was  maintained 
from  the  press,  that  the  Attorney -General  was  saorificitig 
Fonk  to  screen  this  ^1,  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  former* 
ly  been  his  mistress— and  it  must  be  matter  of  surprise  to 
most  people,  that  the  press  was  allowed  to  make  so  free 
vith  the  first  law  officer  of  his  Prussian  Majesty.    Nay, 
the  Attorney-General  was  called  upon  the  trial,  and,  aftto 
a  very  serious  admonition  from  the. presiding  judge,  was 
examined  as  to  the  particulaib  of  his  connexion  with  that 
unworthy  person,  though  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evi- 
dence to  connect  her  with  the  fate  of  the  deceased*— Such 
is.  the  laxity  of  their  law  of  evidence ! 


.titt  be  oooieot  to  oontei.  H«ezaentoatheieor«- 
4len  •mellentlsr  well ;  he  pvevaili  on  the  cooper 
.to  write  fetters  to  his  wife,  which  he  himself  en- 
.gpgee  to  ^d  means  of  conveying  to  he9>  and  tbcn 
delivepw  them  to  the  poHee,  hj  whom  this  inge- 
nious device  bad  been  snggested.     The  prisoner 
is  allowedf  as  an  indnlgencoy  to  leoeiFe  the  Tidts 
of  his  wife,  bat  police  officers  are  priyately  sta- 
tioned to  overhear  their  conTeraation :  whUe,  at 
the  same  time^  every  mean  is  naed  to  irritate  him 
againat  hpa  master,  by  false  repieaentalions  that 
tbr  letter  ia  pnbliclyaccnaing  Um  of  the  mnrdar. 
After  be  baa  been  aobjected  for  aome  months  to 
this  moral  tortnre,  allnrad  by  promiaea,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  arts  of  a  wily  pohce,  the  oonrage  pf 
the  man,  aa  one  party  calls  it,  or  hia  obatinacyi  as 
the  other  party  terms  it,  begins  to  waver ;  and 
ao  aoon  aa  he  ahowa  an  inclination  to  yield,  ha  is 
removed  to  a  more  comfortable  prison.    The  At- 
torney-General, who  haa  hitherto  acted  chiefly 
behind  the  corteui,  now  comea  forward  iqion  the 
atage.  He  sends  bottles  of  RheiSsh  to  the  priiMia- 
er;  and  this  repreaentatiye  of  the  King  of  Bras- 
aia  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  does 
not  blush  to  spend  evening  after  evening  in  the 
cell  of  this  suspected  murderer,  drinking  wiae 
with  him,  and  arranging  the  ocmfession  over  tbe 
bottle.    After  tbe  study  of  some  weeks,  forth 
comes  the  confession,  not  brought  out  at  once,  but 
gradually  put  together,  revisecC  jointed,  and  po- 
lished by  these  two  worthies,  and  emitted,  for  the 
first  time,  befmre  a  magistrate,  only  after  tbey 
have  thus  put  it  into  a  maiicetable  shape. 
Without  entering  into  the  details  of  this  pre* 
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cioas  doisnment,  the  manner  in  wticfalt  was  con- 
cocted^ and  the  use  to  w^icb  it  was  applied^  am 
'sufficient  for  all  I  have  in  view  in  relating  this 
melancholy  story.  The  amount  of  it  was,  that,  on 
the  Saturday  evening  on  which  the  accoontant 
disappeared,  he  returned  to  Fonk's  house,  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o^clock — ^for  what  purpose 
not  even  the  cooper  and  Auomey^Gen^al  ever 
pretended  to  conjecture ;  that  Mr  Fonk  took  him 
into  the  spirit-cellar,  vnder  pretence  of  showing 
bim  some  brandy,  there  nrardered  him,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  cooper,  partly  by  strangling  him, 
partly  by  striking  him  on  the  bead  with  a  piece  of 
iron,  and  packed  the  body  into  a  cask,  in  which  it 
remained  in  the^lar  till  Monday  morning,  when 
t&  man  was  procured  with  a  hi»«e  and  cart,  who 
<^onveyed  it  from  the  city,  a  few  miles  down  llie 
Hhine;  that  the  cooper  then  took  it  out. of  the 
cask,  tied  a  stone  round  the  knees,  and  threw  it 
into  the  river.  It  farther  bore,  that  Fonk  had  pre*" 
^ously  proposed  the  murder  to  his  cooper  more 
than  once,  but  that  his  honest  conscience  had  in^ 
dignantly  rejected  the  atrocious  design ;  yet,  at 
last,  though,  according  to  hi»  own  story,  he  .was 
•only  unexpeetedly  present,  with  his  honest  <oon- 
^ience,  at  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  he  bean 
^  stout  and  willing  a  hand  in  the  deed,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  faired  assassin.    While  the  manm^- 
tore  of  the  confe^ion  was  going  on,  hewasheaid 
to  say  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Advocate-Ger 
neral  had  left  him,  after  a  long  tippling  convQiaat* 
tJcm,  <*  We  shall  soon  be  ready- now;  for  we  have 
agreed,  at  last,  who  I  shall  «ay  carried  awfiy  the 
^ead  body*"  i 

■••■.■•■-...    :  .  c,a  .  ;  -  '  :. 
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No  tooacr  to  ikm  mmm  Am  amfimom  ciinCes- 
fM0ft  mde  kBovs,  thm  Ivo  p«rties  eve  fom«d  m 
Cologne^  nearly  aqual  in  nQBiber%  and  e^arely  bo 
in  pfejiuiioa  and  TioleBce.  The  one  pmrfey  dtobe- 
.lievea  the  whole  storf,  and  eqp^tialee  with  mnicb 
naaepBy  on  the  inexplicaMey  they  eyep  T^ntare  to 
eay^  the  mminol  manner^  inv^ch  it  bae  beenme* 
nnfeetnred ;  whil^  the  other  iwalntHiim  that  Ais 
jdeelarati<m  ia  worAy  of  all  fMse^ptationy  both 
n^unit  die  maker  of  it»  wd  against  hie  iimirter. 
Am  m  motire  f<Hr  the  eiiine,  they  ataU  speak  dark- 
Jy  of  8000  unii^lligible  ftkificatuni  of  the  books ; 
whaBy  all  at  onee»  they  are  atwded  by  the  de^ 
aiiMi  of  the  arbiteia  who  had  been  iqipointed  M> 
ifiiamine  the  bofika  and  aooonnta  of  the  oqpjai^ 
nery,  and  diaooFinr  thoae  0appQaed  ialaifieatJoiiP 
on  which  dbne  the  whole  theory  of  Bonk'a  m^ 
iiaated.  He  himaelf  bad  named  die  first  merdmait 
^f  Cologne^  in  eharaofcer^  wealth*  and  naopcfe^ 
okill ;  hit  adversary  bad  named  Ins  moat  prejmfi- 
oad  and  inde&tignble  i^nemff  the  AdyQcate«Ga- 
neralfaiwfldii  Theaegentleni^»bowevin^f  gaToaii 
nwardy  which  doea  not  merely  establish  the  ffym^ 
«f  any  Moification,  but  prores,  ihajis  inaleaci  d 
Fonk  being  a  fnuidnlent  debtor  to  hia  parfo^r, 
•that  partner  is  debter  to  hinif  To  ooni]dot#  the 
confiwion  of  the  party^  the  servi^l*  too^  retmii^ 
Ina  eonfesaion^  dedaringy  befone  a  magis^t^b  ^ 
k  had  been  fillmeated  aolely  to  {ffoonro  someal- 
iBviatioB  of  the  miaeriea  wbiob  ho  enduied  in  pri* 
ooo^  and  seduced  into  it,  as  hewaa^by  the  n^fm^ 
ff^xreacntaliona  of  thoae  placed  atoit  bkn.  O9 
'this,  priirate  mtenriews  agabi  tak^  phuse  between 
him  and  the  higher  powers,  and  he  agw  adk^rei 
to  his  confession ;  then^  when  left  to  himself  for  a 
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wfaiJey  be  retracts  it  a  second  time,  and  to  that 
retractation  he  has  remained  constant  till  this  hour. 
He  is  no  longer  useful,  and,  therefore,  no  longer 
deserves  mercy.  He  is  brought  to  trial,  and,  on 
the  retracted  confession,  is  convicted  of  having 
aided  ii|  the  murder,  and  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  ;  for,  so  craftily  was  the  declaration 
.put  together,  that  it  made  him  appear  only  as  an 
accidental,  and  almost  an  unwilling  assistant  in 
the  crime. 

Armed  with  this  verdict,  the  Advocate*Gene- 
ral  retqms  to  the  attack,  and  Mr  Fonk  is  at  last 
pat  upon  his  trial.  Now  the  paper  war  between 
the  parties  rises  to  fory ;  pamphlets,  and  newspa- 
per articles,  attacking  or  defending  the  accused, 
and  teeming  with  the  partiality  and  virulence  of 
fjp^ption,  are  poured  forth  in  floods  ;  the  most  im- 
portant political  question  would  not  excite  half  the 
discord  and  party  violence  that  were  spread  fw 
and  wide  by  the  approaching  decision  of  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  and  that,  too,  among  those  very 
men  from  whom  the  jurors  were  to  be  taken.  The 
trial  (which  took  place  at  Treves)  lasted  nearly 
six  weeks  ;  in  England,  it  would  not  have  lasted 
.  six  boo|8.  There  was  no  evidence  that  the  man 
had  be^  murdered  at  all*  The  medical  witnesses 
disjputed  and  quarrelled  with  each  other,  threo 
Jiy^lpng  days,  before  tho  court  and  the  jury^ 
.They  read  long  manuscript  essays,  and  made  long 
.medldd  speeches,  in  defence  of  their  opposite  opi- 
.nions,  94  if  they  had  been  pleading  the  causes 
.The  country  doctors  were  quite  certain  that  the 
wounds  on  the  head  bad  occasioned  death,  and 
htfi  b^en  i^iflict^d  before  the  body  way  thrown 
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into  tbe  water  ;  the  Profesisor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
nniversity  of  Marburg  was  just  as  positive  that 
only  a  fool  or  *&  knave  could  maintain  that  such 
wounds  must  occasion  death  and-  must  have  beeti 
inflicted  on  dry  land,  considering  that  the  body 
had  been  so  long  tossed  about  among  the  loose 
floating  ice  on  the  Rhine.   Many  other  witnesses 
were  called,  but,  except  that  they  went  far  to  es- 
tablish an  alibi  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  they 
proved  nothing  that  was  of  much  moment  on  ei- 
ther side.     The  whole  question  turned  upon  the 
cooper's  confession,  and  it  actually  was  received 
as  evidence,  in  spite  i>f  the  resistance  of  the  pri- 
soner s  counsel.  Although  it  was  allowed,  that  as 
the  person  who  had  made  it  stood  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime,  he  could  not  be 'heard  to  confirm 
the  same  story  on  oath,  in  presence  of  the  t^ourt ; 
yet  it  was  sent  to  the  jury  when  only  written,  not 
made  in  their  presence,  not  upon  oath,  and  judi- 
cially retracted.     The  man  himself  was  brought 
forward,  and  repeated  his  -final  retractation  to  the 
jury,  declaring  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fabrication, 
and  intreating  the  judges,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
not  to  receive  it.     But  to  the  jury  it  did  go  ;  and, 
^w  was  to  be  expected  from  the  indecent  vimlence 
with  which  the  matter  had  so  long  been  discussed 
out  of  doors,  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  faction 
had  found  their  way  into  the  jury  box.     Will  it 
be  believed,  that  on  this  declaration  of  a  condenm- 
ed  malefactor,  not  given  before  the  jury,  but  taken 
•out  of  court,  years  before,  retracted  and  contradic- 
ted before  the  court  by  the  very  man  who  made 
It,  procured  by  arts,  and  manufactured  by  a  pro- 
cess of  which  enough  was  known  to  render  tha 
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vHioIe  more  tfaan  siupieioiiBy  a  majorilyy  tbongh 
a  narrow  majorityy  of  the  jury  oonvieled  a  respeev- 
able  fellow-citizeii  of  a  deliberate  and  utterly 
canselesiB  murder  ?  What  sort  of  jiutiee  .^uld  any 
pnty  hope  for  from  such  jorioe  in  the  straggle. 
0f  political  iactioiis  ?  Really  the  despotic  Pmt* 
aan  gorenuneiit  alone  showed  any  regard  to  jns- 
tiee  in  this  long  train  of  calamity.  If  it  did  not 
interfere  with  the  strange  condnct  of  its  own  law 
4>ffio»S9  this  arose  from  a  landable  feeling  of  deli- 
caey.  Coosidering  the  hostile  disposition  towards 
JVnssia  whidi  exists  in  the  Jlbenidi  ^vinces»  and 
die  rapidity  with  which  this  qnestion  had  been 
made  a  party  dispnte»  any  interf<nrence  of  govern- 
ment woold  have  been  considered  an  arbitrary  dis- 
regard of  the  more  liberal  forms  of  Rhenish  jns- 
tice»  The  government,  tbevafinrey  allowed  the  law 
to  take  its  own  course  in  its  own  way ;  bnt>  so  soon 
as  the  appeal  founded  on  points  of  law  (for  the  ves- 
diet  is  final  as  to  the  question  of  Act)  had  been  dis* 
miwedby  the  supreme  court,  orders  weresent  down 
from  Berlin  to  institute  a  judicial  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  police  throughout  the  whole  aflaii> 
and  a  free  pardon  was  granted  to  both  prisoners. 

The  law  of  evidence  which  admits  such  mate- 
rialsy  and  the  men  whom  the  practice  of  the  law 
thus  teadies  to  look  upon  them  as  legitimate 
grannds  of  judgnient»  are  equally  enemies  to  the 
caution  and  purity  of  criminal  justice.  Tribunals 
accustomed  to  act  in  this  manner  cannot  expect 
that  their  decisions  will  be  respected*  Scarcely 
was  the  verdict  pronounced*  when  petitions,  siga- 
ed  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  were 
.  sent  off  to  B^lin^  not  pxasring  for  a  pardon  as  a 
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itgrace,  bat  amigniti^  the  verdict,  as  foonckd  en 
-the  total  want  of  evidence.  The  unavoidable  con-^ 
'sequence  of  snch  scenes  is,  to  weaken  the  found- 
ations on  which  jury-trial  stands  in  a  country 
:  where  it  exists  more  by  tolerance  than  by  good- 
will, and  to  retard  its  introduction  into  other  states 
■where  it  is  esteemed  the  forerunner  of  political 
•Anarchy.     Nor  is  it  the  government  alone  that 
Yegards  jury  trial  witli  unfriendly  eyes  ;  the  mere 
-lawyers,  full  of  professional  prejudices,  are  equals 
•iy  urreconcilabie  enemies,   though   on   diff^ent 
grounds.    I  found  a  professor  of  the  juridical  fa- 
culty at  Jena  poring  over  a  folio  manuscript,  ia 

•  which  he  has  been  collecting  for  years,  princijmHy 
'  from  English  newspapers,  all  the  cases  where  a 
•jury  seems  to  him  to  have  given  a  wrong  verdict, 
^^md  from  these  he  hopes  to  convince  Germany 
^that  a  jury  is  the  worst  of  all  instruments  for  dis- 
covering the  truth.   To  such  men,  a  trial  like  the 

-  above  is  a  stronghold ;  for  they  forget  that  the  kw 
mirhich  admits  such  evidence  as  legitimate  is  no 

-  less  in  fault  than  the  jurors,  whom  rashness,  pre- 
.judice,  or  popular  belief,  seduces  to  act  upon  it; 

and  they  commit  the  very  common  error  of  coii- 

-  founding  the  incidental  defects  with  the  essence 
of  an  institution. 

The  Prussian  Government  is  usually  decried 
'  amongst  us,  as  one  of  the  most  intolerant  and  il- 

•  liberal  of  Germany,  attentive  only  to  secure  the 

•  implicit  and  unthinking  obedience  of  its  subjects, 
and,  therefore,  encouraging  every  thing  which  may 
retain  them  in  ignorance  and  degradation.  Every 
Briton,  from  what  he  has  heard,  must  enter  Fkns- 

•  sia  with  this  feeling  i  and  he  must  blush  for  his 
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hastiness^  when  he  rmis  over  the  long  line  of  bold 
reforms  and  liberal  amelioration3  which  were  in- 
troduced into  the  whole  frame  of  society  and  pub* 
lie  relations  in  Prussia^  from  the  time  when  the 
Ute  Chimcellor  Prince  Hardenberg  was  replaced^ 
in  1810,  at  the  head  of  the  govemmentl  They  be- 
gan, in  fact,  with  the  battle  of  Jena ;  that  defeat 
was,  in  one  sense,  the  salvation  of  Prussia.  The 
d^iradation  and  helplessness  into  which  it  plnn*. 
ged  the  monarchy,  while  they  roused  all  thinking 
men  to  see  that  there  must  be  something  wroiig 
in  existiBg  relations,  brought  likewise  the  neces* 
sity  of  stupendous  efforts  to  make  the  resourcesK 
of  the  diminished  kingdom  meet  both  its  own  ex- 
penditure, and  the  contributions  levied  on  it  by. 
the  conqueror.  A  minister  was  wanted ;  for  do- 
mineering France  would  not  allow  Hardenberg, 
the  head  of  the  Anti-Gallican  party,  and  listened 
to  only  yhen  it  was  too  late,  to  retain  his  office,, 
and  he  reticed  to  Riga.  Prenez  Monsieur  Stein^, 
miid  Napoleon  to  the  king,  cest  un  homme  cTes* 
pritj.soki  Stein  was  made  minister.  In  spirit,  he 
was  a  minister  entirely  suited  to  the  times,  but  he 
vanted  caution,  and  forgot  that  in  politico,  even, 
in  changing  for  the  better,  some  consideration, 
must  be  paid  to  what  for  centuries  has  been  bad> 
and  universal.  He  was  not  merely  bold,  he  was 
iearless ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  .despotic  in  his 
oharacter ;  having  a  good  object  once  in  his  eye, 
he  rushed  on  to  it,  regardless  of  the  mischief 
which  he  might  be  doing  in  his  haste,  and  tearing 
up  and  throwing  down  all  that  stood  in  his  way, 
with  a  vdiemence  which  even  the  utility  of  his 
purpose  did  not  always  justify. 
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Stdn  Wis  too  honest  ft  maa  htag  to  YMdn  tlici 
favour  of  Fnnce.  An  intCTeepted  letter  u^mned 
the  cabinet  of  St  Cloud,  that  he  was  gorenuBg 
for  Pmssiaiiy  not  for  French  purposes ;  and  the 
laag  was  requested  to  disiniss  U  nommt  Stem. 
He  retired  to  Fkagnei  and  annsed  himself  with 
reading  lectures  on  history  to  bis  dang^iten.  His 
fetirement  was  followed  by  a  sort  of  interregnum 
of  ministers,  who  cowld  oontrire  notlnng  except 
the  cession  of  Silesia  to  FrancOy  instead  of  paying 
the  contributions*  From  necessity,  Hardenberg 
was  recalled ;  and  whoever  will  take  the  trsmhle 
ef  going  over  the  prindpal  acts  of  Ins  administrap* 
tion  will  acknowledge,  not  only  that  he  was  the* 
ablest  minister  Fnusia  has  ever  possessed,  hut 
likewise,  that  few  statesmen,  in  the  unostontatiotts 
path  of  internal  improvement,  have  efiected,  in  so 
brief  an  interval,  so  many  weighty  and  beneficial 
ehanges  intemytcd  as  he  was  by  a  war  of  un* 
eitampled  importance,. which  he  began  with  cau^ 
tion,  prosecuted  with  energy,  and  termmaled  in 
triumph*  He  received  tVnsia  stripped  eC  hsif 
its  extent,  hi  honours  Uighted,  its  finaneea  ruin* 
ed^  its  resources  at  once  esdiaasted  by  fweign 
contributions,  mid  depressed  by  ancasM  lelatioai 
among  the  cfiffeient  dasssa  of  society,  w4ieh  cue* 
torn  had  eonseonited,  and  selfishness  waa  ydm^ 
meat  to  defend.  He  has  left  it  to  his  king;  suk 
larged  in  extent^  and  restored  tor  its  fiume ;  with  a 
well-ordered  system  of  fiounce,  not  more  delec* 
tive  or  extravagant  thmi  the  straggle  for  the  re* 
demption  et  '&e  kingdom  rendered  necessary; 
and,  above  all,  he  has  left  it  freed  from  those  vs* 
straints  which  bound  i^  tbe.cqimctties  of  ita  in*. 
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dnstty;  and  wer^  the  afOttrces  at  onee  of  personal 
degradation  and  national  poverty.  Nor  ongbt  it 
to  be  forgotten,  that,  while  Hardenberg  had  often 
to  contend,  in  the  course  of  these  reforms,  now 
with  the  jealoQsies  of  town  corporations,  and  now 
with  the  united  inflnence  and  prejudices  of  the 
aristocTBcy,  he  stood  in  the  difficult  situation  of  a 
foreigner  in  the  kingdom  which  he  governed,  un-« 
supported  by  fiunily  descent  ift  hereditary  influx 
ence.  His  power  rested  on  the  personal  confidence 
cf  the  king  in  his  talents  and  honesty^  and  ther 
eonfidence  which  all  of  the  people,  who  ever 
thought  on  such  matters,  reposed  in  the  general 
iphit  of  hid  policy. 

It  waa  on  agricttlttu*e  that  Prussia  had  princi-« 
inliy  to  rely ;  and  the  relations  betwe^i  the  pet^ 
MUtry  who  Ifiboured  the  soil  and  the  proprietors, 
chiefly  of  the  nobility,  who  owned  it,  were  of  tax 
eitremely  depressing  nature.  The  most  venturous 
^  A  Hardenberg's  measures  waa  that  by  which 
be  entirely  new«modelled  the  system,  and  did  no^ 
^g  less  tlian  create  a  new  order  of  independent 
landed  prc^rietors.  The  Erimnier^nigheiiy  at 
^Maeeditary  subjection  of  the  peasantry  to  the  pro« 

E'  ton  of  the  estates  en  wmch  ^y  were  boniy 
been  akeady  abolished  by  Stein :  Next  were 
^^enoved  the  absurd  restrictions  winch  had  so  long 
^psnrted,  with  acenuralatmg  force,  to  diminirib  the 
pvodaetivoiess  of  land,  by  fettering  the  proprietor 
sot  merely  in  the  disposal,  but  even  in  the  mode  of 
^tivating  his  estate.  Then  came  forth,  in  1810, 
^  royal  edbict,  effecting,  by  a  single  stroke  of  the 
pen,  a  greater  and  more  decisive  change  than  haa 
Hsaltedfroin  any  modem  Ic^iislfttive  aet^  and  one 
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on  which  a  more  popular  form  of  govermnenl 
would  scarcely  have  ventured.  It  enacted,  that 
all  the  peasantry  of  the  kingdom  should  in  future 
he  free  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  lands  which 
hitherto  they  had  held  only  as  hereditary  tenants, 
on  condition  that  they  gave  up  to  the  lan^ord  a 
fixed  portion  of  them.  The  peasantry  formed  two 
classes.  The  first  consisted  of  those  who  enjoyed 
what  may  he  termed  a  hereditary  lease,  that  is, 
who  held  lands  to  which  the  landlord  was  bounds 
on  the  death  of  the  tenant  in  possession,  to  admit 
his  successor,  or,  at  least,  some  near  relation*  The 
right  of  the  landlord  was  thus  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  unlimited  property ;  he  had  not  his  choice 
of  a  tenant ;  the  lease  was  likely  to  remain  in  the 
same  family  as  long  as  the  estate  in  his  own ;  and, 
in  general,  he  had  not  the  power  of  increasing  the 
rent,  which  had  been  originally  fixed,  centuries, 
perhaps,  before,  whether  it  consisted  in  produce  or 
serrices.  These  peasants,  on  giving  up  one-third 
of  their  forms  to  the  landlord,  became  unlimited 
proprietors  of  the  remainder.  The  second  class 
consisted  of  peasants  whose  title  endured  only  for 
life,  or  a  fixed  term  of  years.  In  this  case,  the 
landlord  was  not  bound  to  continue  the  lease,  on 
its  termination,  to  the  former  tenant,  or  any  dT 
his  descendants.  But  still  he  was  far  from  hebig 
unlimited  proprietor ;  he  was  hound  to  replace  the 
former  tenant  with  a  person  of  the  same  rank ;  he 
Was  prohibited  to  take  the  lands  into  his  own  pos« 
session,  or  cultivate  them  with  his  own  capital* 
His  right,  however,  was  clearly  more  absolute 
than  in  the  former  case,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  claim  the  tenant  could  set  up  beyond  the  en^ 
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duranoe  ot  bis  lease.    Though  the  fact,  that  such 
restrictions  rendered  the  estate  less  valnable  to  the 
proprietor,  may  have  been  a  very  good  reason  for 
abolishing  them  entirely,  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  reason  at  all  for  taking  a  portion  of  the  lands 
from  him  who  had  every  right  to  them,  to  give  it 
to  him  who  had  no  right  whatever,  except  that  of 
possession  under  his  temporary  lease.    But  this 
-class  of  peasants,  too,  (and  they  are  supposed  to 
have  been  by  far  the  more  numerous,)  on  giving 
up  one-halfoi  their  farms,  became  absolute  pro- 
prietors of  the  remainder.    The  half  thus  taken 
from  the  landlords  appears  just  to  have  been  a 
price  exacted  from  them  for  the  more  valuable 
:  enjoyment  of  the  other ; — as  if  the  government 
'  had  said  to  them,  Give  up  to  our  disposal  a  cer- 
'  tain  portion  of  your  estates,  and  we  shall  so  sweep 
•  away  those  old  restrictions  which  render  them  un« 
productive  to  you,  that  what  remains  will  speedily 
be  as  valuable  as  the  whole  was  before. 

It  cannot  be  denied^  therefore,  that  this  famous 
edict,  especially  in  the  latter  of  the  two  cases,  was 
a  very  stem  interference  with  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  those 
against  whom  it  was  directed  should  have  stern- 
ly opposed  it ;  but  the  minister  was  sterner  still. 
He  found  the  finances  mined,  and  the  treasury  at- 
tacked by  demands,  which  Required  that  the  trear 
sury  should  be  filled  ;  he  saw  the  imperious  ne-^ 
cessity  of  rendering  agriculture  more  productive  ; 
and  though  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  same 
end  might  not  have  been  gained  by  new*  mode- 
ling the  relations  between  the  parties,  as  landlord 
and  tenant,  instead  of  stripping  the  former  to 
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(Createanew  tBce  of  proprietmi  ditte  b bo  doaU 
«t  all  as  to  the  auccesa  of  the  inea9iire»  in  inoea- 
ainff  the  prodnctiveneaa  of  the  aoiL  Even  those 
^f  die  ariatocracyy  who  have  waged  war  moet  bit- 
terly against  Hardenberg's  reformsy  allow  that,  in 
regard  to  agricaltiire»  this  law'  has  produced  in- 
credible good.  <^  It  most  be  confessed/'  says  one 
of  them,  *^  thaty  in  ten  years,  it  has  carried  us  for- 
.ward  a  whole  century ;" — ^the  best  of  all  expm- 
mental  proofs  how  injurious  the  old  relations  be« 
tween  the  proprietors  and  the  labourers  of  the 
soil  must  hare  been  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  direct  operation  of  this  measure  neceaan- 
rily  was  to  make  a  great  deal  of  property  chaio^ 
hands ;  but  this  effect  was  farth^  increased  by  its 
indirect  operation.  The  law  appeared  at  a  mo^ 
,ment  when  the  greater  part  of  the  estates  of  the 
.nobility  were  burdened  with  debts,  and  the  pro- 
prietors were  now  deprived  of  their  rentals.  They 
indeed  had  land  thrown  back  upon  their  hands ;  bat 
,  this  only  multiplied  their  embarrassments.  In  the 
hands  of  their  boors,  the  soil  had  been  productiw 
to  them ;  now  that  it  was  in  their  own,  they  had 
neither  skill  nor  capital  to  carry  on  its  profitable 
caltivatioii,  and  new  loans  only  added  to  the  in- 
terest which  already  threatened  to  consume  its 
probable  iruits.  The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
tbat^  besides  the  portion  of  land  secured  in  free 
property  to  the  peasantry,  much  of  the  remainder 
came  into  the  market,  and  tbe  purchasers  were  g#« 
.  nerally  persons  who  bad  acquired  wealth  by  trade 
or  manufactures.^  The  sale  of  the  rpyal  domains, 

1 .   *  Jt  wiU  a^arjcely  be  believed  tbat».up  to.l8Q7,  it  inaiiD- 
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to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state,  operated 
powerfolly  in  the  same  "way.  These  domains  al- 
ways formed  a  most  important  item  in  the  revenue 
of  a  German  prince,  and  one  which  was  totally  in- 
dependent of  any  control,  even  of  that  of  the  im- 
perfectly constituted  estates.  In  Prussia,  they  were 
estimated  to  yield  annually  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling,  even  in  the  hands  of  farmers ;  and,  un- 
der the  changes  which  have  so  rapidly  augmented 

ly  by  accident  that  a  person  not  noble  could  find  a  piece 
of  land  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  purchase,  whaterer 
number  of  eittates  might  be  in  the  market.    By  far  the 
greater  poztion  of  the  landed  property  consisted  of  estates* 
noble  ;  and  if  the  proprietor  brought  his  estate  to  sale,  oUr 
^y  a  nobleman  could  purchase  it.  The  merchant,  the  bank- 
er, the  artist,  the  manufacturer,  every  citizen,  in  short,' 
who  bad  acquired  wealth  by  industry  and  skill,  lay  unde^ 
an  absolute  prohibition  against  investing  it  in  land,  unless 
he  previously  purchased  a  patent  of  nobility,  or  stumbled 
on  one  of  those  spots,  small  in  number,  and  seldom  in  the 
market,  which,  in  former  days,  had  escaped  the  hands  of 
a  noble  proprietor.    Even  Frederick  the  Ghreat  lent  his  aid 
to  perpetuate  this  preposterous  system,  in  the  idea  that  he 
would  best  compel  the  investment  of  capital  in  trade  and 
manufactures,  by  making  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  it 
when  realized,  in  agricultural  pursuits — a  plan  which  led 
to  the  depression  of  agriculture,  the  staple  of  thekingdom, 
as  certainly  as  it  was  directed  in  vain  to  cherish  artificially 
a  manufacturing  activity,  on  which  the  country  is  much 
less  dependent.    This  could  not  possibly  last ;  the  noble 
proprietors  were  regularly  becoming  poorer,  and  the  some 
course  of  events  which  compelled  so  many  of  them  to  sell^ 
disabled  them  generally  from  buying.  Destitute  of  capital 
to  cultivate  their  own  estates,  it  was  not  among  them  that; 
the  purchasers  of  the  royal  domains  were  to  be  looked  for* 
In  I8O7,  Stein  swept  away  the  whole  mass  of  absurd  re» 
strictions,  and  every  man  was  made  capable  of  holding 
evwy  kind  of  ptopertyr    .  -  •   -     . 
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the  vbIo^  of  the  .soil  all  over  the  kidgcUMiif  th^ 
wo!|ki  800B  hare  be^me  nmch  more  profitable* 
Buty  while  compelled  to  tax  severely  the  pro* 
perty  of  his  sabjects,  the  king  refosed  to  ^pare  hia 
.own ;  aady  in  1811,  an  edict  was  issued,  audio- 
pziag  the  sale  of  the  royal  domains  at  twenty* 
^ve  years'  pmrchase  of  the  estimated  rentaL  These 
lands,  too,  passed  into  the  hands  of  pnrebasers  pot 
connected  with  the  aristocracy;  for  the  aiisto-i 
cracy,  so  far  from  being  able  to  purdiase  the  es- 
tates of  others,  were  selling  their  on^  estates  to 
pay  their  debts*  The  party  opposed  to  Harden*^ 
bdg  has  not  ceased  to  lament  that  the  crown 
shonld  tbns  have  been  shorn  of  its  native  and  in- 
dependent glories ;  <<  for  it  ought  to  be  powerftil, 
say  they,  <*  by  its  own  revenues  and  posse8si<His.' 
Our  principles  of  government  teach  us  a  diiferent 
doctrine* 

Beneficial  as  the  economical  effects  of  this  di- 
vision of  property  may  have  been,  its  political  re« 
salts  are  no  less  important*  It  has  created  a  new 
class  of  citizens,  and  these  the  most  valuable  of 
all  citizens.  £very  trace,  not  merely  of  subjec- 
tion, but  of  restraint,  has  been  removed  from  the 
industrious,  but  poor  and  degraded  peasants,  and 
they  have  at  once,  been  converted  into  independ- 
ent landed  proprietors,  resembUng  much  the  small 
?roprietors  created  by  the  French  Revolution.  In 
Werania,  for  example,  the  estates  of  the  nobU 
lity  were  calculated  to  contain  260  square  miles  ; 
those  of  ftee  proprietors,  not  noble,  only  5  miles. 
Of  the  former,  about  100  were  JBauemh^f  in  the 
hands  of  the  peasantry ;  and,  by  the  operation  of 
the  law,  60  of  these  would  stiU  renuuui  the  pr4H 
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.|Mrty  4if  the  boors  who  cdtiyated  them*    Tbu* 

-there  is  now  twelve  times  as  much  landed  pro** 

perty,  m  this  jHrovince,  belonging  to  persons  who 

are  not  noble>  as  there  waa  before  the  appearance 

"Of  this  edict.    The  race  of  boors  is  not  eo^tinct ; 

:  for  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  not  imperatiyc^ 

•if  both  parties  prefer  remaining  in  their  old  rela^ 

^iioa ;  but  this  is  a  preference  which,  on  the  part 

of  the  peasant,  at  leasts  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Care  has  been  taken  that  no  new  relations  of  the 

fisame  kind  shall  be  formed ;  for,  in  1611,  an  edict 

-^^ypeared,  which,  while  it  allows  the  proprietor 

:to  pay  his  servants  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the 

use  of  land,  limits  the  duration  of  such  a  contract 

to  twelve  years.  It  prohibits  him  absolutely  from 

giving  land  heritably ^  on  condition  of  service ;  if 

B  single  acre  is  to  be  given  in  property,  it  must 

either  be  a  propw  sale,  or  a  filled  rent  must  be 

atipulated  in  money  or  produce,  Hardenberg  was 

resolved  that  his  measure  should  be  complete^ 

When  to  the  peasants  who  have  thus  become 
landholders,  is  added  the  num^wns  dasa  of  citi^. 
'•■ens,  not  noble,  who  have  ccmae  into  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  property  by  the  sales  of  the  royal 
'  diwudns,  and  uie  necesdties  of  so  many  of  the 
inghcr  orders,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  por 
lilicBl  consequences  of  such  a  body  of  citizens 
gradually  rising  in.  wealth  and  respectability,  and 
dignified  by  ^bat  feeling  of  8elf<^8teem  which 
nsmiUy  accompanies  the  independent  possession  qf 
property.  Unless  their  progress  be  impeded  by  ex- 
traneous drcnmstanoea,  tibey  must  rise  to  politi- 
cal influence,  because  they  will  gradually  become 
<  fiuiflg  depositariea  of  it.  It  would  acaocfily  be  too 
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mncb  to  say,  that  the  Prtissiaii  goTernmeiit  must 
have  contemplated  such  a  change  ;  for  its  admi- 
nistration,  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  has  been 
directed  to  produce  a  state  of  society  in  which 
pure  despotism  cannot  long  exist  but  by  force  ;  it 
iias  been  throwing  its  subjects  into  those  relations 
which,  by  the  very  course  of  nature,  give  the  peo- 
pie  political  influence  by  making  them  fit  to  «zeiy 
«ise  it.  Is  there  any  thing  in  political  history  that 
^should  make  us  wish  to  see  them  in  possession  of 
it  sooner  ?  Is  it  not  better,  that  liberty  should  rise 
spontaneously  from  a  soil  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  in  which  its  seeds  have  graclually  h&eaa 
maturing  in  the  natural  progress  of  sodety,  than 
violently  to  plant  it  on  stony  and  thorny  groond, 
where  no  congenial  qualities  give  strength  to  its 
roots,  and  beauty  to  its  blossoms,  where  it  does 
not  throw  wide  its  perennial  shadow,  under  which 
the  people  may  find  happiness  and  refuge,  but 
springs  up,  like  the  gourd  of  Jimah,  in  the  nigh^ 
of  popular  tumult,  and  unnatural  and  extravagant 
innovation,  to  perish  in  the  morning  beneath  tbe 
heat  of  reckless  faction,  or  the  consuming  fire  of 
foreign  interference? 

This  great,  and  somewhat  nolent  meaanre^  of 
creating  in  the  state  a  new  order  of  citizens  pos« 
eessing  independent  property,  was  preceded  an4 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  other  nefcnrms,  all  tending 
to  the  same  «nd,  to  let  looGie  the  energies  of  all 
classes  of  the  people,  and  bring  them  into  a  mooe 
comfortable  social  relation  to  each  other*  While 
the  peasantry  were  not*  only  set  free,  but  convert- 
ed into  landholders,  the  aristorxacy  were  sternly 
deprived  of  that  exemption  from  taxation  which, 
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m&m  dMi  soy  thing  «l8e»  rendem  tbem  odions  in 
jByery  country  wbere  it  has  l>een  allowed  to  re» 
main.  They  struggled  hard  to  keep  their  estate* 
lieyond  the  reach  of  the  land  tax,  but  the  King 
and  Hardenberg  were  inflexible*  The  whole 
financial  system  acquired  an  uniformity  and  equal- 
ity of  distribution  which  simplified  it  to  all,  and 
duninisbed  the  expense  of  collection,  while  it  in* 
ereased  the  revenue.  Above  all,  those  cumber- 
fiojae  and  complicated  arrangementSi  under  which 
«very  province  bad. its  own  budget,  and  its  pecur 
liar  taxes,  were  destroyed ;  and  Hardenberg,  after 
iBvcb  exposition,  carried  through  one  uniform 
scheme  for  the  whole  monarchy.  This  enabled 
bifn  to  get  rid  of  another  monstrous  evil.  Under 
the  miserable  system  of  financial  separation,  every 
province  and  every  town  was  surrounded  witb 
custom-houses,  taxing  and  watching  the  produc- 
tions of  its  neighbours,  as  if  they  came  from  for 
reign  countries,  and  discouraging  all  internal  com- 
inunic^tiim*  The  whole  was  swept  away.  At 
the  same  time,  the  national  expenditure  in  its  var 
nous  departments,  the  ways  and  means,  the  state 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  funds  for  meeting  it» 
xvere  given  forth  with  a  publicity  which  produced 
confidence  in  Prussia*  and  alarm,  as  setting  a  bad 
oxample,  in  some  less  prudent  cabinets.  Those 
amongst  ourselves  who  clamour  most  loudly 
against  the  .misconduct  of  tbe  Prussian  goveruf 
ment  will  allow,  that  the  secularization  and  sale 
of  tbe  church  lands  was  a  liberal  and  patriotic 
measure  ;  those  who  more  wisely  think,  that  an 
arbitrary  attack  on  any  species  of  property  en- 
dangers the  security  of  all  property,  will  lament 
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tbat  the  public  neoessities  fihonld  have  rendered  it 
advisable.  The  servitades  of  thirlage,*  of  brew<^ 
ing  beer,  and  distilling  spiritnoos  liquors,  existed 
in  their  most  oppressive  form,  disGonraging  agri- 
cnlture,  and  fostering  the  ruinous  spirit  of  mono- 
poly.  They  were  abolished  with  so  unsparing  a 
{land^  that,  though  indemnification  was  not  aim- 
lately  refbised,  the  forms  and  modes  of  proofs  of 
loss  sustained  to  found  a  claim  to  it  were  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  be  procured^ 
and  triflhag  when  made  good*  This  was  too  uu* 
sparing. 

In  the  towns  there  was  much  less  to  be  done ; 
it  was  only  necessary  to  release  their  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures from  old  restraints,  and  rouse  thmr  ci- 
tizens to  an  interest  in  the  public  weal*  Harden- 
berg  attempted  the  first  by  a  measnl^  on  which 
more  popular  governments  have  not  yet  been  bold 
enough  to  venture,  however  strongly  it  has  been 
Tecommended  by  political  economists ;  he  stmdc 
down  at  one  blow  all  guildries  and  cmrporationsy 
— not  those  larger  forms,  which  include  all  the  ci- 
tizens of  a  town,  and  constitute  a  borough^  but 
those  subordinate  forms,  which  regard  particular 
classes  and  professions.  But,  whether  it  was  from 
views  of  finance,  or  that  he  found  himself  compel- 
led, by  opposing  interests,  to  yield  something  to 
the  old  principle,  that  the  public  is  totally  unqua- 
lified to  judge  who  serves  them  weU,  and  who 

*  Let  those  who  accuse  the  Prussian  government  of  dis- 
regarding the  improvement  of  its  subjects  reflect,  that  it 
was  only  in  1799  that  the  British  Parliament  thought  of 
contriving  means  to  rescue  the  agriculture  of  Scotland  tarn 
this  servitude. 
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aerres  them  badl^r,  bnt  must  have  some  person  to. 
make  the  discovery  for  them,  the  Chancellor 
seems  to  have  lost  his  way  in  this  measure.  He 
left  every  man  at  liberty  to  follow  every  profes-^^ 
flaon,  free  from  the  fetters  of  an  iucorporated  body  ;. 
but  he  converted  the  government  into  one  huge, 
umversal  corporation,  and  allowed  no  man  to 
pursue  any  profession  without  annually  procuring 
and  paying  for  the  permission  of  the  state.  The 
Get^erbsteuer,,mtTodvLced  in  1810,  is  a  yearly  tax 
on  every  man  who  follows  a  profession,  on  account 
6f  that  profession ;  it  is  like  our  ale  and  pedlar  li- 
eensesy  but  is  universal.*  So  far,  it  ia  only  finan* 
cial ;  but  the  license  by  no  means  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  here  reappears  the  incorpo-^ 
ration  spirit ;  every  member  of  those  professions 
which  are  held  to  concern  more  nearly  the  publia 
veal>  must  produce  a  certificate  of  the  provincial 

*  In  1820,  it  was  estimated  at  1,000,000  rix-dollarsy 
about  £225,000.  The  sum  payable  by  individuals  varies^ 
accoiding  to  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  their  profession,  from. 
9iie  doUac  to  two  hundred.  A  brewer,  for  example,  pays 
according  to  the  quantity  of  barley  which  he  uses,  or  a' 
butcher  according  to  the  number  of  oxen  which  he  kills. 
This  must  produce  an  unpleasant  inquisition  into  private 
alfittTS.  The  descriptions,  too,  are  so  inde6nite,  that  it 
nusi  frequently  be  impossible  to  ascertain  to  which  class  a 
man  belongs.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  dass,  which  varies  from 
24  to  84  dollars,  stand  ^^  the  most  respectable  phyndans . 
fa  the  three  large  towns,**  (Berlin,  Breslau,  and  Konigs* 
berg.)  Now,  when  the  doctors  differ,  as  assuredly  they 
will  do,  who  shall  decide  on  the  comparative  respectability 
of  these  learned  persons  ?  .Again,  raid  wives  in  these  three^ 
cities  pay  more  than  in  the  other  towns  of  the  monarchy ;' 
bnt  why  should  such  a  person  pay  more  in  Berlin  than  in 
Magdeburgh  ?  Is  the  place  where  she  practises  any  proof 
of  the  amount  of  her  professional  gains  ? 
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government,  that  he  is  duly  qualified  to  exercise- 
it.  Doctors  and  chimneysweeps,  mid  wires  and 
ship-htdlders,  notaries-public  and  mill^wr^hts/ 
booksellers  and  makers  of  waterpipes,  with  a  host 
of  other  equally  homogeneous  professionalists,  most 
be  guaranteed  by  that  department  of  the  goirem- 
ment  within  whose  sphere  their  occnpation  is  most 
naturally  included,  as  perfectly  fit  to  execute  thenr 
professions.  The  system  is  cumbersome,  but  it 
wants,  at  least,  the  exdusiye  espritdecofps  of  cor^ 
porations. 

The  other  and  more  important  object,  thai  of 
rousing  the  citizens  to  an  active  concern  in  the  af- 
fiurs  c^  their  own  community,  had  already  been> 
accomplished  by  Stein  in  his  Stadteordnungy  or 
Constitution  for  the  cities,  which  was  completed 
and  promulgated  in  1808.  He  did  not  go  the 
length  of  annual  parliaments  and  universal  suffiragiv 
for  the  magistracy  is  elected  only  every  third  year ; 
but  the  elective  franchise  is  so  widely  distributed: 
among  all  resident  householders,  of  a  certain  in<^ 
eome  or  rental,  that  none  are  excluded  whom  it 
would  be  proper  to  admit.  Nay,  complaints  are 
sometimes  heard  from  persons  of  the  upper  ranks, 
^at  it  compels  them  to  give  up  paying  any  atteii' 
tion  to  civic  afiairs,  because  it  places  too  direct 
and  overwhelming  an  influence  in  the  hands  of 
the  lower  orders.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, of  the  good  which  it  has  done,  were  there 
nothing  else  than  the  publidty  which  it  has  be*' 
stowed  on  the  management  and  proceedings  of 
public  and  charitable  institutions.  The  first  mer* 
chant  of  Breslau,  the  second  city  iA  the  m(Miar« 
chy,  told  me  it  was  impossible  to  conceire  what 
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a  chttDge  it  had  effected  for  the  better,  and  what 
interest  every  citizen  now  took  in  the  public  af* 
lairs  of  the  corporation,  in.  hospitals  and  schoob, 
in  roads,  and  bridges,  and  pavements,  and  water- 
pipes*  *^  Nay,"  added  he,  **  by  oar  example,  we 
nave  even  compelled  the  Catholic  chanties  t* 
print  accounts  of  their  funds  and  proceedings ;  for 
without  doing  so,  they  could  not  have  stood 
against  us  in  public  CQi^dence."  This  is  the  true 
view  of  the  matter ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  that 
the  demcKnratic  principle  will  be  extravagant  in 
the  subordinate  communities,  while  the  despotic 
principle  is  so  strong  in  the  general  government 
of  the  country. 

Such  has  been  the  general  spirit  of  the  adnri- 
nistration  of  Prussia,  since  the  battle  of  Jena ; 
and  it  would  be  gross  injustice  to  her  government 
to  deny,  that  in  all  this  it  has  acted  with  an  ho- 
nest  and  effective  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
has  betrayed  any  thing  but  a  selfish  or  prejudiced 
attachment  to  old  and  mischievous  relations ;  that 
was  no  part  of  the  character  of  either  Stein  or 
Hardenbeig;  The  government  is  in  its  forms  a 
despotic  one ;  it  wields  a  censorship  ;  it  is  armed 
with  a  strict  and  stem  poKce  ;  and,  in  one  sens^ 
the  property  of  the  subject  is  at  its  disposal,  in  so 
ftr  as  the  portion  of  his  goods  wh^ch  he  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  public  service  depends  only  on  the 
pleasure  of  the  government.  But  let  not  our  just 
hatred  of  despotic  forms  make  us  blind  to  sub- 
•tantial  good.  Under  these  forms,  ^e  govern- 
ment, not  more  from  policy  than  inclination.  Into 
been  guilty  of  no  oppressions  which  might  place 
it  in  dangerous  opposition  to  public  feeling  or  opf- 
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tiiUk ;  while  itiifli  crowded  ita  adnliailMlKMii  Wttk 
a  rapid  snooesdon  of  BmeHorationSy  wliidi  gsre 
new  life  to  all  the  weigfatieet  interests  of  the  state^ 
and  hrought  all  classes  of  society  into  a  nore  na-* 
tiiral  anay^  and  which  only  ignorance  or  prejudice 
can  deny  to  have  been  eqully  benefidal  to  the 
people,  and  hononrable  to  the  execntiye«  I  great- 
ly donbty  whether  there  be  any  example  of  a  po* 
polar  goTernment  doing  sq  arach  real  good  m  ae 
short  a  ttme,  and  with  so  much  continued  efEectt 
When  a  minister  roots  ont  abuses  which  impede 
individnal  prosperity>  gives  free  ccrarse  to  the  arts 
and  industry  of  the  conntry,  throws  open  to  the 
degraded  the  paths  of  comfort  and  respectabffity, 
and  brings  down  the  artificilJ  privileges  oi  the 
high  to  uiat  elevation  which  nature  demands  in 
every  stable  form  of  political  society ;  while  he 
thns  prepares  a  people  for  a  popular  government^ 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  diis  very  preparation^ 
he  creates  the  safest  and  most  unfttiling  means  of 
obtaining  it,  he  stands  much  higher  as  a  statesman 
and  philosopher,  than  the  minister  who  rests  sa« 
tisfied  with  the  easy  pnuse,  and  the  more  thsa 
doubtful  experiment,  of  giving  popular  forms  to  a 
people  whidi  knows  neither  how  to  value  ner 
exercise  them.  The  statesmen  of  this  age,  more 
than  of  any  other,  ought  to  have  learned  the  ibily 
of  casting  the  potitictd  pearl  before  swine. 

This  is  no  defence  of  despotism ;  it  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  good  which  the  Prussian  government 
has  done,  and  an  elucidation  of  the  general  spirit 
of  improvement  in  which  it  has  acted ;  but  it  fnr* 
aishes  no  reason  for  retaining  the  despotic  forms 
under  which  this  good  has  been  wrought  out,  so 
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BOOH  M  liie  public  wiaiwa  vaqiiire»  aad  the  pnblia 
mind  18,  in  some  measare^  c^^eble  of  using,  mora 
liberal  and  manljr  instnunents.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  most  unifair  {and  yet,  in  relation  to  Phis^ 
sia,  nothing  is  more  common)  to  £orget  what  s 
monarch  has  dcme  for  his  subjects,  in  our  hatred 
of  the  feet  that  he  has  done  it  without  their  aedstt 
ance.  The  despotism  of  Prussia  stands  as  fat 
abova  that  of  Naples»  or  Austria,  or  Spain,  as  ooo 
own  eonstitntion  stands  abq^e  the  mutilated 
charter  of  France.  The  people  are  peisonalliF 
attached  to  their  king ;  and,  in  regard  to  his  go« 
venunenti  they  feel  and  recognise  the  real  good 
which  has  been  done  infinitely  more  strongly  thai^ 
the  want  of  the  unknown  good  which  is  yet  to  be 
attained,  and  which  alone  can  secure  the  continue 
ance  of  all  the  rest.  They  have  not  enjoyed  the 
political  experience  and  education  which  would 
teach  them  the  value  of  this  security ;  and  even 
the  better  informed  classes  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  exacting  it  by  popular  clamour,  because  they 
see  it  must  speedily  come  of  itself.  From  the  Elbe 
io  the  Oder,  I  found  nothing  to  make  me  believe 
in  the  existence  of  that  general  discontent  an<i 
ripenees  for  revolt  which  have  been  broadly  assert** 
ed|  more  than  once,  to  exist  in  Prussia  ;*  and  it 

*  To  this  it  is  commonly  added,  that  the  general  dis« 
sontent  is  only  forcibly  kept  down  by  the  lai^  standing 
aimy.  Tlie  mora  I  understood  the  constitution  of  the  Pros- 
sian  army,  the  more  difficult  I  found  it  to  admit  this  con* 
stantly  repeated  assertion.  Not  only  is  every  male,  of  m 
eertain  age,  a  regularly  trained  soldier,  the  most  difficult 
ef  an  populations  to  be  crushed  by  force,  when  they  are 
once  wanned  by  a  popular  cause,  but  by  far  the  gieatet 
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would  be  woiideifiil  to  find  a  people  to  whom  aH 
political  thinking  is  bo  new^  who  know  nothing  of 
political  theories,  and  eiiffei;  no  personal  oppres- 
sions, ready  to  raise  the  shpnt  of  insurrection.  It 
will  never  do  to  judge  6i  the  genera]  feeling  of  a 
country  firom  the  mad  tenets  of  academical  youths, 
^who  are  despised  by  none  more  heartily  than  by 
tbe  people  themselres,)  or  from  the  still  less  par- 
donable excesses  of  hot-headed  teachers.  When 
I  was  in  Barlin,  a  plot,  headed  by  a  schoolmaster, 
was  detected  in  Stargard,  in  Fomerania ;  the  ob- 
ject was,  to  proclaim  the  Spamsh  Constitution, 
aiid  assassinate  the  ministers  and  other  peraona  of 

part  of  this  supposed  despotic  instrument  consists  of  men 
taken,  and  taken  only  for  a  time,  from  the  "body  of  dtizefis 
against  whom  they  are  to  be  employed.  There  ia  always, 
indeed,  a  very  large  army  on  foot,  and  the  fovign  relations 
of  Prussia  render  the  maintenance  of  a  large  lorce  indis- 

einsable ;  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  militia.  ^'  We  have  no  stand- 
g  army  at  all,  properly  speaking,*'  said  an  officer  of  the 
puards  to  me ;  ^  what  may  be  calkd  our  standing  aimy  is, 
in  reality,  nodiing  but  a  sidiool,  in  which  aU  dti^ena,  witlw 
out  exception,  between  twenty  and  thirty-two  years  of  age,, 
are  trained  to  be  soldiers.    Three  years  are  reckoned  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose.    A  third  of  our  army  ia  annually 
changed.  Those  who  have  senred  their  three  years  aie  seat 
home,  form  what  is  called  the  War  Reserve,  and,  in  case 
of  war,  are  first  called  out.    Their  place  is  aupplied  by  & 
new  draught  from  the  young  men  who  have  not  yet  been 
out ;  and  so  it  goes  on.*'    Surely  a  military  force  so  con- 
atituted  is  not  that  to  which  a  despot  can  well  truatten- 
diaining  a  struggling  people  ?  if  popular  feeling  were 
against  him,  these  men  would  bring  it  along  with  them  to 
his  very  standard.  I  cannot  help  ticking,  that,  if  it  were 
once  come  to  this  between  the  people  axid  government  of 
Prussia,  it  would  not  be  in  his  own  bayonetq,  but  in  thoio 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  that  Frederick  William  would  hsTS 
to  seek  a  trustworthy  ally* 
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wm^t  who  miglit  natuislly  be  gnpposed  to  be^ 
bottile  to  the  iimoymtioii.     Thb  no  more  proves 
ibe  Flmssiaii  people  to  be  ripe  for  revolt  than  it 
proves  them  to  be  ready  to  be  murderers. 

In  judging  of  the  political  feelings  of  a  country,, 
%  Briton  is  apt.  to  be  deceived  by  his  own  politi*; 
eal  habits  still  more  than  by  partial  observation. 
The  political  exercises  and  education  which  we  en» 
joy,  are  riches  which  we  may  well  wish  to  Sjse  isk 
the  possession  of  others ;  but  they  lead  us  into  a 
thousand  fallacies^  when  they  make  nsoonclude^ 
from  what  our  own  feelings  would  be  under  any 
given  institutions,  that  another  people,  whose  very 
prejudices  go  with  its  government,  must  be  just 
as  ready  to  present  a  claim  <^  rights  bring  the 
king  to  trial,  or  declare  the  throne  to  be  vacant* 
Fhissia  is  by  no  means  the  only  country  of  Ger-* 
inany  where  the  people  know  nothing  of  that  love 
of  poHtical  thinking  and  information  which  per<- 
▼ades  ourselves.  But  Prussia  is  in  the  true  course 
to  arrive  at  it ;  the  most  useful  classes  of  her  so« 
dety  are  gradually  rising  in  wealth,  respectability, 
and  importance ;  and,  ere  long,  her  government, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  must  admit  popur 
lar  elements.*  If  foreign  influence^  and,  abo^e  idl^ 

*  Sioee  the  above  was  written,  a  new  organization  of  the 
Estates  haa  been  pronaulgated,  limited,  however,  to  the 
■Saxon  provinces  of  the  monarchy.  By  the  edict  introdu- 
icing  this  cbaoge,  which  appeared  in  1827>  these  provinces 
are  divided  into  six  departments,  viz.  Thuringia,  Wittenr 
berg,  Mansfeld,  Eichsfeld,  Magdebiirgh,  and  Halber- 
stadt.  The  assembly  consists  of  sixty-six  members,  of 
whom  twenty-nine  are  elected  by  the  landed  aristoaacy, 
twenty«four  by  the  cities ;  Magdeburgh,  on  account  of  its 
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tint  of  Russia,  whose  leaden  weight  is  said  to  hang 
too  heavily  already  on  the  cahinet  of  Berlin,  do  not 
interfere,  I  shall  be  deceived  if  the  change  be  either 
demanded  with  outrageous  damour  from  below, 
or  refused  with  unwise  and  selfish  obstinacy  frmn 
above.  No  people  of  the  Continent  betto'  deserves 
political  liberty  than  the  Xrermans ;  for  none  will 
wait  for  it  more  patiently,  receive  it  more  thank- 
fully, or  use  it  with  greater  moderation. 

populstkm  aid  oomineree  decdng  two,  and  thirteen  by  the 
xunl  communeii.  The  election  of  the  zepiesentaUves  of 
the  citie8-.^e  burgesses,  so  to  speak — is  indirect.  All  the 
electors  in  a  town  choose  a  delegate  for  every  hundred  and 
fifty  houses  which  it  contains  ;  and  these  delates  elect  the 
member.  The  whole  plan  neaidy  resembles  that  which 
has  been  adopted  at  Weimar.  But,  however  fair  and  lau- 
dable in  itself,  yet  itjoses  much  of  its  utility,  and,  in  some 
respects,  must  be  positively  injurious  to  the  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  monarchy,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
Innited  to  a  certain  district  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  the  interests  of  the  Saxon  provincea  should  be 
attended  to  at  the  expense  of  the  others  ;  yet  such  is  the 
^latural  conduct  of  a  body  so  formed — announced  by  its 
very  constitution  as  being  intended  to  represent  only  a  par- 
ticular geographical  and  tinancial  district,  and  to  cultivate 
only  partial  interests.  It  can  scarcely  be  called  a  body 
insulting  for  the  public  good.  One  consequence  is,  diat 
except  within  its  own  territory,  its  deliberations  and  ded- 
sions  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  much  weight ;  and  an- 
other consequence  is,  that  this  positive  re-establishment  of 
separate  and  provincial  interests  in  a  constitutional  fimn, 
creates  a  new  obstacle  to  the  removal  of  aU  provinckl  di^ 
tinctions,  and  the  creation  of  one  representative  body  iior 
the  whole  kingdom. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

SILESIA — CRACOW. 

Von  Europen  bekiiegt*  ** 

Um  mich  hat  der  Grosie  gekftmpft  und  gmegjU 

The  conntry  between  Berlin  and  Frankfort  on 
the  Oder  bears  the  same  general  diaracter  with 
that  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  capital;: 
the  hand  of  industry  has  been  unable  to  root  out 
its  tiresome  firs,  or  cover  the  nakedness  of  its 
dreary  sands.  The  population  seemed  to  be  thin^ 
Jy  scattered,  and  the  villages  are  few ;  nor  can  it 
be  a  good  sign  of  a  country,  that  the  toll-houses 
9se  almost  the  only  good  ones  to  be  seen  <m  the 
road. 

Frankfort  on  the  Oder  makes  a  miserable  app 
"pearance  after  its  wealthy  and  bustling  namesake 
on  the  banks  of  the  Main.  The  town,  small  and 
ordinarily  built,  with  the  principal  streets  running 
paralleL  to  the  Oder,  contains  a  population  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  inliabitants,  and  displays 
few  traces  of  mercantile  wealtli  and  activity.  Its 
iuniversity,  too,  is  gone ;  having  been^  in  1810,  uni- 
ted with  that  of  JBreslau. .    .  - 
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The  Oder  b  here  a  broad,  deep,  aad  majestic 
river,  troabled  in  its  colour,  and  not  rapid  in  its 
motion.  The  bridge  is  of  wood,  a  very  solid,  bnt 
a  very  clamsy  structore.  The  parapet  consists  of 
largfe  trees,  screwed  down  upon  the  planks  which 
form  the  pavement,  and  the  floor  itself  is  fortified, 
at  certain  distances,  by  heaps  of  large  stones.  All 
this,  cumbersome  and  clumsy  as  it  looks,  has  an 
object.  When  the  river  is  inundafied,  it  sometimes 
rises  above  the  bridge ;  and  there  is  a  danger,  that 
the  water,  honeying  throngh  below,  may  force  up 
the  flooring.  To  guard  against  this  is  the  reason 
of  loading  it  with  these  enormous  blocks  of  stone 
and  wood. 

The  contrivance  for  protecting  the  bridge  against 
the  fields  of  ice  which  come  down  in  spring  is 'in- 
genious in  its  principle.  About  two  hundred  yards 
•shore  the  bridge  a  wooden  shed  rises  in  the  centre 
id  the  river,  considerably  elevated  above  die  ordi* 
nary  level  of  the  water,  and  presenting  an  incli^ 
-»ed  plane  to  the  current.  The  dOfect  of  this  is,  to 
break  the  descending  body  of  ice  into  two  great 
masses.  A  hundred  yards  nearer  the  bridge,  these 
masses  are  opposed  by  three  similar  iceobrmkersi 
and  are  thus  subdivided  into  at  least  six,  wlach 
again,  on  approaching  t&e  bridge,  encounter  an- 
other array  of  these  opponents,  one  in  front  of 
each  pier,  in  the  usual  way.  The  ice  is  thus  re- 
duced to  pieces  so  small,  that  it  passes  into  the 
water-way  without  exposing  the  bridge  to  much 
<langer. 

Beyond  Frankfort,  on  the  ^eat  Mad  to  Bvss- 
4s«,  .there  is  alamst  as  little  to  intereBt  the  eye  as 
before ;  the  Oder  is  left  .to  die  right,  and  the  Tcr** 
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'dure  which  clothes  its  hanks  is  the  only  heauty 
liiat  Bature  wears.     A  solitary  inclosure,  on  the 
iBummit  of  a  small  rising  groand,  turned  out  to  he 
ti  Jewish  hnrying-place,  as  lonely  in  its  situation; 
and  as  neglected  in  its  appearance,  as  can  well  he 
imagined.  In  so  dreary  a  scene,  these  habitation^ 
of  the  dead  look  doubly  dreary.   The  inscriptions 
were  sA  in  Hebrew,  and  the  stones  were  over- 
grown with  coarse  rank  grass.    The  Christian 
cemeteries,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many, are  kept  with  great  neatness.  Every  grave 
is,  in  genersi),  a  flower-bed.    I  walked  out,  one 
morning,  to  the  great  cemetery  of  Berlin,  to  visit 
^c  tomb  of  Klaproth,  which  is  merely  a  cross^ 
and  announces  nothmg  but  his  name  and  age^ 
Close  by,  an  elderly-looking  woman,  in  decent 
mourning,  was  watering  the  flowers  with  which 
ahe  had  planted  the  grave  of  an  only  daughter, 
^as  the  sexton  afterwsuxls  told  me,)  who  had  been 
interred  the  preceding  week.     The  grave  formed 
nearly  a  square  of  about  five  feet.  It  was  divided 
into  little  beds,  all  dressed  and  kept  with  the  ut- 
most care,  and  adorned  with  the  simplest  flowers. 
Evergreens,  intermingled  with  daisies^  were  ran- 
^d  round  the  borders ;  little  clumps  of  violets  and 
forget-me-not  were  scattered  in  the  interior ;  and^ 
in  the  centre,  a  solitary  lily  hung  down  its  lan«« 
guishing  blossom.    The  broken-hearted  mother 
had  just  watered  the  lily,  and  tied  it  to  a  small 
stick,  to  secure  it  against  the  wind ;  at  her  side  lay 
the  weeds  which  she  had  rooted  out.    She  went 
round  the  whole  spot  again  and  agaui,  anxiously 
pulling  up  every  little  blade  of  grass — ^then  gazed 
for  a  few  seconds  on  the  grave— put  the  weeds  into 
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Jber  aproa— >took  up  ber  little  watering  pot— vwalkr 
ed  towards  the  gate— retained  again,  to  see  that 
ber  lily  waa  secure — and,  at  last,  as  the  sapprets^' 
ed  tear  began  to  start,  hurried  out  of  the  chiunch* 
yard.  There  is  something  extremely  tender  and 
delicate  in  this  simple  mode  of  cherishing  the  me- 
inory  of  the  dead. 

At  Crossen,  a  small  town  on  the  Oder,  thirty 
miles  beyond  Frankfort,  the  traveller  scarcely  be* 
lieres  his  eyes,  when  he  sees  regular  vineyards 
laid  out  on  the  eminences  along  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  for,  though  the  soil  has,  by  this  time,  be* 
come  much  better,  there  is  nothing  in  the  graeral 
style  of  the  country  and  climate  to  make  mm  ex« 
pect  these  wanderers  from  the  south.  It  is  oae  of 
the  most  northerly  points  of  Europe  at  which  the 
vine  is  cultivated  for  purposes  of  commerce.  The 
quantity  is  not  so  great  as  at  Griinbei^,  eighteen 
miles  farther  on,  where  the  vintage  forms  a  prinr 
cipal  source  of  the  occupation  and  sustenance  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  crops,  in  such  a  climate,  are 
necessarily  extremely  inconstant ;  ^e  severity  of 
winter  often  kills  the  vine,  and  such  a  failure  re- 
duces a  number  of  these  poor  people  to  misery. 
They  allow  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  to 
use  the  ground  as  com  land ;  but  the  cost  of  lay* 
ing  out  and  stocking  the  vineyards  has  been  incuK 
red,  and  they  are  unwillmg  to  lose  all  that  has 
been  expended.  The  wine  itself  is  poor  and 
acid.  In  Berlin  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Griinbeig 
vinegar ;  and  vinegar  is  facetiously  called  Griin- 
berg  wine. 

After  leaving,  at  Neustadtel«  the  great  road  tp 
JSreslau,  to  gain  the  cross-road  which  leads  te 
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HirsdibeTg  and  the  mountains,  there  Were  Btill 
thirty  miles  of  wearisome  travelling  in  deep  sand, 
with  its  usual  accompaniments  of  firs,  scanty  crops, 
and  parched  grass.    The  face  of  the  country  cer- 
tainly gives  no  contradiction  to  the  hypothesis- 
whidi  has  sometimes  been  started,  that  the  whoW 
of  this  region  was  once  covered  by  the  East  sea^^ 
The  cottages  and  peasantry  display  no  marks  of 
the  superior  comfort  which  has  been  supposed  to 
prevail  throughout  all  Silesia,  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  monarchy ;  in  this  part  of  the  pro^ 
vince,  the  Silesians  have  to  contend  with  the  same^ 
obstacles  as  the  farmers  of  Pomeraniaandthe  Mark^ 
Ale-houses  are  abundantly  scattered,  and  no  pos^ 
tifion  drives  a  stage,  without  stopping  to  enjoy  a- 
schnapps.  Who  can  resist  the  temptation^  when  an 
ale-house,  instead  of  a  signpost,  hangs  out  a  boards 
with  the  seducing  salntation,  WiUkommenf  mem 
Preund—  Welcome^  my  Friend  !  The  posting  it-» 
self  is  infamous,  not  so  much  after  you  are  on  the 
road,  as  before  getting  on  it ;  you  may  reckon  on 
waiting  at  leastan  hour  for  horses.  At  Spottau,  after 
considerably  more  than  an  hour  had  expired,  three 
starved  horses  tottered  up  to  the  cainiage,  one  led 
by  an  old  woman,  another.by  a  little  girl,  and  the 
third  by  a  lame  hostler ;  and  notwithstanding  all 
this  you  are  pertinaciously  attadced  for  *<  expedi-* 
^on-money."    It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  men^ 
women,  and  children,  were  seated  or  stretched  ill 
the  sun,  before  their  doors.   <*  Why  don't  you  go 
to  church  ?*' — I  called  to  a  youngs  white^neaded 
roeue,  who  was  basking  himself,  apparently  half 
asleep,  along  a  stone  bench.    <<  I  have  no  timei'* 
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was  the  reply ;  snd  he  turned  himself  Again  to  hi^ 
repoae. 

At  lengthy  these  dreaiy  deserts  disappeared  at 
Bonzlaoy  a  small  town,  standing  on  the  verge  of. 
that  varied  district  which  extends  southwards  to 
the  mountains,  and  which  contains  the  greatest 
natural  heauties,  as  well  as  the  principal  part  oC 
the  industry  and  wealth  of  the  province.  Like  all 
the  small  towns  of  Silesia,  it  is  confused,  and  some-^ 
what  gloomy,  except  that  the  various  colours  with 
which  the  outsides  of  the  houses  are  painted,  give 
some  relief  to  the  predominating  dulness.    The 
fronts  uniformly  terminate  above  in  some  out  o( 
the  way  form,  sometimes  a  semicircle,  sometimes 
a  parallelogram,  sometimes  a  semicircle  on  the  base 
of  a  pyramid  as  a  pedestal ;  but  most  frequently 
they  are  cut  into  a  multitude  of  circular  and  an- 
gular surfaces*  The  reason  is,  that  the  houses  are 
generally  built  with  the  gable  towards  the  street; 
and,  as  it  reqiured  no  very  refined  taste  to  disco- 
ver that  such  a  succession  of  triangles  offended  the 
eye,  the  remedy  was  sought  in  giving  to  the  gable 
a  more  varied,  and,  as  it  was  thought,  a  more  beau- 
tiful form.  In  all  these  little  towns  there  is  a  great 
want  of  space ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  bat  fortn- 
nately  the  buildings  are  not  lofty,  seldom  exceed- 
ing three  floors.1^  The  market-place  is  every  thing 
\o  the  inhabitants,  and  ift  generally  spoiled  by  ha* 
ving  the  town-house,  round  which  are  stuck  varions 
booths  and  shops,  placed  in  its  centre.  On  that  of 
Bunzlau  stands  the  monument  erected  by  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  Marshal  Kutusoff,  who  died  here, 
after  having  conducted  the  Russian  army  so  for 
on  its  victorious  march.    It  is  a  small  obelisk. 
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Standing  on  a  pedestal  of  three  steps,  and  rising 
from  between  two  couching  lions.  On  its  sides 
the  deeds  and  titles  of  the  Marshal  are  recorded 
in  German  and  Rnss.  The  whole  is  of  cast  iron, 
and  was  executed  in  the  Berlin  foundery. 

Uowenhergy  the  next  stage,  places  you  fairly 
within  the  beautiful  country  which  attracts  so  many 
wanderers  to  Silesia  from  all  parts  of  Germany. 
At  every  mile  of  the  road  to  Hhrschberg,  richness 
of  landscape,  fertility  of  soil,  and  denseness  of 
population  rapidly  increased :  hill  and  dale,  wood 
and  water,  followed  each  other  in  dose  success, 
non :  the  wild  rose  was  blooming  in  profusion,  in- 
stead of  the  long  dry  grass  which  had  been  the 
only  vegetable  ornament  of  the  Mark ;  aivl  the 
Bober  poured  himself  along  beneath  overhanging 
woods.     This  river,  if  it  deserve  the  name  of  a 
river,  though  memorable  in  history^  makes  no  figuro 
in  geography.    It  is  a  pleasing,  clear,  romantic 
stream,  neither  deep  nor  broad,   except  when 
swollen  in  consequence  of  rain ;  and  yet,  with  its 
neighbour  the  Katzbach,  it  was  the  ruin  of  the 
French  army,  which  Blticher  drove,  with  utter 
destruction,  &*8t  into  the  one,  and  then  into  the 
other. 

The  numerous  villages  of  this  Prussian  Swit- 
zerland are  often  pitched  in  romantic  situations, 
but  in  themselves  they  do  not  betoken  more  com- 
fort than  those  of  the  desert  sands  to  the  north 
Great  part  of  the  population  is  CathoHc,  and 
crucifixes  appear  among  the  trees  almost  as  fre- 
quently as  cottages.  The  most  pleasing  sight, 
among  the  living  things,  was  the  crowds  of  child- 
ren trudging  along  to  school,  each  with  a  book 
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and  a  slate.  The  little  creatures  w&re  the  yeiy  jmc- 
tures  of  health,  and,  especially  the  girls,  they  were 
▼eiy  deanly,  though  coarsely  dressed.  As  the  car- 
riage passed,  they  made  their  bows,  dropped  their 
cnrtseysy  and  lisped  out  their  good  momiiig,  with 
the  most  smiling,  modest,  happy  countenances  in 
the  world. 

From  a  height,  the  whole  yalley  of  Hirschb^ 
at  length  lay  before  the  eye.  In  any  country,  it 
would  be  a  ranshing  proi^ct,  and  the  region  of 
tourists ;  in  Prussia,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
doomed  to  a  nature  which  rarely  assumes  the  dia- 
meter of  beauty,  or  relieves  the  eye  by  variety,  it 
is  not  wonder&l  that  they  should  reckoa  it  the 
perfection  of  romantic  and  ruraL  scenery,  and 
proudly  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  Swiss  valleys  and 
the  Itdian  lakes.  On  the  east,  north,^  and  west»  a 
semicircular  range  of  eminences,  extremely  irarious 
in  elevation,  form,  and  covering,  inclose  a  valley, 
whose  fertile  soil  is  loaded  with  every  thing  whidi 
industry  can  bring  from  it,  and  thickly  strewed 
with  populous  villages.  On  the  south,  it  is  bounds 
ed  by  the  Sudetes,  or  RieaengMrge — ^the  Giant- 
Mountains — and,  right  in  the  centre,  towers  their 
loftiest  summit,  the  Schneehoppey  or  Snow-Head, 
rearing  its  round^  top,  crowned  with  a  small 
chapel,  to  the  height  of  nearly  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  rising  almost  at  once  from  the  plain,  without 
having  its  absolute  height  diminished  to  the  eye 
by  intervening  ridges  of  lower  elevation.  On  we 
west  it  is  flanked  by  other  summits,  varying  in 
height  fr^m  4000  to  4500  feet ;  and  on  different 
parts  of  the  long  ridge  which  connects  these  loftier 
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poiiits,  eBormoiis  masses  of  bare  granite  start  up 
into  ihe  air.  The  weak  point  in  the  landscape  is, 
the  want  of  water.  The  Bober  and  Zacken,  in- 
deed, flow  through  it,  but  they  are  too  small  to 
make  any  figure.  Our  Benlomond  yields  in  height 
to  the  Scbneekoppe ;  but  his  lake  places  him  in- 
finitely above  the  Silesian  giant,  in  wild  and  roman- 
tic b^uty. 

HifBchberg,  the  principal  town  of  this  part  of 
Silesia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle  to  which  it  gives 
its  name^  does  not  contain  more  than  7000  inha- 
bitants, and  by  no  means  promises  to  become  more 
flourishing.  It  owed  its  eminence  to  the  gauze  and 
linen  manufectures,  of  which  it  was  the  centre  ; 
but  both  these  manufiictures,  which  have  been  the 
source  of  aU  the  prosperity  of  Lower  Silesia^  and 
on  which  the  greater  part  of  its  population  still 
depends,  have  miserably  decayed  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  I  heard  precisely  the  complaints  of 
Mancliester  and  Glasgow  re-echoed  at  the  foot 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Giant. 
The  S^esian  linen  found  its  way  into  all  parts  of 
£ar6pe  and  South  America,  from  Archangel  to 
F&ra,  -The  quantities  sent  into  Hungary  and 
Pdand  were  considerable ;  Russia  was  a  still  more 
profitable  outlet ;  but  by  far  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  trade  was  the  exportation  to  Spain, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  South  American 
markets.  In  1792,  the  linen  exported  from  Sile- 
da  amounted  to  more  than  five  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  (L.800^000,)  and  the  manufacture  fur- 
nished employment  to  thirty-five  thousand  people. 
Even  at  that  time,  it  was  considered  to  have  gain- 
ed its  greatest  height,  and  began  to  feel  the  sue- 
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eess  with  which  Irish  linen  was  enconnteriiig  it  in 
foreign  markets.    No  very  important  falling  off, 
howeyer»  was  observed  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centniy*    Tlie  trade  between  Silesia  and 
America  had  passed  chiefly  throngfa  Cadiz,  and 
4he  Continental  System  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  prosperity  of  Silesia*    Pmssia,  humbled  at 
th6  feet  of  the  conqueror,  was  compelled  to  re- 
ceive his  laws,  and  the  prohibition  against  the 
importation  of  British  wares,  put  an  end  to  her 
own  lucrative  commerce  with  the  new  world. 
On  the  return  of  peace,  Silesia  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  regain  the  ground  which  it  had  lost ; 
it  found  Britain  firmly  established  as  a  successful 
rival  in  the  markets  of  the  new  world,  while,  in 
Russia  and  P<]jand,  it  was  opposed  by  Bohemia. 
The  export,  I  was  assured,  is  not  one-thiid  of 
what  it  amounted  to  before  this  calamitous  period. 
Misery  is  almost  always  imjust ;  let  ihe  Silesiaa 
manufiictnrers,  therefore,  be  pardoned  their  bitter- 
ness against  England ;  for  although,  while  recei- 
ving us  individually  with  kindness  and  respect, 
they  revile  us  as  a  nation  of  selfish  monopoliawrs, 
they  have  shown  by  deeds,  that  they  know  well 
with  whose  intolerant  ambition  their  evils  had  ori- 
ginated.    How  regularly  does  injustice  bring  its 
own  punishment !     The  thousands  of  those  ho- 
nest and  industrious  people,  whom  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon  had  brought  to  ruin,  swelled  die  hosts 
which)  on  the  Katzbacfa,  and  at  Leipzig,  fought 
against  him  with  the  eager  and  obstinate  perseve- 
rance of  personal  antipathy.  A  youi^  man,  the  «m 
of  a  linen- weaver,  apparently  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  but  who  had  twice  marched  to 
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PvnSf  said  to  me,  '<  Whenever  Forward  *  ordered 
us  to  charge,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  after- 
noon on  which  my  father  came  home  from  Hirsch- 
bei^,  about  two  months  before  he  died  of  grief, 
and  told  ns,  that  he  had  brought  nothing  with  him, 
lor  he  had  not  been  able  to  sell  his  web ;  for  the 
mannfactorer  had  said,  that  the  English  would  not 
allow  any  body  to  buy  from  us,  because  the  French 
would  not  allow  any  body  to  buy  from  them ;  and, 
do  yon  know,  sir,  I  thought  it  made  my  bayonet 
sharper/'— ^^'  At  least,  it  would  make  your  heart 
bitterer."— <<  And  doesn't  a  bitter  heait,*'  was  his 
answer,  **  make  a  strong  arm,  (macht  mchi  dtu 
eimrfie  Herz  eiseme  Hand  P")  It  was  a  most  in- 
telligible, although  a  brief  commentary,  on  the 
fire-side  effects  of  the  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees. 
Even  when  the  traveller  is  rejoidng  in  the  en- 
terprise, the  industry,  the  ingenuity,  and  prosper 
rity  of  his  own  country,  he  cannot  but  look  with 
regret  on  the  decay  which  is  creepmg  over  these 
mountain  valleys,  and  the  industrious  and  kind- 
hearted  population  with  which  they  are  thronged. 
In  Hirsdibei^,  Sohmiedeberg,  and  Landshut,  the 
three  great  manufacturing  stations,  I  heard  but  one 
voice,  that  of  misery  and  complaint.     The  linen 
exported  fromi^he  department  of  Reichenbach  in 
1817  bid  fallen  half  a  miUion  of  dollars  below  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  A  great  number  of  manu- 
iacturing  houses  have  abandoned  the  trade ;  and, 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Glatz,  it  had  sunk 
so  low,  that,  in  1818,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
provide  other  employment  for  a  great  proportion 
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of  the  spinners  and  wearersy  and  even  to  endfla« 
Tonr  to  transplant  some  of  them  to  Silesia^  where 
matters  woe  still  somewhat  better. 

The  Silesian  weaver  lies  nnder  jthe  disadvan- 
tage of  being,  in  some  measnrey  a  speculator.  Onr 
cotton-weavers  receive  from  the  manufaetorer  the 
materials  of  their  labonr ;  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
any  given  portion  of  their  work  is  fixed ;  how- 
ever small  the  pittance  may  be,  it  is  a  certainty, 
and  a  gain ;  and,  if  the  workman  strain  his  weekly 
toil  to  the  uttermost,  he  knows  that  he  is  adding 
to  his  weekly  emoluments.  But  the  Silesian  ma« 
n«£BM5tnrers  have  always  proceeded  on  a  differeat 
footing ;  the  artisan  himself  pnrehases  the  yara, 
weaves  the  web,  and  brings  it  to  market  as  a  mer- 
chant. Thus  he  is  never  certain  of  gainii^  a  fiur- 
thing,  for  he  is  exposed  to  all  the  vidssitudes  of 
the  market.  ,  After  he  has  spent  days  and  nights 
at  his  loom,  scarcely  allowii^  himself  time  to 
snatch  his  miserable  meal»  he  knows  not  but  he 
may  be  forced  to  sell  his  cloth  at  a  price  which 
.will  not  even  cover  the  expense  of  the  materials 
wroT^ht  up  in  it.  Yet  he  must  sell ;  the  po<»'  man 
has  no  capital  but  his  hands ;  he  cannot  reserve  his 
work  for  a  m<Mre  favourable  opportunity  ;  he  must 
submit  to  fttarvation  to  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing new  materials*  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  decay  of  the  Silesian  manufactures  was  oidy 
in  its  commencement,  you  might  see  weavers  re* 
turning  from  the  town  to  their  distant  villagesywith 
tears  in  their  eyes,  and  not  a  sixpence  for  the  ex- 
pectant family  at  home.  The  evil  is  now  much 
more  general. 

Amid  this  decay  of  their  own  prosperity,  it  is 
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only  .natural  that  they  should  manifest  consider- 
able irritation  at  the  more  fortunate  lot  of  British 
manufacturers ;  and  this  imtadon  has  just  as  natn- 
rally  displayed  itself  in  the  utmost  credulity  re- 
garding all  stories  about  the  unfair  and  rascally 
expedients  by  which,  according  to  the  less  liberal^ 
this  preponderance  has  been  attained.  So  late  as 
1818,  it  was  printed  in  Silesia,  that  we  were  in 
the  Inbit  of  sending  Silesian  linen  to  foreign  mar- 
kets as  our  own  manufacture ;  that  our  traders  for- 
ged the  stamps  and  marks  of  the  principal  Silesian 
hausesy  and  purchased  their  linens,  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  them  down  to  sh<Hrter  lengths  than  they 
ought  to  be  of,  and  exporting  them  in  this  ftJsifled 
form,  to  ruin  the  duurapter  of  the  Silenan  manu- 
fiictures  I  Absurd  as  all  this  was,  it  was  so  widely 
credited,  that  the  principal  dealers  sent  a  notice 
to  be  inserted  in  the  new^apers^of  Bremen  and 
Hambuigh,  putting  all  quarters  of  the  linen-buy- 
ing globe  on  their  guard  against  the  rascaUy  tricks 
of  English  merchants ;  and  they  complained  much, 
that  English  influence  prevented  its  insertion  in 
the  Hamburgh  papers.  It  is  gratifying,  however, 
to  know,  that  a  SUesiah  defended  us'against  char- 
ges which  probably  never  reached  our  ears.  A  gen- 
tleman of  Hirschberg,  thorougUy  acquainted  with 
the  linen  trade  in  all  its  branches,  wrote  a  couple 
€i  articles  in  the  Provitmal'JBUitter^  exposing  at 
once  the  falsity  and  the  absurdity  of  the  thmg. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  seem  to  be 
inordinately  proud  of  their  rank  as  inhabitants  of 
the  principal  city,  of  the  district,  and  to  ascribe  to 
the  pleasures  of  their  own  society,  the  crowds  of 
visitors  who  repair  to  their  neighbourhood  in  sum- 
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mer  to  Tisit  the  imrantam  soenery,  orime  the  warm 
BpringB  which  lie  in  their  iddnity.  A  classical 
Burgomaster  took  it  into  his  head,  that  a  low,  fir*- 
clad  eminence  on  the  north  of  the  town,  was  Tery 
like  the  Grecian  seat  of  the  Moses ;  and  perhaps 
he  knew,  that  Opitz,  one  of  the  earliest  modern 
poets  of  Grermany,  had  been  called  **  the  Swan  of 
the  Bober."  Accordingly,  the  hillock  was  bapti* 
zed  Mount  Helicon,  and  a  temple  was  erected  on 
it,  and  dedicated,  not  to  the  Moses,  hot  Fredb- 
RICH  DsBf  EiMZiGBN,  (Frederick  the  Unique.) 
It  was  gratifying  to  a  Scotchman  to  find  the  woiks, 
and  hear  the  praises,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  even  in 
this  retired  comer.  All  over  Germany,  his  name 
is,  to  a  countryman,  almost  a  letter  of  introduction. 
The  neighbonrhood  abounds  with  mineral  wa- 
ters, which,  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
bring  into  the  villages  in  summer  and  autumn 
numbers  of  viritors,  from  whom  the  inhabitants 
gain  some  money,  and  learn  some  bad  customs. 
There  is  one  spring  so  impregnated  with  oxygen, 
that  the  common  people  crowd  to  it  on  Sundaj^, 
to  intoxicate  themselves  cheaply.*  Warmbrunn, 
however,  whose  springs  are  hot,  is'  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Silesian  baths,  and  is  particularly  fa- 
mous for  its  good  ^ects  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 
The  company  that  frequents  it  is  of  a  lower  cites 
than  that  which  enjoys  voluptuous  idleness  at  T&^ 
plitz  and  Carlsbad ;  but  they  ape  all  the  follies  of 
their  betters.  The  changeableness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  inconstancy  of  the  weather  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountains,  oppose  them- 
selves to  the  healing  influence  of  the  waters ;  and 
it  is  law  at  Warmbrunn,  that  all  salutations,  even 
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to  ladies,  shall  be  made,  not  by  nncoyering,  l)^t 
by  raising  the  hand  to  the  hat  d  la  militaire. 

Although  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding yiUf^s  are  supported  by  making  and 
cutting  glass,  and  by  a  number  of  extensiye  che- 
mical manulaBctories,  the  principal  employment  of 
the  population  is,  after  agriculture,  the  preparation 
of  flax  and  yam,  and  the  weaving  of  linen.  The 
soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  in  the  plains  which  sur- 
round Breslau ;  and  the  inconstancy  of  the  climate 
frequently  doubles  the  labour  and  expenditure  of 
the  agriculturist.  The  whole  country  is  exposed 
to  two  enemies,  sudden  and  yiolent  showers  of 
rain,  and  destructive  thunder-storms.  The  former 
are  called  by  the  country  people  Wolkenbruchey 
or  breakings  of  the  clouds ;  and  a  peasant  explain- 
ed thdr  production,  with  great  simplicity,  in  the 
following  way :  He  conceived  that  the  clouds  were 
a  sort  of  thin  bags,  just  strong  enough  to  contain 
the  rain,  and  that  all  went  on  well  so  long  as  they 
floated  abput  freely  in  the  air ;  but  that,  when  tiie 
wind  drove  them  i^;ainst  the  sides  or  smnmits  ^ 
the  mountains,  the  bag  burst,  and  the  rain  des- 
cended in  a  deluge.  The  hypothesis  is  quite  as 
scientific  as  Strepsiades's  theory  of  thunder.  These 
rains  are  never  of  long  continuance,  but  they  do 
incalculable  damage.  From  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated  grounds  lies 
along  slopes  more  or  less  steep.  In  spring,  after 
the  fields  have  been  sown,  a  WolkeifAruch  often 
sweeps  away  soil  and  seed  together.  In  summer, 
when  the  grain  is  considerably  above  groimd,  the 
torrent  from  the  clouds,  by  carrying  away  the 
earth,  leaves  its  roots  bare,  or  drowns  it  in  mud. 
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ThoBder-Btorms  are  equally  frequent  and  destruc- 
tive. In  the  end  of  April  and  beginning  of  May, 
it  thundered  daily  for  three  weeks  toge^r.  All 
the  houses  in  the  vDlages  are  built  of  wood,  and 
the  roofing  consists  of  thin  pieces  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, naUed  upon  each  other  like  slates.  Even 
the  upper  part  of  the  church  towen,  which  are 
most  exposed  to  lightning,  are  uniformly  of  wood. 
The  consequence  is,  that  in  this  part  of  Silesia, 
there  is  scarcely  a  village  or  a  church  which  has 
not  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  many  of 
them  have  had  this  misfortune  oftener  than  once. 
In  the  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  .country,  all  who 
can  afford  the  expense  arm  their  houses  with  con- 
ductors, and  the  frequency  of  the  practice  shows 
the  greatness  of  the  danger.  So  certain  is  it  held, 
that  the  lightning  will  produce  a  amflagrstion 
somewhere,  that  the  moment  the  storm  commen- 
ces, the  persons  who  Imve  charge  of  the  fire-en- 
gines must  repair  to  their  posts,  and  be  in  readi- 
ness to  act.  A  Protestant  clergyman  of  Hirsch- 
berg  was  killed  in  his  pulpit.  A  thunder-storm 
burst  over  the  town,  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  was 
preaching ;  the  top  of  the  pulpit  was  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  church  by  an  iron  chain  ; 
the  lightning  struck  the  spire,  penetrated  the  roof 
and  descended  along  the  chain.  The  wig  of  the 
old  man,  who  was  continuing  his  discourse  un- 
disturbed, was  seen  in  a  blaze ;  he  raised  his  hands 
to  his  head;  gave  a  convi^ive  start,  and  sunk  dead 
in  his  pulpit.  The  livid  traces  of  the  lightning  are 
stUl  visible  on  the  stone  bannister  of  the  pulpit  stair, 
which  it  split  in  making  its  way  to  the  pavement. 
The  Zacken,  an  impetuous  and  romantic  toe- 
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rent,  which  descends  from  the  westehi  part  of  the 
iDountams  to  join  the  Bober  at  Hirschberg,  some* 
times  presents  a  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Sile- 
sian  naturalists  have  as  yet  given  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  Its  waters  suddenly  disappear,  and 
always  at  some  distance  from  its  source ;  the  chan- 
nel remains  dry,  except  where  irregularities  in  the 
bottom  detain  a  portion  of  the  water  motionless 
in  pools,  or  the  stream  remains  tranquil  behind 
mill -dams.  The  period  of  the  absence  of  the  ri- 
ver varies  from  one  to  four  hours ;  it  is  then  ob- 
served to  rise,  at  first,  imperceptibly ;  but  speed- 
ily it  regathers  its  usual  sti-ength — ^fills  its  chan- 
nel— ^thunders  down  its  falls— -overflows  the  mill- 
dams — and  hastens  on  to  the  Bober,  as  impetuous 
and  noisy  as  it  was  three  hours  before.  The  cause 
of  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  at  the  sources  of  the 
river ;  for,  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  was  ob- 
served, it  began  only  beyond  Fetersdorf,  a  village 
not  more  than  five  miles  above  Hirschberg ;  the 
mill  of  Marienthal,  which  lies  much  nearer  the 
source  of  the  Zacken,  never  stopped  for  a  moment, 
while  from  Feitersdorf  to  the  Bober,  the  channel 
was  dry.  As  it  always  happens  in  December  or 
March,  the  explanation  generally  given  is,  that  its 
course  is  stopped  by  frost.  This  is  impossible  ; 
froet  would  act  much  more  vigorously  on  the  shal- 
low marshes,  high  up  on  the  mountains,  from 
which  the  river  springs,  than  on  the  large  and  im  - 
petnons  stream  at  a  much  lower  elevation.  Be- 
sides, on  the  day  the  phenomenon  happened,  the 
thermometer  was  only — 2^  of  Reaumur,  while, 
during  the  two  preceding  months,  it  had  varied 
from  -^5°  to  —12^,  without  any  change  being 
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observed  in  the  river.  Moreover^  if  frost  could  so 
suddenly  stop  a  full  impetuous  torrent,  and  so 
suddenly  let  it  loose  again,  after  an  hour's  inter- 
ruption^ it  certainly  would  not  spare  the  small  and 
shallow  brooks  which  are  its  humble  tributaries ; 
yet,  while  the  Zacken  is  gone,  these  brooks  keep 
leaping  down  into  his  deserted  channel  with  their 
customary  liveliness.  Another  hypothesis  is,  that, 
in  some  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  a  mass  oif 
snow  falls  down  into  the  bed,  and  dams  up  the 
river,  till  his  impetuosity  washes  it  away.     Bat 
these  Silesian  avalanches  are  gratuitous  creations. 
Though  the  mountains  were  covered  with  snow, 
there  was  none  in  the  valleys,  in  which  alone  the 
phenomenon  occurred.    Again,  such  an  interrup- 
tion would  have  produced,  in  a  few  minutes,  an 
inundation  of  the  river  above  the  point  at  which 
it  happened,  or  would  have  forced  the  river  into 
a  new  channel ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  either. 
The  banks,  likewise,  of  the  Zacken,  even  whexe 
his  channel  is  most  confined,  scarcely  render  such 
a  thing  possible.    They  are  either  so  low,  that 
snow,  when  it  has  once  fallen, 'wiir  lie  ^Hinquil  till 
it  dissolves ;  or  they  are  so  precipitous,  that  no 
snow  can  rest  upon  them  at  all ;  or  they  are  dark- 
ened   by  ancient    pines,  whose    umbrellaplike 
branches  receive  the  feathery  shower,  without  ever 
allowing  it  to  reach  the  ground,  and  throw  it  off, 
in  silvery  dust,   at  every  breath  of  wind  that 
blows.     In  the  middle  of  June  I  walked  through 
the  forests  which  hang  over  the  fall  of  the  Zadk- 
erle,  and  the  course  of  the  Zacken,  beneath  a  ca- 
nopy of  snow,  resting  on  the  branches  above,  while 
violets  and  wood-hyacinths  wereUossomingrich- 
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ly  below.     The  latest  hypothesis  takes  it  for 
granted,  that  wheneyer  an  interruption  of  the  ri- 
ver of  this  kind  takes  place,  some  abyss  has  open- 
ed in  some  part  of  its  channel ;  that  into  this  golf 
its  waters  poor  themselves,  till  it  is  either  fiUed,  or 
the  aperture  is  stopped  by  the  blocks  of  granite 
which  the  torrent  hurls  down  along  with  it ;  that 
it  then  flows  over  the  aperture  which,  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  it  had  flowed  iniOy  and  continues  its 
usual  course.     This  is  giving  much  too  literal  a 
meaning  to  "  the  thirsty  earth;"  these  subterranean 
drunkards,  and  unknown  throats  in  the  rocky 
channel,  are  altogether  gratuitous.  It  is  not  here> 
as  in  Camiola,  where  we  see  them,  with  our  own 
eyes,  swallowing  up  whole  rivers ;  here  we  have 
granite  and  basalt  to  deal  with,  instead  of  porous 
calcareous  rock.    When  geologists  take  "  natural 
convulsions*'  into  their  hands,  science  is  sure  to  be 
still  more  mortally  convulsed.     A  part  of  the  ri- 
ver, called  the  Schwarze  Woffy  has  even  been 
pointed  out  as  the  spot  through  whose  bottom  the 
thirsty  spirits  of  the  Riesengebirge  suck  in  the 
waters  of  the  Zacken.   Now,  the  Schwarze  Wog 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  ugly,  deep,  dark,  dismal  pool, 
in  which  even  the  river  seems  to  stand  still,  for  a 
moment,  eddying  back  in  horror  from  the  gloomy 
walls  above  him ;  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
about  it  to  make  any  one  believe  that  there  is  a 
funnel  below ;  and  why  should  this  funnel  open 
only  now  and  then,  and  open  only  in  winter  ?* 

*  The  recoided  instances  of  the  disappeaianoe  of  the  Zack- 
en are  the  followiog  : — 

1703,  March  17,  from  6  to  9  a.  M. 
1746,  Marpfa  time  not  observed. 

VOL.  II.  h 
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^Though  the  Sdmedcoppe  rises  to  the  h^fal  of 
4900  feet,  the  ascent  is  by  no  means  difficult  ex- 
cept towards  the  veiy  summit.    To  climb' it  firom 
Hiischberg,  and  retmn,  would  be  no  overpower* 
ing  day's  woik ;  but,  as  ^  natives  would  esteem 
it  barbarism  not  to  be  on  the  top  when  the  son 
rises,  ^e  night  is  commonly  speit  in  a  hatud^  or 
hnt,  very  near  the  snmmit  of  the  mountain.   The 
scenery  round  the  bottom  is  extremely  wild  and 
romantic.     The  prospect  below,  as,  at  every  new 
ascent,  yon  look  back  on  the  vale  of  Hirscobeig, 
with  its  numerous  green  he^hts,  scattered  villages, 
and  laughing  fields,  is  delicious  ;  but  still  there  is 
a  want  of  imposing  masses  of  water,  though  there 
is  no  want  of  rapid  and  cheerful  rivulets.     On  a 
scanty  and  bold  projection  of  the  rock  stands  the 
ruins  of  the  Kienast,  so  separated  on  all  sides  from 
the  body  of  the  mountain  by  precipitous  dells,  ex- 
cept where  a  narrow  ledge  on  th^  south  connects 
it  with  the  hill,  that  the  raising  of  a  single  draw* 
bridge  must  have  rendered  it  utteriy  inaccessible. 
Enough  of  the  outer  wall  still  remains,  to  pre- 
serve the  memory  of  the  fEur  Cnnigunda,  equally 
celebrated  for  her  charms  and  her  cruelty.     She 
was  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lord  of  the 


1773,  March  19,  from  5  to  9  a.  m. 

1785,  Dec.  3,  three  hours. 

1797,  March  13,  from  4  to  6  A.x. 

1797,  March  19,  from  5  to  7  a.  m. 

1810,  Dec.  10,  from  6)  to  7&  a.  m. 
-   It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only  occasions 
on  which  the  phenomenon  has  presented  itself,  or  that  the 
first  of  them  was  the  earliest ;  but  they  are  the  only  instan- 
ces of  which  any  account  has  been  preserved. 
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Kienast,  and  the  most  blooming  of  Silesian  beau- 
ties. Her  wealth  and  charms  attracted  crowds  df 
knightly  wooers  to  her  father's  castle  ;  but  the 
maiden^  like  another  Camilla,  was  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  boisterous  exercise  of  the  chase,  in 
which  she  excelled  many  of  her  suitors ;  she  would 
listen  to  no  tale  of  love,  and  dreaded  marriage  as 
she  did  a  prison.  At  length,  to  free  herself  from 
flJi  importunities,  she  made  a  solemn  yow  never  to 
give  her  hand  but  to  the  knight  who  should  ride 
round  the  castle  on  the  outer  wall.  Now,  this 
wall  18  not  only  too  narrow  to  furnish  a  secure  or 
pleasing  promenade  in  any  circumstances,  but, 
throughout  nearly  its  whole  course,  it  runs  along 
the  very  brink  of  hideous  precipices,  and  in  one 
place  hangs  over  a  Inghtful  abyss,  which,  till  this 
day^  bears  the  name  of  Hell.  The  number  of  the 
lady's  lovers  rapidly  diminished.  The  more  pru- 
dent wisely  considered,  that  the  prize  was  not 
worth  the  risk  ;  the  vain  proposed  themselves  to 
the  trial,  in  the  hope  that  their  presence  would 
mollify  Cunigunda's  heart,  and  procure  a  dispen- 
sation from  the  hard  condition  ;  but  the  mountain- 
beauty  was  proof  against  all  arts,  and,  when  the 
moment  of  danger  came,  the  courage  of  the  suitor 
generally  gave  way.  History  has  not  recorded 
the  precise  number  of  those  who  actually  made 
the  attempt ;  it  is  only  certain,  that  every  one  of 
them  broke  bis  neck,  (as  he  well  deserved,)  and 
the  lady  lived  on.  in  her  wild  and  virgin  indepen- 
dence. At  length,  a  young  and  handsome  knight 
af^eared  at  the  castle  gate,  and  requested  to  be 
admitted  to  the  presence  of  its  mistress,  that  he 
night  try  his  fortune.     Cunignnda  received  him, 
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aad  her  hoar  was  come ;  his  numl7  beaiUy,  the 
courtesy  of  his  behaviour,  and  bis  noble  spirit, 
made  her  repent,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  price 
which  she  had  set  upon  her  hand.  Haying  ref^ei- 
▼ed,  in  presence  of  the  inmates  of  the  casUe,  her 
promise  to  become  his  bride,  if  he  should  return 
in  safety  from  the  trial,  he  rode  forth  to  the  wall, 
accompanied  by  the  tears  and  wishes  of  the  re- 
pentant beauty.  In  a  short  time,  a  shout  from  the 
menials  announced  that  the  adventure  had  been 
achieved  ;  and  Cunigunda,  exulting  that  she  was 
conquered,  hastened  into  the  court,  which  the 
triumphant  knight  was  just  entering,  to  meet  his 
ardent  caresses.  But  the  knight  stood  aloof, 
gloomy  and  severe.  ^<  I  can  claim  you,*'  said  he  ; 
"  but  I  am  come,  and  I  have  risked  my  life,  not 
to  win  your  hand,  but  to  humble  your  pride,  and 
punish  your  barbarity^' — and  thereupon  he  read 
her  a  harsh  lecture  on  the  cruelty  and  arrogance 
of  her  conduct  towards  her  suitors.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  weeps  at  recording,  that  he  finished  his 
oration  by  giving  the  astonished  beauty  a  box  on 
the  ear,  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and  galloped  forth 
from  the  gate.  It  was  the  Landgrave  Albert  of 
Thuringia,  already  a  married  man,  and  who  had 
long  trained  his  favourite  steed  to  this  perilous 
exercise.  The  memory  of  the  ulterior  fate  of  Cu- 
nigunda has  not  survived. 

Such  tradition^,  and  especially  the  exploits  of 
the  mischievous  spirit  Number-Nip  (^Riibezahlf)* 

*  This  perished  spirit,  so  well  known  from  our  nursery 
tales,  has  left  behind  him  a  very  uncertain  character.  The 
legends  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  mowi- 
tain  valleys,  sometimes  represent  him  as  the  most  good-na- 
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wbo  haB  disappeared  liom  the  Mountains  of  the 
dnoe  a  chapel  was  buih  on  the  Schnee* 


tvfed  of  spirits,  and  sometimes  as  taking  delight  in  nothing 
but  doing  mischief.  He  stood  out  for  a  short  space,  after 
the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  the  summit  of  his  mountain,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  the  first  time  that 
mass  was  performed  in  it  was  the  signal  for  his  departure. 
Tlioagli  he  never  re-appeaied  himself,  his  hosts  of  tiny 
subjects,  loath  to  quit  their  ancient  abodes,  lingered  long 
behind  him,  till  bad  usage,  about  fifty  years  ago,  drove 
them  away.  They  employed  themselves,  in  the  bosrels  of 
the  mountain,  in  manufacturing  all  sorts  of  household 
ntenaUs,  which  they  readily  gave,  or  lent  out,  to  the  neigh* 
boaring  yillagers,  on  receiving  a  small  meat-ofiering  and 
donk-offiving  in  return.  The  daughter  of  a  villager  waa 
about  to  be  married.  Her  father  went  up  to  ^*  RUbezahrs- 
Habitation,"  a  collection  of  huge  granite  blocks  tossed 
together  in  wild  confusion,  and  requested  the  spirits  to 
famish  the  bridegroom's  house^  and  lend  him  the  neces- 
sary dishes  and  utensils  for  the  wedding  festival.  Uis* 
prayer  was  sranted,  with  the  condition  tliat,  on  the  mar.^ 
riage  night,  be  would  place  a  fixed  portion  of  the  marriage 
sapper  on  a  rock  which  was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  return 
the  spits,  and  knives,  and  forks,  next  day.  The  spurits* 
hBpt  their  word,  but  the  niggardly  chmrl  broke  his ;  he  ate 
np  the  supper,  and  retained  the  dishes.  The  spirits  then 
finally  resolved  to  desert  for  ever  so  ungrateful  a  people^ 
In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  these  little,  kindly 
creatures,  not  one  of  them  more  than  a  foot  and  a  hau 
high,  were  seen  marching  in  long  array,  through  the 
standing  com,  which,  next  morning,  scarcely  seemed  to 
have  been  touched,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  joined 
their  old  master  in  some  region  more  friendly  to  superna- 
tural spirits,  and  more  grateful  for  supernatural  assistance* 
This  matter,  triflmg  as  it  is,  furnishes  an  amusing  in« 
stance  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  men  who  pretend  to 
learning  will  sometimes  write  downright  nonsense,  and  of 
the  huge  interval  that  separates  artificial  erudition  from 
straight-forward  dearaess  of  intellect*  A  disputed  text  m 
Virgil  or  Homer  could  not  have  produced  more  various 
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koppe,  tkou^  hi8  pnlpit  and  garden  still  remain, 
commonly  while  away  the  hours  of  night  among 
the  twenty  or  thirty  wanderers  who  assemble  at 
evening  from  different  parts  of  the  monntains,  in 
the  HempeMHwdty  to  start,  long  before  the  son, 
for  the  rest  of  the  ascent.  There  are  no  conre- 
niences  for  sleeping  in  the  rude  chcUety  and  even 
very  few  for  eating  and  drinking ;  bnt  company 
dispels  fatigne,  and  those  who  have  some  fore- 
thought load  their  guides  with  the  necessaries  of 

resdlngs,  than  the  name  of  this  amusing  goblm  has  done. 
His  name,  RUbezahlf  means  jost  Turmp^nmmberm  Our 
trandatoi  of  the  legends  concerning  him  was,  theiefoie, 
perfectly  right  in  caUing  him  Number-Nip,  although  he 
inverted  the  position  of  the  elements  of  the  original  com- 
pound ;  and  the  first  tale  in  his  collection  gives  the  tn&e, 
.popular,  legendary  origin  of  the  name,  an  origin  just  as 
authentic  as  the  existence  of  the  spirit  himself,.-4md  in 
this  lies  the  fictitious  fitness  of  the  tradition.  But  erudite 
Germans,  though  they  allow  that^  the  appellation,  as  it 
stands,  means  Tumip-number,  insist  on  referring  it  to  a 
classical  origin,  or  finding  in  it  some  disguise  of  a  foreign 
phrase.  One  maintains,  that  BiibezM  is  a  corruption  of 
Rtetenzahlf  (Giant-number,)  and  peoples  the  Schneekoppe 
with  whole  legions  of  Goliaths.  A  second,  adopting  the 
giants,  supposes,  that  the  Silesian  booos,  at  a  time  when 
they  could  neither  read  nor  write,  called  the  spirit  Giant- 
number,  because  they  betieved  him  to  have  piled  their 
mountains  upon  each  other,  tu  the  gtanU  did  PeUon  oa 
Oita  to  storm  Olympus,  Excellent !  The  third,  likewise,  is 
both  gigantesque  and  classical.  According  to  him,  the  name 
is  merely  a  corruption  of  Ries  Encelad,  tlie  Giant  Ence- 
ladus.  Better  still !  A  fourth  runs  away  to  France,  to  find 
the  origin  of  the  pure  German  name  of  a  German  hobgoUin, 
and  is  quite  sure  that  Ruhezahl  is  only  a  corruption  of 
Rot  des  VaUSes*  Beat  of  aXL  I  Somebody  or  other  has  very 
justly  remarked,  that  there  are  things  so  close  to  a  man^s 
eyes  that  he  cannot  see  ihmu 
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life.    On  tbis  occasion,  a  considerable  part  of  the 
motley  assemblage  consisted  of  Burschen  ;  tbey 
were  extremely  sociable^  and  sang  their  songs  all 
nigbt  long,  nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain,  with  infinite  glee*  About  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  the  word  was  given  to  move,  and  twen- 
ty minutes,  easy  ascent' placed  the  wholie  party, 
liot  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  on  the 
t<^  of  the  long  ridge,  four  thousand  four  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  on  which  his  steep  and  pyrami- 
dal summit  rests  as  on  a  base.  The  most  trouble- 
some thing  in  the  ascent  is,  the  quantity  of  thick- 
ly tangled  knieholz  or  krummholz,  knee-wood  or 
crooked- wood,  which  covers  the  sides  of  the  Rie- 
sengebirge,  as  it  does  so  many  of  the  Styrian 
mountains.     It  is  a  species  of  fir ;  but,  instead  of 
growing  upright,  it  creeps  along  the  ground,  in 
which  most  of  its  branches  fix  themselves,  and  ve- 
getate like  new  roots.     Some  of  them,  however, 
grow  upwards,  but  extremely  stunted,  seldom 
reaching  the  height  of  ten  feet.    It  diminishes  in 
quantity  as  the  devation  increases,  and  the  long 
ridge  of  the  chain  wears,  in  general,  no  other 
covering  than  scattered  fragments  or  decomposed 
portions  of  its  own  rock.  Some  of  these  fragments 
of  granite  are  of  great  size ;  one  of  the  DrdHeine 
is  a  solid  mass  fifty  feet  high.    The  proper  sum- 
mit itself  is  equally  bare,  and  much  steeper  than 
the  lower  part  of  the  mountain.    It  rises,  in  a 
somewhat  pyramidal  form,  between  &ye  and  six 
hundred  feet  above  its  elevated  )>ase.  The  ascent 
is  fatiguing,  for  the  loose  stones,  over  which  you 
must  mount,  are  perpetually  giving  way  beneath 
your  feeU    The  summit  is  not  broad,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  a  small  chapel, 
in  which  mass  is  performed  thrice  a-year.  As  the 
chapel  is  never  open  bat  on  these  occasions,  it  af- 
fords no  shelter  to  the  traveller  amid  the  drizzling 
vapours,  and  passing  snow-showers  which  so  fre- 
quently visit  the  Schneekoppe,  even  in  the  heat 
of  summer;  but  it  protected  Us  against  a  bitt^ 
north-west  wind,  by  receiving  us  under  its  lee- 
ward side,  just  as  the  first  faint  strokes  of  light 
were  beginning  to  glimmer  over  the  far-distant 
Carpathians.  When,  at  length,  the  sun  himself 
came  forth,  the  German  wanderers  displayed  an 
example  of  that  enthusiastic  feeling  which  distin- 
guishes their  coantrymen.  There  happened  to  be 
an  old  clergyman  in  the  company.  The  rising  orb 
had  no  sooner  burst  upon  us,  illuminating  first 
our  mountain  pinnacle,  and  then  lighting  up  the 
Bohemian  summits  to  the  south,  "  like  gems  upon 
the  brow  of  nigh^,"  than  he  took  off  his  hat,  and 
saying,  "  My  children,  let  us  praise  the  God  of 
nature,"  began  to  sing  one  of  Luther's  psalms. 
The  others  joined  him  with  much  devotion ;  even 
the  Burschen  behaved  with  greater  gravity  than 
might  have  been  expected. 

At  such  an  elevation,  and  with,  on  one  side,  at 
least,. a  comparatively  open  country,  the  prospect 
is  necessarily  extensive  ;  but  it  is  likewise  yery 
Varied  in  its  character.  The  rich,  the  cultivated, 
and  populous  scenery  is  on  the  north,  towards  Si- 
lesia ;  on  the  south,  towards  Bohemia,  all  is  sub- 
lime and  terrific.  In  this  direction,  the  side  of  the 
mountain  yawns  at  once  into  an  irregular  rocky 
abyss,  formed  of  the  jRiesengnmd  and  ^t^pcn- 
ffrundf  which  presents  an  almost  perpendicular. 
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descent  of  two  tbonsand  feet.  Behind,  the  pros- 
pect is  filled  up  with  imposing  masses  of  monn- 
tain  and  precipices  ;  and  here  and  there  some  of 
the  small  Bohemian  towns  are  indistinctly  seen 
throngh  the  intersecting  valleys.  To  the  west, 
likewise,  the  view  consists  principally  of  moun- 
tains ;  bnt  on  the  north,  the  most  beauttfnl  and 
fertile  part  of  Silesia,  from  Hirschberg  to  the 
Oder,  is  spread  out  like  a  map.  Even  Breslau  is 
said  to  he  sometimes  visible ;  and  it  is  not  its  dis- 
tance that  can  place  it  beyond  the  eye ;  for,  in  a 
right  line,  it  cannot  be  more  than  forty-five  miles 
from  the  Schneekoppe  ;  but  it  lies  in  a  low  level 
coimtry,  and  is  confounded  with  the  plain. 

The  descent  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountain  to  Schmiedeberg  is  more  easy  and  gra- 
dual than  on  the  opponte  side.  The  country  still 
continues  rich  and  populous.    Schmiedebei^  and 
Landshut  are  smaller  towns  than  Hirschberg,  and 
are  langmdung  under  the  same  decay  of  manu- 
fectures.    Landshut  is  close  upon  the  Bohemian 
frontier,  and  just  beyond  the  confine  are  the  rocks 
of  Adersbach.     They  are  apparently  the  remains 
of  a  mountain  of  sandstone,  which  has  been  split 
in  all  directions,  and  much  of  its  matter  either 
decomposed,  or  washed  away  by  water,  so  that 
you  can  literally  walk  through  its  interior,  as  if 
through  the  streets  of  a  city.    It  is  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  rocks  of  the  Saxon  Switzer- 
land, and  its  masses  do  not  so  uniformly  exhibit 
traces  of  the  action  of  water ;  for,  though  the  edges 
are  sometimes  round,  they  are  as  often  perfectly 
sharp  and  angular.  The  alleys  which  lead  through 
the  mountain  vary  extremely  in  width ;  in  some 
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pftrts  they  are  so  narrow  that  it  is  diffiealt  to  pan 
through  them ;  in  others  they  form  spacious  wtSka 
or  sweH  out  into  ample  courts.  In  geneiai,  they 
are  open  above,  the  mountain  being  separated  to 
its  very  summit ;  but  this  is  not  universally  the 
case,  for  sometimes  the  rocky  sides  gradually  ap- 
proach as  they  ascend,  and  meet  above  in  an  an- 
gle. At  one  place,  a  rivulet  which  flows  along  the 
summit  rushes  down  through  an  aperture  into  the 
bowels  of  the  mass,  and  fcn'ms,  in  its  interior,  a 
very  brisk  and  noisy  cascade.  The  walls  of  rock 
themselves  which  line  these  natural  streets  seldom 
present  any  extent  of  unbroken  surface;  they  are 
always  split  by  secondary  apertures,  which  are 
much  more  numerous  below  than  towards  the  top 
— seldom  run  up  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
rock,  and  commonly  terminate  in  an  acute  ai^le* 
In  the  outskirts  of  the  whole  are  some  insulated 
masses  of  singular  forms.  The  most  remarkable 
goes  under  the  name  of  the  Zvekerhuif  or  Sugar- 
loaf,  but  it  is  inverted.  It  stands  aloneon  the  plain, 
at  some  distance  from  the  main  body  of  the  rocks. 
Where  it  springs  from  the  ground,  it  is  very  nar- 
row ;  but,  as  it  rises,  which  it  does  to  a  height  of 
about  sixty  feet,  it  regularly  increases  in  breadth, 
presenting  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
cone  placed  on  its  apex.  The  pool  of  water  in 
which  it  stands  was  formed  by  the  curiosity  of 
some  strangers  who  dug  round  its  base,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  still  continued  to  diminish  under 
ground,  and  how  deep  it  was  set  in  the  earth. 
They  had  not  gone  far,  when  they  met  with  the 
solid  sandstone  rock  below,  of  which  this  mass  is 
merely  a  projecticm. 
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-  The  whole  extent  of  this  rocky  wilderness  is 
folly  foor  miles  in  length,  bat  not  more  than  two 
in  breadth.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  sand- 
stone ridge  which  runs  up  into  the  comity  of 
Glatz;  and  the  nearer  you  approach  the  main  body 
of  the  chain,  from  which  this  is,  as  it  were,  an  off- 
shoot, the  more  compact  does  the  rock  become  ; 
one  alley  terminates  after  another,  and  at  last 
there  remains  only  the  solid  impenetrable  moun- 
tain, with  its  dark  covering  of  firs.    Few  of  the 
houses,  if  the  regular  walls  which  run  along  these 
alleys  may  be  so  termed,  are  more  than  100  feet 
high.     All  the  theories  which  have  been  started 
to  explain  the  origin  of  the  phenomenon  termi- 
nate in  this,  that  water  has  gradually  washed  away 
the  softer  parts  of  the  rock.  This  supposes  a  very 
strangely  heterogeneous  rock ;  because  that  softer 
substance,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  must  have 
constituted  great  part  of  the  whole,  and  must  have 
been  dispersed  through  it  in  irregular  masses ;  for 
all  the  innumerable  triangular  apertures  in  the 
walls,  broad  below,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
above,  not  penetrating  deep  into  the  rock,  nor 
splitting  it  to  its  very  summit,  must  have  been  fill- 
ed with  this  more  yielding  substance.     There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  rock  was  not  entire- 
ly homogeneous ;  and  the  soil  in  the  different  pas- 
sages is  a  deposition  of  sand,  evidently  from  the 
main  body  of  the  mountain.  Then  comes  the  dif- 
ficulty, why  certain  parts  should  have  been  wash- 
ed away,  and  others  spared  ?    The  sharp,  angular 
edges  of  the  different  masses,  likewise,  are  not 
eaffiily  reconciled  with  the  action  of  the  water  with 
which  they  must  have  been  so  long  in  contact. 
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Phioeeding  eastwards  from  Adersbach  to  Glatz, 
the  capital  of  the  fertile  and  beaatifdl  county  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  you  still  continae,  for  some 
miles,  in  Bohemia,andit  is  impossible  not  to  remark 
the  great  di£Perence  between  the  population  on  the 
Austrian  side,  and  that  on  the  Prussian  side  of  the 
frontier.  Hitherto,  sofar  as  you  hare  come  in  Lower 
Silesia,  all  has  been  industry  and  activity ;  you  have 
scarcely  arrived  at  Adersbach,  when  idleness  and 
beggary  surround  you  in  a  thousand  forms.  The 
conntnr  is  delicious.  Braunau,  the  only  Bohemian 
town  through  which  I  passed,  lies  in  a  lovely  plain, 
offering  every  thing  to  supply  the  wants  of  men, 
and  running  up,  on  all  sides,  into  romantic,  wood- 
ed platforms,  which  present  a  great  deal  to  gratify 
their  taste ;  but  the  population  seemed  to  be  ut- 
terly sunk  in  poverty,  ignorance,  and  superstition. 
Mendicity  crowds  upon  you  with  as  much  fre- 
quency and  importunacy  as  in  the  States  of  the 
Church ;  the  people  sing  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  and 
will  beg  rather  than  work.  The  beggary  dimi- 
nishes, but  unfortunately  the  ignorance  and  su- 
perstition  still  continue,  after  you  have  re-entered 
the  Prussian  dominions  at  Wiinsdielburg.  Under 
Catholic  Austria,  every  mode  of  oppression  «Bd 
discouragement  was  practised  against  the  Silesian 
Protestants.  Though  in  many  places  they  were 
the  more  numerous  party,  it  was  esteemed  a  great 
boon  that  they  were  allowed  to  have  sixcfaurdies 
in  the  whole  province.  When  Protestant  Frede- 
rick conquered  it,  and  made  good  his  possession 
by  seven  years  of  the  most  wonderfrd  exerti^ms 
that  ever  monarch  put  forth,  he  placed  both  par- 
ties on  the  same  footing  :  and,  where  Catholics 
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were  then  numerous,  they  have  not  dimmished. 
At  Albemdorf,  a  village  between  Wiinschelburg 
and  Glats,  I  was  assured  that  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand pilgrims  repair  to  it  annually  to  pray  in  its 
gaady,  gimcrack  church,  and  to  meditate  up  an 
eminence,  along  the  slope  of  which  some  fool  or 
another  has  built  a  crowd  of  small  chapels,  in  exact 
imitation,  as  these  poor  people  most  conscientious- 
ly believe,  of  Mount  Calvary.  Their  roads  are  im- 
passable ;  but  at  every  half  mile  a  Virgin  is  stuck 
upon  a  tree.  One  was  adorned  with  an  inscrip- 
tion which  hsuled  her  as  **  The  true  Lily  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  the  Blooming  Rose  of  Celjes- 
ttal  Voluptuousness  I"* 

The  long  journey  from  Glatz,  through  Upper 
Silesia,  to  Cracow,  presents  little  that  is  inte- 
resting. The  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Poland,  the  farther  he  recedes  from  the 
industry  and  intelligence  of  the  pure  German  por- 
tions of  the  province ;  instead  of  Saxon  activity 
and  liveliness,  he  encounters  Polish  misery  and 
servility.  Till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Silesia  formed  an  integral  part  of  Poland  ;  and  it 
has  received  all  its  arts  and  industry  from  German 
colonists.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  Hungary,  Tran- 
sylvania, and  the  Bannat;  the  most  flourishing 
spots  are  uniformly  those  which,  for  centuries,  have 
been  the  abodes  of  German  settlers.  Their  intro- 
duction into  fiiilesia  was  a  bold  experiment.  The 
province  had  already  become  an  appanage  of  a 

*  Sey  gegrtiMet !  Du  wahres  Lilchen 
Der  heiligen  Dreyfaltiglwit ! 
Sey  gegriisAet !  Du  blUhende  Rose 
Der  hiounllschen  WoUustbarkeit ! 
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younger  branch  of  the  sovereign  family  of  Poland ; 
Bodislflos,  one  of  three  sons  among  whom  it  was 
ditided  on  the  death  of  their  common  father,  re- 
ceived Breslauy  and  the  greater  part  of  what  now 
forms  Middle  Silesia.  Knowing  that  his  relation 
on  the  Polish  throne  entertained  designs  against 
Silesia,  and  believing  that,  in  case  of  so  nneqnal  a 
atmggle,  he  could  not  repose  confidence  in  his  Si- 
lesian  subjects,  whom  time  and  custom,  with  all 
the  deep-rooted  prejudices  which  they  generate, 
had  tied  to  the  Polish  crown,  he  adopted  the  ex- 
pedient of  mixing  his  natural  )bom  subjects  with 
foreigners  who  should  gradually  acquire  the  pre- 
dominance, and,  having  no  natural  attachment  to 
the  power  which  he  dreaded,  would  defend  with 
vigour  the  government  that  had  favoured  their  set- 
tlement, and  protected  their  infant  establishments. 
To  the  fears  of  the  pious  Bodislaus,  in  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  twelfth  century,  Silesia  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  culture.  These  German  colonists  brought 
along  with  them  their  national  industry,  and  the 
rudiments  of  such  arts  as  they  themselves  knew. 
They  were  governed  by  German  laws ;  the  flou- 
lishing  condition  to  which  theircommunities  speed- 
ily raised  themselves,  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  country,  extended  at  once  their  influence 
and  their  numbers.  Favoured  by  the  frequent  con- 
tests with  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and,  still  more, 
by  the  disputed  rights,  or  rather  claims,  of  Bohe- 
mia and  Hungary,  they  gradually  made  their  peo- 
ple and  their  language  triumphant,  in  the  greatest 
part  of  this  fertile  and  beautiful  province. 

Cracow  neither  requires  nor  deserves  any  detail- 
ed description.  The  ancient  and  magnificent  capi- 
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tal  of  the  Polish  monarchs  now  consists  of  palaces 
without  inhabitants,  and  inhabitants  without  bread ; 
and  only  the  improbable  event  of  the  restoration 
of  Poland  will  relieve  it  from  the  desolation  that 
rei^s  in  its  streets,  and  the  misery  that  pines  with- 
in  it8«  houses.  The  liberators  of  Europe,  too  jeal« 
OU8  of  each  other  to  allow  any  one  of  themselves 
to  retain  a  city  which,  as  a  frontier  position,  would 
have  been  of  so  much  value,  performed  the  farce 
of  erecting  it  into  a  free  town«  Cracow,  deprived 
of  every  outlet  to  industry,  and  every  source  of 
rerenue,  was  left  to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  govern- 
ment and  an  university.  Downed  by  her  high  pro- 
teetors  with  a  few  miles  of  territory,  and  some 
hundreds  of  beggared  peasants,  she  was  married 
to  penury  and  annihilation.     The  sensible  among 
her  citizens  are  by  no  means  proud  of  their  use- 
less independence  ;  and  even  the  senators  iH'eak 
jokes  with  melancholy  bittemesaion  their  mendi- 
cant republic     There  are  neither  arts  nor  manu- 
factures ;  the  surrounding  country  is  abundantly 
fruitful^  but  the  peasantry  who  cultivate  it  have  no 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  no  stimulus  to  exertion. 
No  spot  in  Europe  can  present  a  more  squalid  m* 
ral  population  than  that  which  basks  in  the  sun  in 
the  public  places  of  Cracow  on  a  market-day. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews; 
they  are  sunk  still  lower  than  the  peasantry  in  un- 
cjefuiliness  and  misery,  and  appear  to  be  still  less 
sensible  to  it.    The  part  of  the  city  which  they 
inhabit  is  scarcely  approachable ;  two  or  three  fa- 
milies, men,  women,  and  children,  pigs,  dogs,  and 
poultry,  wallow  together  in  the  mire  of  some  sick- 
ening and  low<roofed  hovel.  The  Poles  complain 
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of  them  as  one  great  cause  of  the  rapid  decay  of 
the  city.  They  say  that  the  Jews  ha^e  gotten  into 
their  hands  all  the  trade  that  remains  to  it ;  for, 
pnrchasiDg  cheaply  by  the  practice  of  rascally  arts, 
and  liying  in  a  manner  which  scarcely  requires  ex- 
penditure, they  nndersell  their  Christian  compe- 
titors. The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Poland  is  itself 
a  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  state.  Onee  in- 
habited by  the  Castmirs,  the  Sigimnunds,  and  the 
.  Sobieslds,  it  is  now  the  abode  of  tattered  paupers, 
and  even  these  are  principally  dependent  on  ca- 
sual revenues  for  the  pittance  which  merely  sup- 
ports life. 

Adjoining  the  palace  is  the  cathedral,  in  which 
the  Polish  monarchs  were  wont  to  be  crowned  and 
buried.  In  its  general  style  it  may  be  called  Gro- 
thic,  but  the  subordinate  ornaments  aim  at  the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  south.  The  altars  are  so  cum- 
bered with  pillarG^  and  the  columns  which  separate 
the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  so  stuck  round  with 
monuments  and  tablets,  that  the  whole  has  a  heavy 
and  confused  appearance.  Nearly  all  the  orna- 
ments, likewise,  are  formed  of  a  black  marble, 
which  is  found  in  id>undance  in  the  neighbonriiood 
of  Cracow,  and  has  been  lavishly  consumed  in  its 
churches ;  its  gloomy  hue  contrasts  strangely  with 
the  brilliantly  gilded  saints  who  are  crowded  into 
every  comer.  The  architectural  effect  of  the  long 
and  ample  nave  is  spoiled  by  the  gorgeous  tomb 
and  altar  of  St  Stanislaus,  which  entirely  divide 
it,  and  seem  to  be  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
church.  On  the  altar  lies  liie  body  of  the  saint, 
contained  in  a  coffin  of  massive  silver,  six  feet 
long,  which  is  supported  by  four  female  figures, 
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about  balf  tbe  size  of  ^  life^  ftoMoadd  in  the  same 
metaL  A  nmnber  of  tall  flilver  eandelabras  are 
ranged  before  it ;  aad  on  higb  is  suspended  a  knge 
lampy  equally  sacred  and  costly.  If  the  man  did 
not  deserve  all  tins  for  his  Tirtues,  he,  at  leasts 
merited  it  by  his  miracles ;  for  he  is  one  of  the  few 
saints  in  the  calendar  who  hare  gone  the  length  of 
raising  t)ie  dead^  (but  he  did  it  for  the  protection 
of  chinrch-property,)  and  the  story  is  worked  in  re* 
lief  on  his  silver  coffin.  His  death  was  tragicali 
and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  somewhat  out  of  the  way.  St 
Stanislaus  was  bishop  of  Cracow,  imder  Boleslaus 
II.,  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  Bo-> 
leslans  was  a  headstrong  and  qnarrdsome  prince, 
and  spent  his  whole  reign  in  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bours. He  had  kept  his  army  in  the  field  seven 
years ;  and  the  ladies  at  home,  esteeming  this  long 
desertion  by  their  husbands  a  virtual  annulling  of 
all  matrimonial  obligations^  selected  new  compa* 
nions  from  among  their  very  slaves.  The  autlM>r- 
ity  of  the  king  could  not  ditain  his  warriors  a  mo- 
ment longOT ;  they  hastened  home,  and  exacted  a 
bloody  vengeance  from  the  faithless  fair  ones,  as 
well  as  from  their  imprudent  mates.  Boleslaus 
fidlowed,  breathing  wrath  against  the  knights  who 
had  abandoned  him  in  the  field,  and  the  l»^es  who 
had  occasioned  their  desertion.  He  beheaded  or 
hanged  a  considerable  number  of  both,  and  con« 
deamed  the  women  whom  he  spared  to  suckle 
dogs,  as  a  symbol  of  the  unnatural  connexion  which 
they  had  formed  with  their  menials.  The  good 
bi^op  could  endure  ndther  the  bloodshed,  nor 
this  unchristian  sort  of  wet-nursing ;  he  reprimand- 
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ed  the  monarch  for  his  lawlew  craehissy  and  th« 
remtaiiGe  of  the  priest  only  inflamed  the  rough 
warrior.  The  biwop,  strong  in  his  apostoliod 
dignity,  excommunicated  the  king,  and  refosed 
hun  admittance  to  the  mass,  which  he  was  perfram« 
ing  in  a  small  church  still  called  the  Siamdmu' 
Kirehe*  The  infuriated  Boleslans  borst  int»  the 
chmvh  by  force,  and,  with  his  own  hand,  minder, 
ed  thebishopon  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Theihuaders 
of  Rome  were  immediately  hurled  against  him  ; 
and,  compelled  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  he  short- 
ly afterwards  pat  a  period  to  his  life  in  exile  in 
Hungary.  Stanislaus  wa3  canonized ;  the  wooden 
churdi  in  which  he  was  murdered  was  converted, 
by  the  generosity  of  the  pious,  into  a  respectable 
stone  edifice ;  and  although  it  consisted  entirely 
of  wood  when  St  Stanislaus  fell,  it  so  iu^pened 
that  some  of  his  blood  stained  the  stone  wait 
which  afterwards  was  built,  and  is  still  devoutly 
visited  and  kissed  by  hundrads  of  believing  Pirfes.: 
The  cathedral  is  crowded  with  the  monuments 
of  Polish  kings.  Those  of  the  earlier  sovermgns 
are  in  the  usual  form,  of  massy  saroophaguses, 
whose  sides  are  covered  with  rude  sculpture,  and 
on  whose  top  is  extended  the  stiff  effigy  of  the  de- 
funct, with  crown,  soeptro,  and  r^al  robes.  One 
of  the  oldest  is  that  of  Casimh:  the  Great,  the  first, 
and,  for  cmturies,  the  only  Polish  monarch  who 
succeeded  in  remedying  some  of  the  evils  which 
had  rendered  the  kingdom  an  incessant  scene  of 
contention  and  bloodshed,  and  had  retaided  its- 
progress  in  the  most  ordinary  institutions  of  dvil 
life.  Of  the  modem  monuments  the'most.intefest- 
ing  is  that  of  King  John  III.  Sobieaki,  the  only  so 
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vereign,  after  the  crown  had  become  really  elective, 
who  effected  any  thing  great  either  for  the  fame  or 
welfore  of  the  covmtry.  A  large  pedestal  of  black 
marble  supports  a  sarcophagus ;  the  sides  of  the  lat- 
ter are  covered  with  a  battle,  and  military  trophies, 
in  relief,  and  two  Tnrkish  prisoners  lie  chained  in 
front  of  it.  A  pyramid  rises  above,  bearing  the  bnste 
of  Sobieski  and  his  wife.  The  inscription  records 
his  exploits,  and  finishes  with  the  distich, 

Tres  luctas  ttiuss  sunt  hoe  nib  marmore  daasie  t 
Rex,  decut  Ecdesie,  sominQS  honor  patris. 

Except  the  bnsts,  the  figores  and  trophies  are 
merely  of  plaster ;  Sobieski  deserved  something 
better.  The  body  remained  for  nearly  a  century 
in  the  old  vault,  in  which  a  long  line  of  Polish 
monarchs  had  been  deposited.  Stanislaus  fitted 
up  a  new  vault,  near  the  door  of  the  cathedral. 
He  intended  it  for  himself'  and  his  successors,  in 
the  fond  hope  that  with  him  was  to  commence  a 
new  and  more  happy  race  of  sovereigns,  and  the 
body  of  Sobieski  was  the  only  one  which  he  re- 
moved from  the  old  vault.  Bnt  Stanislaus  himself 
was  destined  to  close  the  series  of  Polish  kings, 
and  his  ashes  to  be  laid  in  a  foreign  country.  The 
new  vault  contains  only  three  bodies,  but  they  are 
all  those  of  men  celebrated  in  European  history, 
Sobieski,  Kosciusko,  and  Poniatowsky.  The  last 
of  them  was  deposited  in  it  by  order  of  the  Em* 
peror  of  Russia.  The  monument  of  Kosciusko 
was  not  yet  finished.  It  will  be  the  simplest  of 
all  mem<mals  to  the  mighty  dead,  for  it  is  mere- 
ly  a  huge,  round,  tapering  eminence  of  earth,  arti-. 
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fieidly  brooglit  togedier.  A  faennit  had  already 
taken  up  his  abode  in  a  hovel  on  the  ascent  to 
h,  to  give  the  atnggting  yisitor  benedictions  in  le- 
tnni  for  iaithings« 

Cracow  may  be  considered  ibe  centre  of  that 
nngnhur  and  reyolting*  disease,  the  Wachsdzoff 
or  PUca  Pdionica,    It  derives  its  name  from  its 
most  prominent  symptom,  the  entangling  of  the 
hair  into  a  confined  mass.    It  is  generaUy  prece- 
ded by  violent  headachs,  and  tingling  in  the  ears  ; 
it  attacks  the  bones  and  joints,  imd  even  the  nails 
of  the  toes  and  fingers,  idiich  split  longitndinally ; 
I  saw  snch  furrows  on  the  nails  of  a  person  twelve 
years  after  his  complete  cue.    If  so  obstinate  as 
to  defy  treatment,  it  ends  in  blindness,  deafiaess, 
or  in  the  most  melancholy  distortions  of  the  limbs, 
and  sometimes  in  all  these  miseries  togetter.  The 
most  extraordinary  pert  of  the  disease,  however,  is 
its  action  on  the  mdr.    The  individnal  hairs  b^n 
to  swell  at  the  root,  and  to  exude  a  fiit,  riimy  snb- 
stance,  frequently  mixed  with  suppurated  matto', 
which  *is  the  most  noisome  feature  of  the  malady. 
Their  growth  is,  at  the  same  time,  mwe  rtifsdf 
and  their  sensibility  greater,  than  in  their  healthy 
state ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  incredulity  with 
which  it  was  long  received,  it  is  now  no  longer 
doubtful,  that,  where  the  disease  has  reached  a 
high  degree  of  malignity,  not  only  whole  masBes 
of  the  hair,  but  even  single  hairs,  will  bleed  if 
cut  off,  and  that,  too,  throughout  their  whole 
length,  as  well  as  at  the  .root.     The  hairs,  grew- 
ing  rapidly  amidst  this  corrupted  moisture,  twist 
themselves  together  inextricably,  and  at  last  are 
plaited  into  a  confused,  clotted,  disguating*lookiDg 
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mass.  Very  frequently  tbey  twist  themselves  inta 
a  number  of  separate  masses  like  ropes,  and  there- 
is  an  instance  of  such  a  Zb}^  growing  to  the  length 
of  fourteen  feet  on  a  lady's  head,  biefore  it  could 
be  safely  cut  off.  Sometimes  they  assume  other 
forms,  which  medical  writers  have  distingnished 
by  specific  names,  snch  as,  the  BirdVNest  Plica, 
the  Turban  Plica,  the  Medusa-Head  Plica,  the 
Long-tailed  Plica,  the  Club-shaped  Plica,  &c« 

Tl^e  hair,  however,  while  thus  suffering  itself, 
seems  to  do  so  merely  from  contributing  to  the- 
cure  of  the  disease,  by  being  the  channel  through 
which  the  corrupted  matter  is  carried  off  from  the 
body.     From  the  moment  that  the  hair  begins  to 
entangle  itself,  the  preceding  symptoms  always 
diminish,  and  frequently  disappear  entirely  ;  and 
the  patient  is  comparatively  well,  except  that  he 
must  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  bearing  about 
with  him  this  disgusting  head-piece.  Accordingly, 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  a  Weichsel^ 
zojifw  forming  itself,  medicd  means  are  common- 
ly used  to  further  its  outbreaking  on  the  head,  as 
the  natural  progress,  and  only  true  core  of  the 
disease.    Among  the  peasants,  the  same  object 
is  pursued  by  increased  filth  and  carelessness,  and 
even  by  soaking  the  hair  with  oil  or  rancid  but- 
ter.    After  the  hair  has  continued  to  grow  thus 
tangled  and  noisome  for  a  period,  which  is  in  no 
case  fixed,  it  gradually  becomes  dry ;  healthy  hairs 
begin  to  grow-  up  under  the  plica,  and,  at  last, 
*^  push  it  from  its  stool."    In  the  process  of  sepa- 
mtioD,  however,  it  unites  itself  so  readily  with  the 
new  hairs,  that,  if  not  cut  off  at  this  stage,  it  con- 
tinues hanging  for  years,  an  entirely  foreign  ap-» 
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pendage  to  the  head.  There  are  many  instanceB 
of  Poles  who,  suffering  under  poignant  ailments, 
which  were,  in  reality,  the  fwemnners  of  an  ap- 
proaching Weichsdzopfy  have  in  vain  sought  aid, 
in  other  countries,  from  foreign  physicians,  and, 
on  their  return,  have  found  a  speedy,  though  a 
very  disagreeable  cure,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
plica. 

But  till  the  plica  has  run  through  all  its  ats^es, 
and  has  begun  of  itself  to  decay,  any  attempt  to 
cut  the  hair  is  attended  with  the  utmost  danger  to 
the  patient ;  for  it  not  only  affects  the  body  by 
bringing  on  convulsions,  cramps,  distortion  of  the 
limbs,  and  frequently  death,  but  the  imprudence 
has  often  had  madness  for  its  result ;  and,  in  fact, 
during  the  whole  pn^ess  of  the  disease,  the  mind 
is,  in  general,  affected  no  less  than  the  body.  Yet, 
for  a  long  time,  to  cut  off  the  hair  was  the  first 
step  taken  on  the  approach  of  the  disease.  People 
were  naturally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  its  most  dis- 
gusting symptom,  and  they  ascribed  the  melan- 
choly effects  that  uniformly  followed,  not  to  the 
removal  of  the  hair,  but  merely  to  the  internal 
malady,  on  which  this  removal  had  no  influence ; 
and  medical  men  had  not  yet  learned  that  this  was 
the  natural  outlet  of  the  disease.  Even  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  some  medical  writers 
of  Germany  still  maintained  that  the  hair  should 
instantly  be  cut ;  but  the  examples  in  which  blind- 
ness, distortion,  death,  or  insanity,  has  been  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  (^ration,  are  much 
too  numerous  to  allow  their  theoretical  opinion 
any  weight.  The  only  known  cure  is,  to  allow  the 
bfurtogrow  till  it  begins  to  rise  pure  and  healthy 
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from  the  skin,  an  appearance  which  indicates  that 
the  malady  is  over.  The  hau*  is  then  shaved  off, 
and  the  cure  is  generally  complete,  although  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  disease  has  heen  known  to 
return.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  head 
continues  in  this  state  of  corruption,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  degree  of  malignity  of  the  disease. 

Two  instances  of  the  wonderful  disposition  of 
the  hairs  thus  to  intertwist  themselves  with  each 
other  were  mentioned  to  me,  which  I  would  not 
have  believed  had  I  not  received  them  from  an  ey&* 
witness,  and  would  not  repeat,  were  not  that  eye* 
witness  among  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Cracow  in  character  and  rank,  the  historian  of  its 
fate,  and  a  member  of  its  senate.  The  first  occur* 
red  in  his  own  house.  A  servant  was  attacked 
with  the  Weichsehopf ;  at  length  the  hair  began 
to  rise  in  a  healthy  state  from  the  head  ;  it  was 
shaved  off,  and  the  man  wore  a  wig.  But  the  cure 
had  not  been  complete ;  the  malady  speedily  re- 
turned, and  the  new- springing  hairs,  already  dis- 
eased, instead  of  plaiting  themselves  with  one  ano- 
ther, made  their  way  through  the  lining  of  the 
wig,  and  intertwisted  themselves  so  thoroughly 
with  its  hairs,  that  it  could  not  be  removed,  until 
the  natural  hair  itself,  from  whose  extremity  it 
depended,  had  returned  to  its  natural  state.  The 
other  case  was  that  of  a  young  lady  whose  rela- 
tions had  ignorantly  cut  off  her  hair  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disease ;  the  consequences  were 
violent,  and  threatened  to  be  mortal.  Fortunately 
the  lady,  with  the  liking  which  every  girl  has  for 
a  head  of  beautiful  hair,  had  ordered  her  ravished 
locks  to  be  carefully  preserved,  and  it  was  resol- 
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▼ed  to  try  an  experiment.  The  hair  was  again 
handisbed  on  the  head ;  as  the  new  and  cormpted 
hair  sprang  ap,  it  united  itself  so  firmly  with  the 
old,  that  they  formed  bnt  one  mass ;  the  convul- 
fiions  and  distortions  disappeared,  and,  in  due  time, 
the  cnre  was  complete. 

The  Weichselzopf,  at  once  a  painfnl,  a  danger- 
ous, and  a  disgusting  disease,  is  not  confined  to 
the  human  species ;  it  attacks  horses,  particularly 
in  the  hairs  of  the  mane,  dogs,  oxen,  and  even 
wolves  and  foxes.  Although  more  common  among 
the  poorer  classes,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  fw  it 
spares  neither  rank,  nor  age,  nor  sex.     Women, 
however,  are  said  to  be  less  exposed  to  it  than 
men,  and  fair  hair  less  than  brown  or  black  hair. 
It  is  contagious,  and  moreover,  may  become  he- 
reditary.   In  Cracow,  there  is  a  family,  the  father 
of  which  had  the  Weichselzopf,  but  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  cured  ;  he  married  shortly  afterwards, 
and  his  wife  was  speedily  subjected  to  the  same 
fnghtfid  visitation ;  and,  of  three  children  whom 
she  bore  to  him,  every  one  has  inherited  the  dis- 
ease.   Among  professional  persons,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  prevails  regarding  its  origin  and  nature. 
According  to  some,  it  is  merely  the  result  of  filth 
and  bad  diet ;  but,  although  it  certainly  is  more 
frequent  among  the  classes  who  are  exposed  to 
these  miseries,  particularly  among  the  Jews,  whose 
beards  it  sometimes  attacks  as  well  as  their  locks, 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  them  ;  the  most 
wealthy  and  cleanly  are  not  exempt  from  its  in- 
fluence :  of  this  I  saw  many  instances  in  Cracow. 
Others,  again,  allowing  that  it  is  much  aggravated 
by  uncleanliness  and  insalubrious  food,  set  it  down 
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as  epidemic,  and  ieek  its  origin  in  some  particvr- 
lar  qualities  of  the  air  or  water  of  the  country, 
jaat  as  some  have  songht  the  origin  of  goUres  ; 
but,  though  more  common  in  Poland  than  else* 
where>  it  is  likewise  at  home  in  Livonia,  and  some 
other  parts  of  Rnssia,  and,  above  all,  in  Tartary^ 
from  whence,  in  fact,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first  imported,  during  the  Tartar  invasion  in  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A  third  party  has 
made  it  a  modification  of  leprosy.  The  more  ig^ 
norant  classes  of  the  people  believe  that  it  is  a 
preservative  against  all  other  diseases,  and  there** 
fore  adorn  themselves  with  an  inoculated  Weick^ 

Cracow  is  washed  on  the  south  by  the  broad  and 
rapid  Vistula  ;  and  so  soon  as  yon  have  crossed 
the  long  wooden  bridge,  you  are  in  the  dominion^ 
of  Austria,  part  of  her  shameful  gains,  when 

Sannatia  fell  unwept,  without  a  crime  ! 

The  jealous  vigilance  of  her  police  is  immediately 
felt ;  at  every  stage,  the  postmaster  insists  on  ex- 
amining your  passport.  The  same  spirit  even  ac- 
companies the  stranger  down  into  the  neighbour- 
ing salt  mines  of  WielicsEka ;  he  finds  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  admittance  ;  but,  when  hb  has  been 
aidmitted,  he  encounters  many  difficulties  in  seeing 
every  thing  he  would  wish  to  see,  and  learning 
all  that  he  might  wish  to  learn. 

Notwithstanding  the  length  of  time  during  which 
these  mines  have  been  worked,  and  the  quantity 
of  salt  which  has  been  taken  out  of  them,  their  trea- 
sures appear  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as  ever.  They 
are  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  the  Carpathians, 
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whicby  although  they  do  not  present  in  ^ia  direc- 
tion any  very  elevated  summit^  form  to  the  eye  a 
much  finer  range  of  hUlsy  than  the  Silesian  moun- 
tains of  the  Giant.  The  mines  descend  to  the 
depth  of  about  fifteen  hundred  feet.  The  miners  go 
down  on  ladders,  through  an  ordinary  shaft ;  but 
the  visitor  has  likewise  the  accommodation  of  salt 
stairs,  as  ample,  regular,  and  convenient,  as  if  they 
had  been  constructed  for  palaces ;  and,  below,  the 
immense  caverns  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  salt  are,  in  many  instances,  connect- 
ed by  passages  equally  smooth  and  spacious  with 
the  streets  of  a  capital.  The  finest  of  them  have 
been  named  after  monarchs,  because  they  have  ge- 
nerally been,  if  not  formed,  yet  widened  into  their 
present  regularity  and  extent  on  the  occasion  of 
some  imperial  or  royal  visit.  Thus  you  have 
Francis  Street,  and  Alexander  Sti'eet;  and  the 
great  staircase  itself  was  originally  hewn  out  for 
the  accommodation  of  Augustus  UI.  of  Saxony 
and  Poland,  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  In  a 
gold,  or  silver,  or  iron  mine,  luxuries  of  this  sort 
cost  a  prodigious  quantity  of  labom*,  and  the  la- 
bour spent  in  removing  the  stubborn  rock  brings 
no  other  reward  than  the  luxury  itself ;  but  in  a 
salt  mine,  it  is  both  more  easily  attainable  and 
more  profitable ;  for  in  widening  the  passages  salt 
is  gained,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  procure  the 
fossil  in  this  way  as  in  any  other.  Another  mode 
of  entering  is  to  descend  the  perpendicular  shaft 
through  which  the  barrels,  filled  with  salt  below, 
are  brought  above  ground.  Towards  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  rope,  a  number  of  cross  pieces 
of  wood  are  firmly  secured  to  it,  the  groups  being 
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separated  from  each  other  hy  an  intenral  of  seren 
or  eight  feet.    A  couple  of  strangers  seat  tbem- 
selres  on  this  frail  machine,  clasping  the  rope  in 
their  arms,  with  their  legs  hanging  down  into  the 
dark  and  deep  abps..    They  are  then  lowered  till 
the  next  pair  of  cross  sticks  is  on  a  level  with  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft ;  on  these  a  second  couple  is 
seated  in  the  same  way ;  and  thus  it  goes  on  till 
the  visitors  are  exhausted,  or  the  rope  is  sufficient- 
ly loaded  for  its  strength.    The  rope  and  its  bur« 
den  are  then  aUowed  to  drop  slowly  into  the 
earth,  the  windlass  above  heing  stopped^  on  a  given 
signal,  as  each  party  readies  the  bottom,  to  give 
them  time  to  dismount  from  their  wooden  horses. 
At  the  very  end  of  the  rope  hang  two  boys,  with 
lights,  to  i^ord  the  passengers  the  means  of  pre- 
venting the  vibrations  of  the  rope  from  dashing 
them  against  the  walls  of  the  shaft.    You  are  land- 
ed below,  at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the 
first  floor,  near  St  Anthony's  chapel,  an  early  pro- 
duction of  the  miners.     The  chapel  itself,  its  pil- 
lars, with  their  capitals,  and  cornices,  its  altar  and 
its  images,  are  all  hewn  out  in  the  salt  rock.     It 
is  not  true,  however,  as  has  often  been  stated,  that 
the  outlines  of  its  different  forms  have  retained 
their  original  accuracy,  and  its  angles  their  sharp- 
ness.    They  have  all  suffered,  as  was  to  be  ex« 
pected,  from  the  long-continued  action  of  mois- 
ture, which  is  abundantly  visible  in  every  part  of 
the  chapel.     The  angles  of  the  walls  and  capitals 
of  the  pillars  are  entirely  rounded  away ;   and 
even  St  Anthony  himself,  a  very  tolerable  statue, 
considering  the  artists  and  the  materials,  has  been 
almost  deprived  of  his  nose,  the  most  unseemly  of 
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all  failiugs  in  caneuized  sanctity.    In  ftict,  Wie- 
liczka  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration. 
It  is  not  true  that  the  miners  have  their  houses 
and  villages  beneath  ground,  or  that  some  of  them 
have  been  bom  there^  and  that  still  mbre  of  them 
have  never  been  on  the  earth  since  they  first  de- 
scended; for,  though  the  labour  is  carried  on 
without  interruption  during  the  four  and  twenty 
hours,  the  workmen  here,  as  in  most  other  mines, 
are  divided  into   three  bands,  cfach  of  which 
works  only  eight  hours ;  and  ihsir  houses,  wives, 
and  families,  are  above  ground.    It  is  true,  that 
the  horses  employed  in  removing  the  barrels  of 
salt  from  different  parts  of  the  mine  to  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft  through  which  they  are  to  be  drawn 
up,  rarely  revisit  day-light  after  they  have  once 
descended,  and  that  they  have  their  stables  and 
hay-lofts  below  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  true  that 
they  generally  become  blind  in  consequence  of 
living  so  much  in  the  dark.     The  often-repeated 
wonder  of  a  stream  of  fresh  water,  flowing  through 
the  salt  rock,  is  equally  void  of  foundation  ;  but 
neither  is  it  true,  that  all  the  fresK  water  in  the 
mine  is  brought  down  artificially  from  above. 
There  are  some  springs  of  fresh  t^ater  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that,  in  their  course,  they 
ever  touch  the  salt  rdck.    The  soil  which  lies  im« 
mediately  on  the  fossil  is  a  black  clay»  and  above 
it  is  a  stratum  of  sand  abundantly  impregnated 
with  water.    The  upper  surface  of  the  salt  rock, 
where  it  comes  into  contact  with  these  superin- 
crnmbent  matters,  forms  not  a  regular,  but  a  waved 
line ;  every  here  and  there  it  sinks  down  into  val* 
leys,  as  it  were,  with  hills  of  salt  on  each  side. 
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These  Talleys  are  filled  with  sand  and  earth,  and  it 
b  through  thein  that  the  springs  of  fresh  water 
find  their  way  down  into  the  mine.  In  one  of  the 
lowest  depths  there  is  a  small  lake ;  that  is,  the 
water  oozing  through  the  rock  has  filled  up  a  large 
cavity  which  had  heen  produced  by  the  removal 
of  the  salt ;  its  bottom  and  banks  are  all  rock 
salt ;  and,  accordingly,  the  little  lake  is  most  bit- 
terly salt  itself.  There  are  various  other  small 
streams  which  flow  out  of  or  through  the  fossil ; 
and  they  are  all  so  saturated  with  salt,  that  the 
Austrian  directors  have  been  known,  in  carrying 
them  out  of  the  mine,  to  turn  their  waters  into 

S laces  filled  with  all  species  of  filth,  lest  the  neigh* 
onring  population  should  make  use  of  them  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  salt  by  evaporation. 

In  the  upper  galleries  of  the  mine  the  salt  does 
not  appear  so  much  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
rock  as  in  that  of  huge  insulated  masses,  inserted 
into  the  mountain,  like  enormous  pebbles ;  some  of 
them  exceed  a  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  some- 
times they  are  found  not  lai^er  than  a  foot-ball. 
This  was  the  portion  first  wrought,  because  near- 
est the  earth,  and  mining  in  those  days  must  have 
been  ruinously  rude.  These  immense  masses  of 
aalt  were  removed  much  too  freely ;  the  irregularly 
vaulted  roofs  of  the  caverns  Which  they  had  occu- 
pied were  left  without  support,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  frequently  fell  in.  On  more 
occasions  than  one,  the  town  of  Wieliczka,  whicb 
stands  above  great  part  of  the  mine,  bas  been  sha- 
ken as  if  by  an  earthquake,  and  some  of  its  houses 
have  sunk  into  the  ground.  The  miners  began  to 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  these  dangers  and  inter- 
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raptioiui ;  imd,  as  the  neighbonrhood  alnmiided,  m 
those  day8>  with  wood,  which  cost  nothing  but  the 
ironble  of  cutting  it  down,  they  filled  the  cavities 
with  stems  of  trees  laid  npon  each  other.  Even 
this  remedy,  toilsome  as  it  was,  was  an  impnfeet 
one ;  for  yon  can  still  distinctly  trace  where  th« 
weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass  has  conquered 
the  resistance  of  the  wood,  and  bent  and  crushed 
it  out  of  its  true  position.  The  materials  which 
they  thus  used  exposed  them,  likewise,  to  the  dan- 
ger of  fire,  which  actually  overtook  them  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  mine 
continued  on  fire  rather  more  than  a  year.  Perhi^ 
the  timber  had  not  been  sufficiently  long  below 
ground  to  imbibe  salt  in  such  a  quantity  as  would 
enable  it  to  resist  flame ;  for,  if  the  experience  of 
Austria  and  Silesia  be  correct,  it  would  not  have 
burned  when  fully  impregnated  with  salt.  In  those 
parts  of  Silesia  and  Austria  where  the  houses  are 
roofed  with  narrow  and  thin  pieces  of  wood,  which, 
in  summer,  become  nearly  as  dsy  and  inflammable 
as  linder,  and,  at  all  times,  present  a  most  effica- 
cious instrument  for  propagating  a  conflagration, 
the  frequency  of  destructive  fires  attracted  the  no- 
tice  of  the  public  authorities. .  As  the  result  of  the 
chemical  investigations  to  which  this  led,  it  has 
been  recommended,  under  the  sanction  of  learn* 
ed  sodeticss,  that  the  wood  used  in  roofing  should 
previously  be  saturated  with  salt.  In  this  atatey 
they  say,  it  will  resist  fire  as  effectually  as  either 
slates  or  tiles  will  do^  The  alteration  has  hidierto 
been  veiy  sparingly  adopted,  partly  because  it  would 
cost  a  litlle  money^  but  much  more  because  it  i^ 
a  change  ;  and  German  peasants^  in  generalj  ar 
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fwom. adherents  of  the  Glenbamief  6r6edy  nol  to 
be  *^  fashed.**  In  Wieliczka,  the  wood  is  now  as 
hard  as  rock.  I  was  assured  that  even  animals 
which  die  do  not  putrefy,  hut  merely  assume  the 
appearance  of  stuffed  birds  and  beasts ;  and  it  was 
added,  that  when,  in  1696,  the  bodies  of  some 
w(»*kmen,  who  it  was  supposed  had  perished  in 
the  great  conflagration,  were  found  in  a  retired  and 
deserted  comer  of  the  mine,  they  were  as  dry  and 
hard  as  mummies. 

In  the  deeper  galleries,  the  operations  have  been 
carried  on  with  much  greater  care  and  regularity^ 
In  them  the  salt  assumes  more  decidedly  the  cha^ 
racter  o£  a^continnons  stratum,  although  it  is  often 
interrupted,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  by 
veins  of  rock.  The  salt  is  cut  out  in  long,  narrow 
Mocks,  as  if  from  a  quarry ;  it  is  then  broken  into 
smaller  pieces,  and  packed  up  in  barrels*  At  cer* 
tain  distances,  large  masses  of  it  are  left  standings 
to  act  as  pillm  in  supportinff  the  r€M>f«  Its  colour^ 
in  the  mass,  is  dark,  nor  is  me  reflection  of  light 
from  its  snifru^es  at  all  so  dazzling  as  has  sometimes 
been  r^resented*  When,  indeed,  flambeaux  are 
flashing  from  every  point  of  rock,  and  the  galleries 
and  caverns  are  iUuminated,  as  they  sometimes 
have  been,  in  honour  of  royal  parsonages,  with 
numbers .  of  gay  chandeliers,  their  crystallized 
walls  and  ceilings  may  throw  back  a  magnificent 
flood  of  light ;  but,  in  their  ordinary  state,  illnmi. 
naCed  only  with  die  small  lights,  by  whose  gui* 
dance  the  miners  pursue  their  labours,  the  effect 
is  neither  very  brilliant  nor  imposing. 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  Gallicia  is  a  beautiful 
«nd  fertile  coantryt  On.the  south  and  soath-east» 
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it  18  bounded  by  the  shady  and  romantic  eminen- 
ces with  which  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Carpathians 
commences,  and  from  whose  western  extremity, 
the  young  Vistula,  as  you  approach,  at  Teschen, 
the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  comes  hurrying  down. 
There  is  a  most  observal]|le  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance  both  of  the  towns  and  the  peasantry,  from  the 
character  of  those  which  you  have  jost  left  in  Po- 
land ;  there  is  more  activity  and  seeming  comfort ; 
what  the  traveller  sees  would  not  lead  him  to  think 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Gallicia  ought  to  regret  their 
transference  from  the  crown  of  Poland.  In  Mo- 
ravia, the  country  has  more  of  the  plain,  and 
the  people  gradually  display,  the  nearer  you  come 
to  the  capital^  the  jovial  and  social  bonhomie  of 
the  Austrian  character.  The  whole  province  is 
in  high  cultivation,  and  is  so  fertile  in  fruit,  that 
it  is  usually  styled  the  Orchard  of  Austria.  The 
population,  too,  is  dense,  and  the  whole  road  is  a 
succession  of  clean,  bustling  small  towns,  many  of 
them  depending  principally  on  the  woollen  manu- 
facture, which,  with  the  assistance  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  has  gradually 
risen  to  what  is,  for  Austria,  a  very  honourable 
degree  of  respectability.  The  manufacturers  as« 
sort,  that  they  could  carry  it  much  farther,  if  the 
sheep  farmers  would  condescend  to  take  some  les- 
sons from  the  Saxons  as  to  the  manner  of  prepa- 
ring and  assorting  their  wool. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  the  low  eminences  that 
border^  to  the  north,  the  valley  through  which  the 
Danube  takes  his^course,  a  magnificent  prospect 
burst  at  once  upon  the  eye.  A  wide  plain  lay  be- 
low, teeming  with  the  productions  and  habitatioBS 
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of  indnstiious  men.  On  the  east,  towards  Hun- 
gary, it  was  boundless,  and  the  eye  was  obstruct- 
ed only  by  the  horizon.  To  the  westward  rose  the 
hills  which,  beginning  in  orchard  and  vineyard,  and 
terminating  in  forest  and  precipice,  form,  in  this 
direction,  Sie  commencement  of  the  Alps ;  and  to 
the  south,  the  plain  was  bounded  by  the  loftier 
summits  of  the  Styrian  moimtains.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  picture  lay  Vienna  itself,  extending 
on  all  sides  its  gigantic  arms ;  and  the  spire  of  the 
cathedral,  high  above  every  other  object,  was 
proudly  presenting  its  Gothic  pinnacle  to  the  even- 
ing sun.  From^is  point,  the  inequality  of  the 
ground  on  which  Vienna  stands  strikes  the  eye  at 
once,  and  the  cathedral  has  the  advantage  of  oc- 
cupying the  highest  point  of  the  proper  city ;  for 
not  only  the  spire,  but  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
the  edifice,  was  distinctly  seen  above  all  the  other 
buildings  of  the  city. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VIENNA. 


Oben  vobat  ein  Gebt  der  nicht 

MenschUch  iQniet  und  adunlhlet 
Noeh,  mit  Wollien  im  Gesioht, 
KQai'  und  FlaMhen  sShlet  i 
Nein ;  Er  Iftdielt  mild  herab» 
Wcnn  ach  zwiachea  Wieg*  und  Ghfab 

Seine  Kinder  fieuen. 

liANOBRI.V. 


H«  oondemns  not  our  Joys,  like  oar  brethren  of  eaxih. 
The  Spirit  immortal  that  eoverns'above ; 

Nor,  wrapping  hit  brow  in  the  cloud  of  a  frown, 
counts  the  bottles  of  mirth,  or  the  kisses  of  love ; 

No ;  he  smiles  when  the  children  his  hand  planted  here 

la  tiansport  a^off  finun  the  breast  to  the  taier. 


THESfe  lines,  from  a  popular  German  poet  and 
noTelist,  contain  the  text  on  which  every  one  of 
the  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  who  crowd 
Vienna  and  its  interminable  suburbs,  seems  to  reck- 
on it  a  duty  to  make  his  life  a  commentary.  They 
are  more  devoted  friends  of  jovialty,  pleasure,  and 
good  living,  and  more  bitter  enemies  of  every  thing 
like  care  or  thinking,  a  more  eating,  drinking, 
good-natured,  ill-educated^  hospitable,  and  laugh- 
ing people  than  any  other  of  Germany,  or,  per- 
haps, of  Europe.  Their  climate  and  soil,  the  com 
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and  wine  with  which  Heaven  has  blessed  them^ 
exempt  them  from  any  very  anxious  degree  of 
thought  about  their  own  wants ;  and  the  govern- 
ment with  its  spies  and  police,  takes  most  effec- 
tual care  that  their  gaiety  shall  not  be  disturbed 
by  thinking  of  the  public  necessities,  or  studjring 
for  the  public  weal.  In  regard  to  themselves,  they 
are  distinguished  by  a  love  of  pleasure ;  in  regard 
to  strangers,  by  great  kindness  and  bospitality.  It 
18  difficult  to  bring  an  Austrian  to  a  downright 
quarrel  with  you,  and  it  is  almost  equally  difficult 
to  prevent  him  from  injuring  your  health  by  good 
living. 

The  city  itself  is  a  splendid  and  a  bustling  one ; 
no  other  German  metropolis  comes  near  it  in  that 
crowded  activity  which  distinguishes  our  own  ca- 
pitals* It  does  not  stand,  strictly  speaking,  on  the 
Danube,  which  is  a  mile  to  the  northward,  and  is 
separated  from  the  city  by  the  largest  of  all  the 
sdburbs,  the  Leopoldstadt,  as  well  as  by  the  ex- 
tensive tract  of  ground  on  which  the  groves  of  the 
Prater  have  been  planted,  and  its  waJks  laid  out. 
The  walls,  however,  are  washed,  on  this  side,  by 
a  small  arm  of  the  Danube,  which  rejoins  the  main 
stream  a  short  way  below  the  city,  and  is  suffi* 
ciently  large  for  the  purposes  of  inland  navigation. 
On  the  south,  the  proper  city  is  separated  from 
the  suburbs  by  a  still  more  insignificant  stream^ 
which,  however,  gives  its  name  to  the  capital,  the 
Vienna.  This  rivulet,  instead  of  serving  effectual- 
ly even  the  purposes  oi  cleanliness,  brings  down 
the  accumulated  refuse  of  other  regions  of  the 
town ;  and  its  noisome  effluvia  often  render  it  aa 
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effort  to  (MUM  the  bridge  acroas  it,  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thorougbfares  of  Vienna. 

The  proper  city  is  of  nearly  a  circniar  form, 
and  cannot  be  more  than  three  miles  in  cirenmfe- 
rence,  for  I  have  often  walked  quite  round  Ihe  ram- 
parts in  less  than  an  bonr.  The  style  of  building 
does  not  pretend  to  much  ornament,  but  is  mas- 
sive and  imposing.  The  streets  are  generally  nar- 
row,  and  the  houses  lofty,  rising  to  four  or  ^ve 
floors,  which  are  all  entered  by  a  common  stair. 
Tha«  is  much  more  regularity,  and  4here  are 
many  more  cornice^  and  pillars,  in  Berlin ;  in  Dres- 
den there  is  a  more  frequent  intermixture  of  showy 
edifices ;  there  is  more  lightness  and  airiness  of  ef- 
fect in  the  best  parts  of  Munich ;  and  in  Niimbeig 
and  Augsburgh,  there  is  a  greater  profusion  of  the 
outward  ornaments  of  the  olden  time ;  but  in  none 
of  these  towns  is  there  so  much  of  that  sober  and 
solid  stateliness,  without  gloom,  which,  after  all, 
is  perhaps  the  most  fitting  style  of  building  for  a 
large  city.  Some  individual  masses  of  building, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  are  as  populous  as 
large  villages.  The  Biirger-Spital,  formerly,  as  its 
name  denotes,  an  hospital  for  citizens,  but  convert* 
ed  into  dwelling-houses  by  Joseph  II.,  contains 
ten  large  courts,  is  peopled  by  more  than  1200  in* 
habi^nts,  and  yields  a  yearly  rental  of  L.6500. 
Another  edifice,  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  belonging 
to  Prince  Esterhazy,  contains  150'different  dwell- 
ing-houses,  and  lets  for  from  L.1600  to  L.2000. 
Mr  Trattener,  formerly  a  bookseller,  and  the  most 
fortunate  bibliopole  that  the  Austrian  capital  has 
yet  produced,  erected  on  tiie  Graben,  die  most 
bustling  part  of  the  city,  a  huge  building,  which 
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yields  to  its  proprietor  L.2400  a-year ;  and  Count 
Stalffemberg  has  another,  whose  annual  rental 
amounts  to  L.40U0.  Even  the  ordinary  buildings 
are  generally  in  the  form  of  a  square,  surrounding 
a  small  court ;  but  the  houses  are  so  high,  and  the 
court  is  of  such  narrow  dimensions,  that  it  fre- 
quently has  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  well ;  and 
iJie  common  stair,  which  receives  its  light  from  it, 
is  left  in  darkness.  Even  on  the  Graben,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  have  lamps  in  the  stair-cases 
during  the  day. 

Every  house,  whatever  number  of  families  it 
may  contain  in  its  various  floors,  is  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  Hausmeister,  or  houiie-master, 
who  is  a  personage  of  much  importance  to  the 
convenience  of  all  who  inhabit  it.  He  is  some 
mean  person,  frequently  an  old  woman,  appoint- 
ed  by  the  proprietor  to  watch  over  the  building 
and  its  tenants,  in  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  mason- 
work  and  carpenter's-work  is  concerned,  to  at- 
tend to  the  cleanliness  of  the  common  passages, 
and  the  safety  of  the  street-door.  This  little  des* 
pot  commonly  lurks  in  some  dark  hole  on  the 
^h>nnd  floor,  or  still  lower  down ;  and  every  even*- 
ing,  as  the  clock  strikes  ten,  he  locks  the  street- 
door.  After  this,  there  is  neither  ingress  or  egress 
without  his  permission,  and  his  favour  is  to  be 
gained  only  at  the  expense  of  the  pocket ;  if  you 
come  home  after  ten  o'clock,  he  expects  his  two- 
pence for  hearing  the  bell,  and  opening  the  door. 
It  is  true,  that  he  is  bound  in  duty  to  admit  you 
at  any  hour,  and  that  you  are  not  bound  to  give 
him  any  thhig  ;  but  if  you  have  entered  in  this 
way  once  or  twice^  without  properly  greeting  his 
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itching  palm,  the  conseqneoce  is,  that  on  tfaenexl, 
and  all  subsequent  occasionsy.you  may  ring  half 
an  hour  before  the  gnimbling  Hausmeigier  deigns 
to  hear,  and  another  before  he  condescends  to  an- 
swer yoor  thankless  summons.  It  is  the  same 
thing  even  in  the  inns  ;  at  ten  o'clock  the  outer 
gate  must  be  shut,  whatever  revelry  may  be  going 
on  within.  It  is  a  police  regulation,  and  the  po- 
lice is  watchful*  Besides  a  body  of  men  cmre- 
sponding  to  our  watchmen,  but  who^  instead  ci 
calling  the  hour,  strike  their  bludgeons  upon  th^ 
pavement^  the  streets  are  patroled,  all  night  long, 
by  gens-d'armes,  both  mounted  and  on  foot.  Street 
noise,  street  quarrels,  and  street  robberies,  are 
unknown.  It  is  only  outdde  of  the  walls,  ii^  the 
more  lonely  parts  of  the  jglads  wl^ch  separate^ 
the  city  from  the  suburbs,  that  nocturnal  depre- 
dations are  sometimes  committed  ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  robbery  is  not  un&equently  accompanied 
.with  murder. 

*^  The  Art  of  walking  the  streets*'  in  London,  is 
an  easy  problem,  compared  with  the  art  of  walk- 
ing them  in  Vienna.  In  the  former,  there  is  some 
order  and  distinction,  even  in  the  crowd;  two- 
legged  and  four-legged  animals  have  their  allotted 
places,  and  are  compelled  to  keep  them  ;  in  the 
■latter,  all  this  is  otherwise.  It  is  true,  that  in  the 
piindpal  streets,  a  few  feet  on  each  side  are  paved 
with  stones  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the 
centre,  and  these  side  slips  are  intended  for  pe- 
destrians ;  but  the  pedestrians  have  no  exclusive 
i%ht ;  the  level  of  tne  street  is  uniform  ;  there  ip 
nothing  to  prevent  horses  and  carriages  from  eq- 
.cvoachiog  on  the  domain^  sind,  accordingly,  jthe^ 
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are  perpetually  trespassing.  The  streets,  ef  en 
those  in  which  there  i^  ^e  greatest  bustle,  the 
Kdmtherstriissej  for  example,  are  generally  nar- 
row ;  carriages,  hackney-coaches,  and  loaded  wi^« 
gons;  observing  no  order,  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions ;  and,  while  they  hurry  past  each  other, 
or  fill  the  street  by  coming  from  opposite  quar* 
ters,  the  pedestrian  is  every  moment  in  dsoiger 
of  being  run  up  against  the  walL  A  provokiiig 
eircamstance  is,  that  frequently  a  third  part,  or 
even  a  half  of  the  street,  is  rendered  useless  by 
heaps  of  wood,  the  fuel  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
wood  is  brought  into  the  city  in  large  pieces,  from 
three  to  four  feet  long.  A  waggon-load  of  these 
logs  is  laid  down  on  the  street,  at  the  door  of  the 
purchaser,  to  be  sawed  and  split  into  smaller 
pieces,  before  being  deposited  in  his  cellar.  When 
this  occurs,  as  it  often  does,  at  every  third  or 
fourth  door,  the  street  just  loses  so  much  of  its 
breadth.  Nothing  remains  but  the  centre,  and 
that  is  constantly  swarming  with  carriages,  and 
carts,  and  barrows.  The  pedestrian  must  either 
Wind  himself  through  among  their  wheels,  or 
clamber  over  successive  piles  of  wood;  or  patient- 
ly wait  till  the  centre  of  the  street  becomes  pass* 
JB^le  for  a  few  yards.  To  think  of  doubling  the 
wooden  promontory  without  this  precaution  is  far 
from  being  safe.  You  have  scarcely,  by  a  sudden 
spring,  saved  your  shoulders  from  the  pole  of  a 
carriage,  when  a  wheel-barrow  makes  a  similar 
attack  on  your  legs.  You  make  spring  the  second, 
and,  in  all  probability,  your  head  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  uplifted  hatchet  of  a  wood-cutter. 
•The  wheel-barrowB  seem  to  be  best  ofL  They.fiU 
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such  a  middle  rank  between  bipeds  and  qnadni« 
peds,  tbat  they  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  both^ 
and  hold  on  th&r  way  rejoicing,  commanding  re* 
spect  equally  from  men  and  horses. 

To  guide  a  carriage  through  these  crowded,  mi* 
cumberedy  disorderly,  narrow  streets,  without  ei- 
ther occasioning  or  sustaining  damage,  is,  perhaps^ 
the  highest  achieTement  of  the  coach-driTing  art. 
Our  own  knights  of  the  whip,  with  all  their  scien- 
tific and  systematic  excellencies,  must  here  yield 
the  palm  to  the  practical  superiority  of  their  Aus- 
trian brethren.  Nothing  can  equal  the  dexterity 
with  which  a  Viennfei  coachman  winds  himself, 
and  winds  himself  rapidly,  through  every  little 
aperture,  and,  above  idl,  at  the  sharp  turns  of  the 
streets.  People  on  foot,  indeed,  must  look  s^nt 
them  ;  and,  from  necessity,  they  have  learned  to 
look  about  them  so  well,  mat  accidents  are  won* 
derfully  rare;  and  very  seldom  indeed  does  it 
happen,  that  the  Jehus  do  not  keep  clear  of  each 
other  s  wheels.  The  hackney*coachmen  form  as 
peculiar  a  class  as  they  do  in  London,  with  as 
much  ettprit  de  carpSy  but  more  humour,  full  of 
jokes  and  extortion.  They  say  that  the  most  skil- 
ful coachman  from  any  other  country  camiot  drive 
in  Vienna  Tvithout  a  regular  education.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  brought  out  a 
coachman  from  London ;  but  Tom  was  under  the 
necessity  of  resigning  the  box,  after  a  day's  dri- 
ving pregnant  with  danger  to  his  master's  limbs 
and  carriage. 

In  Vienna  the  distinction  between  the  fashion- 
able and  unfashionable  parts  of  the  city  is  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  most  other  capitals.  The 
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eoQitiers  naturally  love  to  be  near  the  palace,  which 
joins  the  ramparts  on  the  south  side  of  the  city, 
and  the  Herrengasse,  the  nearest  street^  is  fiill  of 
princely  abodes  ;  but  there  are  few  parts  of  the 
town,  and  especially  on  the  ramparts,  where  you 
are  not  struck  by  the  huge  piles,  goigeously  dress- 
ed  servants,  and  glittering  equipages  of  Hunga- 
rian and  Bohemian  nobles.  Yet  there  are  few  par- 
ticular buildings  which  could  be  pointed  out  as 
fine  edifices— for  no  great  metropolis  has  hitherto 
made  so  few  pretensions  to  classical  and  elegant 
architecture,  although  it  has  the  merit  of  having 
avoided,  in  a  great  measure,  those  barbarous  mix-i 
Cures,  and  gewgaw  fripperies,  which  are  the  dis- 
grace of  some  other  capitals.  More  than  one  of 
the  public  buildings  which  were  intended  to  be 
splendid,  are  either  mediocre,  or  positively  bad  ; 
and,  even  when  the  main  conception  is  good,  there 
is  commonly  some  unpardonable  adjunct  which 
mars  its  beauty,  and  interrupts  its  effect.  The  pa- 
iace  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  is  a  gorgeous  building ; 
its  library  is  the  handsomest  part  of  it,  and  the 
finest  single  hall  in  Vienna,  and  its  contents  are  at 
vnce  abundant  and  valuable.  Yet  the  only  en- 
trance to  the  library  is  by  a  dark  and  narrow  stiur 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  leads  the  visitor  past 
the  reeking  doors  of  the  prince's  stables,  which 
are  right  below.  When  this  part  of  the  building 
was  raised,  it  was  proposed  to  inscribe  upon  it, 
Equis  et  Musis.  The  Imperial  riding-school,  a 
work  of  Fischer  of  Erlach,  the  first  architect  who 
•introduced  some  grandeur  into  the  public  edifices 
-of  Vienna,  is  in  a  chaste  and  severe  style,  so  far 
•at  It  can  be  seeii ;  but  it  is  stuck  on  the  irregular 
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pile  of  the  palaoe»  and  palace  theatre,  in^aadi  a 
way  that  no  whole  is  obsenrable,  and  it  looks  like 
a  fragment.  The  palace  of  the  Hoose  of  Haps-i 
bnrgh  itself,  the  residence  of  a  family  which,  ea- 
tering  Germany  in  the  p^son  of  a  Swiss  knight 
nnexpectedly  chosen  to  wear  the  imperial  crown, 
has  raised  itself,  in  defiance  of  all  the  political 
storms  which  have  attacked  it,  to  so  powerfol  a 
rank  ILmong  the  sovereigns  of  Europe^  is  almost 
an  emblem  of  the  progress  of  its  proprietors,  a  col* 
lection  of  dissimilar  and  ill-assorted  masses,  add* 
ed  to  each  other  as  convenience  required,  and  oc- 
casion served.  Even  in  the  present  century,  the 
court  architects  have  been  carrying  on  their  addi- 
tions, and  with  much  less  taste  than  their  prede- 
cessors displayed  a  hundred  years  aga  The  latter 
formed  a  regular  court,  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  long,  and  surrounded  by  buildings  which, 
though  very  different  in  style — ^from  the  anti^pia- 
ted  and  venerable  appearance  of  the  old  Burg  on 
(he  east  side,  to  the  florid  architecture  of  the  kog 
mass  which  bounds  it  on  the  north — are  never 
positively  mean,  and  always  present  large  and  uni- 
form suifaces  on  every  side.  But  the  modems^  for 
the  sake  of  widening  a  hall,  have  broken  the  south 
front  by  carrying  it  out  in  an  impertinent  projec- 
tion, which  looks  much  liker  a  coffee-house  than  a 
palace. 

Vienna  has  some  noble  public  squaraa,  thoogli 
no  people  requires  them  less  for  purposes  of  re- 
creation; for,  when  amusement  is  their  object, 
they  hasten  beyond  the  walls  to  the  cc^ee-houses 
of  the  glacis,  or  the  shades  of  the  Prater^  the  wine- 
bouses  and  monks  of  Kloster-Nenbnigi  or  die  gar- 
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dem  of  Schbnbniim.  The  best  of  these  sqnaiet 
happen  to  be  in  parts  of  the  city  where  the  £whion^ 
able  world  does  not  often  intmde.  They  are  not 
planted,  but  they  are  excellently  pared ;  they  are 
not  gaudy  with  palaces,  bnt  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  busy  shops,  and  substantial  and  comfortable 
dwellings  of  happy  citizens,  and  are  commonly 
adorned  with  some  religious  emblem,  or  a  public 
fountain.  Their  decorations  have  too  much  work 
about  them ;  there  is  too  much  striving  after  Ipiery 
of  sculpture,  a  department  of  art  in  which  the  Aus* 
trians  are  still  very  far  behind.  The  consequence 
is,  that  round  their  foimtalns  there  are  crowds 
of  figures  which  have  no  more  to  do  with  a  basin 
of  water  than  with  a  punch-bowl.  The  Graben^ 
an  open  space  in  the  most  busy  part  of  the  town^ 
and  entered,  at  both  extremities,  by  the  narrow** 
est  and  most  inconvenient  lanes  in  Vienpa^  (al* 
though,  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  it  is  the  great 
■thoroughfare  of  all  classes,  from  the  emperor  to 
the  servant  girl,)  is  embellished  with  two  foun« 
tains.  The  fountains  themselves  are  simple  and 
unaffected ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  have  statuea. 
Therefore,  at  the  one  well  stands  Joseph  explain* 
ing  to  the  Messiah  his  Hebrew  genealogy,  and,  at 
the  other,  St  Leopold,  holding  in  his  hands  a  plan 
of  the  Monastery  of  Neuburg !  The  artist  of  the 
fountain  in  the  ifeurmarkty  or  New- market,  seema 
to  have  felt  the  want  of  congruity  in  this  union  of 
holy  saints  with  cold  water,  and  he  placed  on  the 
edge  of  his  basin  four  naked  figures,  representing 
the  four  principal  rivers  of  Austria,  pouring  their 
waters  into  the  Danube,  whose  genii  surround  the 
pilbr  that,  rises  from  die  centre.    Bnt  eyen  here 
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cornea  something  Anstrian  and  absurd.  The  hamm. 
is  so  smally  that  half  a  dozen  of  moderately  sized 
perch  wonld  feel  themselves  confined  in  it ;  yet 
these  four  emblematical  figures  are  anxiously  ga*- 
sing  into  the  tiny  reservoir,  and  brandishing  huge 
tridents  to  harpoon  the  invisible  whales  which  axe 
supposed  to  be  sporting  in  its  waters. 

In  all  these  squares,  and  in  all  the  spots  that  are 
the  favourite  resorts  of  the  people,  a  Briton,  and 
eve%a  Prussian,  feels  strongly  the  want  of  those 
public  memorials  which  public  gratitude  ought  to 
raise  to  men  who  have  adorned  or  benefited  a 
state  by  their  talents.  A  stranger,  wandering 
through  the  squares  and  churches  of  Vienna,  would 
believe  that  the  empire  had  never  possessed  a  man 
whom  it  was  worth  while  to  record,  except  Jos^h 
II«.^to  whom  the  government  has  erected  a  proud 
monument,  while  it  has  not  only  avoided  his  pmc- 
tical  imprudences,  but  has  bigotedly  proscribed 
even  the  good  principles  on  which  these  imprur 
dences  were  merely  excrescences.  It  is  true,  thi^ 
Austria,  of  herself,  has  produced  few  high  names ; 
and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  one  reason  why  ^he  has 
so  carefully  refrained  Irom  presenting  to  the  pub- 
lic eye  any  proof  of  the  frequency  with  which  she 
has  been  compelled  to  trust  for  her  safety  and  fame 
to  the  talent  which  other  countries  had  produced. 
If  Austria  does  not  blush  to  have  made  use  of  fo- 
reign talent,  why  does  she  blush  at  recording  its 
■services  in  the  eyes  of  her  citizens  ?  The  bitter 
satire  of  the  words  which  Xioudon's  widow  inscri- 
bed on  the  monument  erected  to  him  by  herself 
in  the  shades  of  his  country-seat,  was  richly  de- 
»»Ted.;  NoN  JPat&ia  ;  non  Imfuiator  ;  Coif- 
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jOx  posDii^.    Where  are  Moatecuculi,  and  £|u 
gene>'aiid  Lacy,  and  London^  the  only  worthy 
opponent  of  Frederick  ?  Where  are  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  and  John  Sobieski  of  Poland,  who  ea- 
red Leopold,  trembling  in  his  palace,  and  hurled 
Imck  the  Crescent  when  ready  to  enter  Vienna  in 
•  triumph  over  the  ruins  of  the  Cross  ?   Where  are 
Jacquin  and  Van  Swieten  ?    Where  are  even  the 
Daun  and  Kaunitz,  the  Mozart  and  Haydn  of 
.  Austria  itself?  Simple  busts  of  Loudon  and  Lacy 
were  placed  by  Joseph  in  the  hall  where  the  Coun- 
cil of  War  holds  its  meetings,  and  were  honoured 
with  inscriptions  from  his  own  pen ;  but  they  were 
not  for  the  public,  and  are  visible  only  to  high 
military  officers.  Daun  was  commemorated  by  an 
uncouth,  gaudy,  gilded  thing ;  but  even  this,  ugly 
as  it  is,  was  locked  up  in  a  chapel  of  the  Augus- 
tine monks.    Even  the  monument  of  Prince  Eu- 
^;ene,  to  whom  Austria  owed  a  heavier  debt  than 
perhaps  any  country  ever  owed  to  one  man,  was 
the  work,  not  of  the  public  gratitude  of  Austria, 
irat  of  the  family  feeling  of  a  Duke  of  Savoy. 
With  what  pride  does  a  Briton  look  round  St 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  or  a  Prussian 
point  to  the  Wilhelmsplatz  !   In  Vienna,  there  is 
not  presented  to  the  public  eye  the  slightest  me- 
morial of  the  greatest  men,  (excepting  Joseph  II.,) 
to  teach  the  people  what  no  people  more  easily 
forgets  than  the  Viennese,  that  were  reallvt«  some- 
thing in  the  world  more  respectable  than  mere 
eating  and  drinking,  and  waltzing. 

The  statue  of  Joseph  II.  stands  in  a  square 
which  bears  his  name.  Two  sides  of  the  square 
are  f^M^med  by  the  majestic  elevations  of  the  im- 
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penal  library,  wMch  would  gain  by  the  remdtftl^f 
tbe  two  large  gilt  balls  which  disfigore  its  snmmit. 
The  statue  is  a  colossal  and  equestrian  one,  cast 
in  bronze,  and  elevated  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  gra- 
nite. The  pedestal  and  its  attendant  pilasters  are 
adorned  with  medallions  representing,  not  so  much 
tbe  public  reforms,  as  the  different  journeys,  of  the 
emperor.  The  whole  work  is  very  creditable  to 
the  sculptor,  Zauner ;  there  is  nothing  triviid  -or 
trifling  about  it.  The  horse,  howeV^,  though  a 
rery  good  German  horse,  is  not  sufficiently  ini- 
proved  for  sculpture ;  and  altogether,  the  htdt 

Cof  the  monument  are  those  which  depart 
from  the  model  of  all  equestrian  statues-^ 
Marcus  AureUus,  in  the  Roman  Capitol*  This 
memorial  was  erected  by  tbe  present  emperor,  who 
thus  did  honoiur  to  his  uncle,  without  having  hi^ 
therto  followed  one  of  his  principles.  Let  the  very 
just  inscription,  Saluti  publico  visit  noh 
Diu,  SED  TOTUS,  wam  tbe  successors  of  Joseph 
U.  to  take  care  that  they  give  no  room  for  Fever- 
sin^  it  in  regard  to  themselves.  The  errors  of  Jo- 
seph were  those  of  all  enthusiasts.  He  ivas  far 
advanced  before  his  age  in  Austria :  he  believed 
that  the  people  would  as  easily  see  liie  absurdity 
of  popular  prejudices,  as  he  ^stinctly  perceived 
them  himself:  he  forced  them,  rather  than  mana- 
ged them.  He  constrained  them  for  a  while ;  but 
both  he  himself,  and  Leopold,  who,  with  the  same 
excellent  spirit,  had  iquch  more  prudence,  disap- 
peared from  the  scene,  before  t^e  people  had  yet 
had  time  to  learn  how  far  these  new  ichanges  would 
do  good,  sUid  the  people  willingly  returned  to  what 
they  were  not  sure  was  bad,  but  were  perfectly 
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sure  was  old.  Jodepb  shook  to  its  foundations  the 
civil  power  of  the  Romish  hierarchy^  stripped  it 
of  its  exorbitant  wealth,  and  proscribed  its  cor- 
raptiag  idleness.  Europe  saw  the  holy  head  of 
thtt  church  cross  the  Apennines  and  the  Alps  to 
admonish  his  imruly  son,  the  King  of  Rome.  But 
Joseph  forgot,  that  the  intellect  of  his  subjects  was 
under  the  yoke  of  the  priesthood,  not  under  the 
guidance  of  enlightened  reason ;  and  that,  when 
he  marched  on  with  so  bold  a  pace,  instead  o^ 
considering  him  a  liberator,  they  looked  on  hioi 
as  the  profane  persecutor  of  all  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  revere.  Francis  I.  has  re-filled 
empty  mmiastmes,  and  established  new  orders, 
with  infinitely  greater  success,  than  Joseph  expe- 
rienced in  crushing  and  curtailing  them.  The  self- 
ish interests,  likewise,  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
aristocracy,  who,  till  this  day,  are  the  least  manly 
in  sentiment,  and  least  enlightened  in.  mind,  of  the 
Gefman  nobles,  threw  a  thousand  obstacles  in  hiei 
way ;  and  sometimes  he  raised  obstacles  himself 
by.  theivery  speed  of  bis  course,  just  as  the  hoof 
of  a  rapid  steed  will  strike  fire  from  a  stone  which 
a  more  moderate  pace  would  have  left  undisturb- 
ed. If  Joseph  had  attempted  less,  he  would  have 
effected  much  more. 

'  The  Sculpture  of  Vienna  has  been  more  indebt- 
ed to  private  affection,  than  to  public  gratitude  or 
nunifioence.  The  church  of  St  Augustine  con- 
tains the  monument  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of 
Sachsen-Teschen*  to  his  wife  Christina,  &n  Arch.. 

.  •  He  died  jn  1822,  buidened  with  the  infirmities  of  a 
very  advanced  age,  which  even  baUiiDg  in  wine  could  not 
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dnchees  of  AuBtria.  It  is  a  work  of  Canova,  and 
IB  not  only  among  his  most  Iralky  prodacttons,  bat 
ranks  among  his  foremost  in  simplicity  of  group* 
ing,  contrast  of  form,  and  that  propriety  in  every 
fiffore  and  feature  of  the  different  personages,  on 
which  the  effect  of  such  a  work,  as  a  whole,  al- 
ways depends  so  much.  It  is  by  for  the  best  of 
Canova's  monuments.  In  this  difficult  department 
of  the  art,  where  common-place  combinations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  exaggerated  allegories  on  the 
other,  are  the  quicksands  to  be  avoided,  the  great 
Italian,  though  the  purity  of  his  taste  kept  him 
far  from  the  latter,  sometimes  touched  upon  the 
former.^  A  pyramid  of  greyish  marble,  twenty- 
(eight  feet  high,  and  connected  by  two  broad  steps 
with  a  long  and  solid  base,  is  placed  against  the 
wall  of  the  church.  In  the  centre  of  the  pyramid 
is  an  opening,  representmg  the  entrance  of  the 
funeral  vault,  and. two  melancholy  groups  are 
slowly  ascending  the  'Steps  towards  it.  The  first 
consists  of  Virtue,  bearing  the  urn  which  contains 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  to  be  deposited  in  the 

'  Jong  resist.  He  was  a  prince  of  immense  wealth,  consider* 
fng  him  as  a  person  who  did  not  wear  a  diadem.  Thegreater 
part  of  his  fortune  descended  to  a  much  better  known  per* 
sonage,  the  Archduke  Charles,  of  whom  all  Vienna  said, 
that  he  needed  it,  and  would  make  a  good  use  of  it. 

*  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  the  monument  which  heexe^ 
cuted  in  St  Peter*s  in  R,ome,  at  the  request  of  the  King  .of 
England,  to  commemorate  the  last  members  of  thq  Stuart 
£smily»  A  pjrramidal  mass,  representing  the  doors  of  a 
vault,  leans  against  one  of  the  pillars ;  above  it  are  medal- 
lions of  the  peisons  to  be  reooided,  and  on  each  side  a  ge- 
nius hangs  down  his  torch.  Moreover,  the  figures  axe  oaly 
>f.-    This  is  trivial^ 
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tomb,  and  by  ber  side  are  two  little  girls,  cany« 
ing  torches  to  iUnminate  the  gloomy  sepulchre. 
Behind  them,  Benevolence  ascends  the  steps,  sup- 
porting an  old  man,  who  seems  scarcely  able  to 
totter  along,  so  rapidly  is  he  sinking  beneath  Bge, 
infirmity,  and  grief;  a  child  accompanies  him,  fold- 
ing  its  little  hands,  and  hanging  down  its  head,  in 
iniantine  sorrow.  On  the  other  side  conches  a 
melancholy  lion,  and  beside  him  reclines  a  des- 
ponding genius.  Over  the  door  of  the  vault 
is  a  medallion  of  the  Archdi^chess,  held  up  by 
Happiness ;  and,  opposite,  a  genius  on  the  wing 
presents  to  her  the  palm  of  triumph.  The  last  two 
figures,  as  well  as  the  portrait,  are  only  in  relief 
on  the  body  of  the  pyramid ;  all  the  others  are 
round,  and  all  are  as  large  as  life.  There  is  nothing 
strained  or  affected  in  the  allegory ;  an  air  of  soft 
and  tranquil  melancholy  pervades  the  whole  com- 
position ;  and  the  spectator,  without  being  very 
forcibly  struck  at  first,  feels  pensiveness  and  ad- 
miration gradually  growing  upon  him.  The  figure 
of  the  oM  man,  whom  Benevolence  supports  to 
the  grave  of  his  bene&ctress,  is  exquisite ;  his 
limbs  actually  seem  to  totter,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  to  quiver  with  agitation ;  yet  there  is  no- 
thing exaggerated  in  expression  or  attitude.  The 
composition  is  a  most  eloquent  one,  but  pure  and 
chaste  throughout.  There  may  be  some  allegori- 
cal meaning  in  the  wings  of  the  genius  who  re- 
clines on  the  lion,  being  raised ;  but,  at  first  sight, 
the  spectator  does  not  see  why  the  wings  should 
be  in  motion,  when  the  state  of  the  figure  is  that 
of  repose.  The  general  design  of  the  monument 
was  first  composed  by  Canova  fQr  a  monument 
VOL.  II.       /  r 
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which  the  Venetian  Senate  intended  to  have  erect- 
ed to  Titian,  and  the  original  drawings  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Academy  of  Venice.  Amid  the 
misfortones  of  the  repnhlic,  the  plan  was  given 
vp.  The  sculptor  afterwards  suhstitnted  the  em- 
bleras  of  private  virtue  and  affection  for  the  figurefl 
which  were  to  have  been  symbolical  of  the  arts, 
and  the  monument  was  used  to  commemorate  the 
Archduchess  Christina. 

Vienna  possesses,  by  the  fortune  of  war,  ano- 
ther great  group  of  Canova,  in  his  Theseus  kill- 
ing the  Minotaur.  The  Austrians  showed  a  very 
laudable  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  group  in 
bringing  it  from  Italy ;  for,  excepting  a  very  brief 
overland  carriage  in  Dalmatia,  it  was  conveyed 
entirely  by  water ;  it  was  shipped  on  the  Tiber  at 
Kome,  and  landed  from  the  Danube  at  Vienna. 
But,  in  selecting  a  site  for  it  in  their  own  capital, 
they  have  displayed  a  want  of  taste,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  no  other  academy  of  the  fine  arts  would 
sanction.  The  group  had  been  originally  order- 
ed by  Bonaparte,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on 
the  Porta  del  Sempione,  at  Milan,  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  the  most  magnificent  portal  m 
Italy,  and  which,  I  suppose,  is  still  decaying,  un- 
finished, beneath  its  wooden  shed.  Canova  is  said 
to  have  made  the  Athenian  hero  a  portrait  of  the 
French  Emperor,  so  far  as  classical  character  left 
it  in  his  power ;  and,  on  his  downfall,  to  have 
thought  it  prudent,  or  polite,  to  alter  the  style  of 
countenance.  I  saw  it  in  Rome,  when  it  was  yet 
unfinished,  and  it  had  not  the  slightest  tinge  of 
Napoleon.  On  regaining  Lombardy,the  Emperor 
^  Austria  stopped  the  building  of  the  Porta  dd 
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Sempipne ;  anc^  as  if  determined  to  injure  in  every 
possible  way  the  self-love  of  his  Italian  subjects, 
he  determined  to  transfer  as  a  trophy  to  Vienna 
the  majestic  group  which  had  been  destined  for 
Milan.  Apprehensions  were  very  justly  entertained 
that  *  Carrara  marble  would  speedily  suffer  from 
bein^  exposed  in  the  open  air  in  the  climate  cH 
Austria.  The  Emperor  suggested,  that  it  would 
be  best  <<  to  get  Canova  himself  to  tell  them  what 
sort  -of  thing  they  should  put  it  in."  Canova  re- 
commended a  teitiple,  in  strict  imitation  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  They  had  the 
good  sense  to  follow  his  advice ;  they  have  built, 
or,  at  least,  tire  building  the  temple ;  but,  to  keep 
it  out  of  sight  as  much  as  possible,  they  have  ac^ 
tually  buried  it  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  glacis, 
close  under  the  rampart  where  the  rampart  is 
highest ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  worse,  they  have 
excavated  the  glacis  itself  to  a  considerable  depth, 
that  the  ten^le  may  be  still  mere  under  ground. 
It  is  sunk  in  the  ditch ;  while,  above  it,  on  the  most 
commanding  part  of  the  broad  bastions,  stands  the 
fashionable  coffee-house  of  Courtois,  whose  gay 
visitors,  as  they  lounge  along^  look  down  with 
contempt  on  the  Athenian  temple,  pushed  out  of 
the  way,  at  the  very  gates  of  Vienna.  Prince  Met- 
teraich,  who  adds  to  bis  other  multifarious  offices 
that  of  Curator  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  is  said  to  have  proposed  that  the  cof- 
fee-house should  be  purchased,  and  the  temple 
built  on  its  site,  or,  at  least,  erected  on  the  ram- 
parts, instead  of  being  sunk  below  them.  This 
would  have  given  the  edifice  an  infinitely  more 
conspicuous  and  imposing  attitude  ;  but  perhaps 
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they  were  not  fond  of  aettbg  the  chaste  and  ae- 
▼ere  majesty  of  the  Doric  temple  in  contrast  with 
the  gilfied  frippery  of  the  Church  of  St  Charles^ 
which  would  have  closed  the  yiew  at  the  other  ez- 
tremity,  though  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  may 
boi  likewise,  that  they  were  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  the  coffee-house.* 

Besides  a  number  of  private  chapels,  and  the 
meeting-houses  of  those  communions  which  are 
only  tolerated  by  the  Romish  hierardiy,  Yieooa 
contains  fiffcy-seven  churches,  twenty  in  the  pro* 
per  city,  and  thirty-seven  in  the  suburbs.  Few  of 
them  aspire  to  the  beauties  of  modern  architecture, 
but  neither  do  they  degenerate  into  mere  toys. 
Although  they  contain  many  relics  of  the  olden 
time,  which  would  have  interest  for  the  historian 
of  Viennfa,  there  is  little  about  them  to  attract  the 
notice  of  a  stranger.  St  Michael's  has  a  good  deal 


*  Few  buildings  in  Vienna  are  more  valaable  than  es- 
tablished  coflfee-honses,  or  apothecary  shops.  The  reason 
is,  that  here,  as  in  some  other  German  states,  no  person  can 
engage  in  either  of  these  professions  without  the  permission 
of  the  Government,  a  permission  always  expensive,  and 
never  easily  obtained.  Sometimes  the  privilege  is  merely 
personal  to  the  grantee,  and  expires  with  his  Ufe ;  this  is 
the  course  most  generally  followed  at  present ;  but,  infor- 
mer times,  it  was  customary,  as  a  matter  of  special  favour, 
to  attach  it  to  a  particular  building,  which  it  followed,  in- 
to the  hands  of  whomsoever  the  house  might  come  by  sale 
or  inheritance,  like  a  freehold  qualification.  Houses  of  this 
kind,  though  frequently  of  no  worth  in  themselvea,  bearao 
enormous  value.  The  pnmrietor  of  a  coffee-house  on  the 
Oraben  wished  to  sell  it ;  me  purchaser,  in  addition  to  an 
extravagant  price  for  the  house  itself,  a  single  floor,  and  a 
small  one,  paid  upwards  of  £3000  for  the  privilwe  attach- 
ed to  it. 
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of  fnUared  pomp^  though  on  a  diminutive  sealei 
and  it  is  notorious  as  a  place  of  assigoations.  The 
church  of  the  Angostine  monastery  is  the  only 
specimen  in  Vienna  of  the  more  light  and  airy 
species  of  Grothic,  while  all  that  is  lofty,  impo-> 
sing,  and  snhlime  in  that  style  of  architecture  is 
united  in  the  cathedral,  St  Stephen's.  It  is  the 
largest  church  of  Germany ;  its  leogth,  from  the 
principal  gate,  which  is  never  opened  but  on  very 
solemn  occasions,  to  the  eastern  extremity,  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  its  greatest  breadth  two 
hundred  and  twenty.  Though  begun  before  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  first  Duke 
of  Austria,  it  cannot  be  carried  fEother  back,  in 
its  pcesent  form,  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth, 
during  the  earlier  half  of  which  it  was  twice  burnt 
down.  EveBDL  then  it  was  considerably  without 
the  laty,  though  it  is  now  in  its  very  centre,  ri^ 
ring,  free  from  other  buildings,  on  t^  highest  point 
of  the  sloping  bank,  along  which  Vienna  swells  up 
from  the  Danube.  .At  die  entrance  of  the  Gra* 
ben,  the  most  bustUng  part  of  Vienna,  in  regard 
to  business,  and  fonning  part  of  its  most  fashion* 
able  promenade,  there  still  stands  the  trunk  of  a 
tvee^  a  solitary  remnant  of  the  forest  which,  in 
those  days,  intervened  between  the  town  and  the 
catbedral.  But,  like  the  stockings  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,  its  identity  is  extremely  questionable ; 
for,  so  many  nails  have  been  driven  into  it  by  the 
idle  aiod  the  curious,  that  it  is  now  a  tree  of  iron> 
and  gives  to  an  adjacent  part  of  the  street  the 
name  of  Siockram-eisen  Platz,  Iron  Trunk  Square. 
Majestic  as  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is,  it  is 
■perhaps  too  heavy ;  every  corner  is  overburdeoed 
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Stone,  a  defect  ii^iich«i8  not  dimmiflhed  by 
the  old  monnments  stack  roond  its  outer  waik ; 
it  looks  as  if  the  esrly  Anstrians  had  wished  to 
commemorate  St  Stephen,  by  collecting  in  his 
ehorch  as  great  a  quantity  as  possible  of  the  ma- 
terial which  was  the  instnunent  of  his  martyrdom. 
But  the  interior  is  noble    ample,  sombre,  simple, 
elevated,  and  overpowering.  The  wooden  caning 
round  the  stalls  of  the  tribune  is  an  interestiiig 
memorial  of  the  early  excellence  of  the  Germans 
in  this  branch  of  art.  There  are  one  or  two  bulky 
monuments,  but,  though  not  ornaments,  they  do 
not  greatly  interrupt  the  fine  perspective  of  the 
nave  and  aisles.    The  church,  indeed,  derires  its 
ornament  simply  from  its  architecture ;  the  akars 
are  unassuming,  and  thmr  pictures  and  statues  are 
mediocre,  except  an  Ecce  Homo  of  Correggio, 
which  is  scarcely  visible.    At  the  western  extre* 
mity  is  a  gaudy  chapel  of  the  princely  fionily  of 
Lichtenstein,  remarkable  merely  for  the  privilege 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Pius  VI.  A  laag  inscription 
records,  that  by  a  grant  of  his  Hdiness,  the  soul 
of  a  Lichtenstein  shall  be  released  from  purgatory 
every  time  that  mass  is  celebrated  at  the  akar  ci 
this  chapel.    When  wealth  and  rank  can  proene 
such  conveniences,  they  reallyare  something  betlsr 
than  merely  temporal  advantages.    The  tower  of 
the  church  is  rivalled  in  heignt  only  by  that  of 
Strasburgh,  but  is  not  so  light  and  el^pant.    The 
height,  from  the  pavement  to  the  |Hnaacle,  is  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  upper  and  pyramidal 
part  has  most  visibly  departed  from  the  perpen* 
dicolar,  and  inclines  to  the  north.     This  abem* 
tionissaid  to  have  been  first  produced  by  the  bom* 
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bardment  of  the  Turks  ia  l68By  and  to  have  beam 
increased  by  the  cannonading  of  the  French  when 
they  marched  to  Vienna  more  than  once  daring 
the  late  war. 

Vienna  is  no  longer  a  forttBed  city ;  promena* 
cting  is  the  only  puipose  to  which  the  fortifications 
are  now  applied ;  and  from  their  In^adth  and  ele* 
vation,  they  are  excellently  adapted  for  it.  In  one 
part  they  look  ont  upon  the  gradoaUy  ascending 
saburbs ;  on  another  the  eye  wanders  orer  inter* 
▼ening  Tineyards,  np  to  the  bare  ridge  of  the  Kah* 
ienbeig,  from  which  Sobieski  made  his  triumphant 
attack  against  the  besieging  Tniks,  traces  <tf  whose 
entrenchments  are  still  risible ;  on  ainother  it  reste 
on  the  waters  of  the  Dannboy  the  foliage  of  the 
Prater,  and  the  gay  crowds  who  are  streaming 
along  to  enjoy  its  shades.  The  twice  successfol 
attadss  of  French  armies  baring  proved  the  ram* 
parts,  or  bastions,  as  they  are  nniyersally  called^ 
to  be  useless  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens^ 
trees,  benches,  and  coiSee-houses  have  takoi  the 
place  of  cannon,  and  rendered  them  invalnable  aa 
sonnses  of  recreation  to  this  pleasore-loying  people. 
On  Sundays  and  holidays,  so  soon  as  the  last  mass 
has  terminated,  (which  it  always  does  about  mid* 
day,)  they  are  crowded  to  su&cation  with  people 
of  aJl  ranks.  Even  on  week  dayli,  so  long  as  the  - 
weather  permits  it,  the  coffee-houiBes,  surrounded 
with  awnings,  are  the  &¥ourito  resort  of  persons^ 
chiefly  gentiemen,  who  prefer  breakfasting  in  the 
open  air ;  and,  in  the  evening,  tbey  are  the  favour- 
ite resort  of  bo^  sexes,  espeekiXty  of  the  middle 
classes*  An  orchestra  in  the  open  air  furnishes 
excdlent  music ;  asnight  comes  on^  (and  the  crowd 
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always  incraases  with  the  doaky)  lamps  me  fauBg 
up  among  the  trees,  or  snapended  fnnn  the  awn- 
ings. The  gay  nnthmking  mnltitiide  sits  to  be 
gazed  aty  or  stroUs  about  from  ose  alley  to  anothe. 
to  gaze — good  and  bad,  virtaoos  and  lost  mingled 
together— sipping  coflGee,  or  keeping  an  aawignai 
tion,  eating  an  ice,  or  making  love ;  till  ten  o'dock^ . 
whm  the  terrors  of  the  JSaugmeUter  drire  them 
home,  the  ramparts,  and  the  glacis  below,  form  a 
cdlection  ci  little  Vanxhalls. 

The  glacis  itself,  the  low,  broad,  and  level  space 
of  ground  which  stretches  out  immediately  &om 
the  foot  of  the  ramparts,  and  runs  entirely  roand 
the  city,  except  where  the  walls  are  washed  by  the 
arm  of  the  Danube,  is  no  longer  the  naked  and 
cheeriess  stripe  which  it  used  to  be.  Much  of  it 
has  been  formed  into  gardens  belonging  to  difier- 
ent  branches  of  the  imperial  family ;  the^  rest  has 
been  gmdually  planted  and  laid  out  into  alleys; 
and,  two  years  ago,  1^  emperor,  in  his  love  lor  his 
subjects,  allowed  a  cojSeO'house  to  be  built  amoi^ 
the  trees.  -  Beyond  the  glacis,  the  ground  in  ge- 
neral rises ;  and  along  these  eminences  stretch  the 
thirty-four  suburbs  of  Vienna,  surrounding  the  city 
like  the  outworks  of  some  huge  fortification,  imd 
finally  surrounded  themselves  by  a  brick  wall,  a 
mere  instrument  of  police,  to  insure  the  detectioB 
of  radicals  and  contraband  goods,  by  subjecting 
evmy  thing,  and  every  person,  to  a  strict  ezami* 
nation. 

The  suburbs  cover  much  more  ground  than  the 
proper  dty,  but  they  are  neither  so  well  built,'nor 
so  densely  inliabited.  The  Leopoldstadt,  between 
the  aitn  of  the  Danube  and  ike  main  8ti:eam,.i8 
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the  moBt  tegular  and  most  pofraloasy  aad  contaioa 
600  faonaes ;  the  smallest  of  them  contains  only 
eleyen  houses.  The  proper  city  contains  little 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  houses 
which  form  the  capital,  but,  from  their  greater 
nze,  it  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
whole  population,  which  b  generally  reckoned  at 
from  280,000  to  300,000.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  suburbs  is  occupied  with  gardens,  psartly 
public,  and  partly  private  property.  Both  Prince 
Lfichtenstein  and  Prince  Esterhazy,  besides  their 
houses  in  the  city,  have  palaces,  gardens,  and  pic- 
ture-galleries in  the  suburbs* 

Though  the  suburbs,  from  the  greater  reguU^ 
rity  of  their  streets,  the  smaller  height  of  the  build-' 
ings,  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  site,  are  in 
themselves  more  open  and  airy  than  the  city,  yet^ 
owing  to  the  absence  of  pavement,  and  the  pre« 
sence  of  wind,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  more 
healthy.  Vienna,  diough  lying  in  a  sort  of  kettle^ 
and  not  at  so  absolute  an  elevation  as  Munich,  is 
more  pestered  by  h^h  winds  than  any  other  Ea^ 
Topean  capital.'^  In  the  proper  city  the  streets  are 
payed — and  excellently  well  paved ;  but,  through* 
out  the  immense  suburbs,  they  present  only  the 
bare-  soil.  This  soQ  is  loose,  dry,  and  sandy ;  and 
the  wind  acting  upon  it  keeps  the  city  and  suburbs 
enveloped  m  a  thick  atmosphere,  loaded  with  par* 
tides  of  sand,  which  medical  men  do  not  pretend 
to  deny  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  health. 
From  the  summit  of  the  Kahlenbecg,  an  eminence 
about  two  miles  to  the  west,  I  have  seen  Vienna 

*  Except,  perhaps,  Edinbuigh. 
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as  completely  obscured  by  a  thick  cload  of  dust, 
as  ever  London  is  by  a  clond  of  smoke ;  and  our 
smoke  is,  in  reality,  the  less  diss^reeable  of  the 
two.  When  the  wind  is  moderate,  and  allows  the 
dust  to  settle,  rain  commonly  follows,  and  the 
Suburbs  are  converted  into  a  succession  of  alleys 
of  mud. 

The  temperature  is  extremely  variable,  prind- 
pally,  it  is  believed,  from  the  neighbourhood  oiibe 
Styrian  mountains,  and  the  free  course  which  the 
openness  of  the  country,  towards  Hungary,  leaves 
to  the  east  wind.    It  not  only  varies  most  provo- 
kingly  in  the  course  of  a  day,  but  its  changes  are 
often  most  sensibly  felt  in  merely  passing  from  one 
part  of  the  city  to  another.    It  is  to  this  that  the 
medical  men  of  Vienna  almost  universally  ascribe 
the  prevalence  of  rheumatic  affections,  which,  with 
gout  and  consumption,  are  the  besetting  infirmi-* 
ties  of  the  Austrian  capital.    Consumption,  they 
say,  is  greatly  aided,  if  not  frequently  produced, 
by  the  quantity  of  dust  with  w£dch  the  air  is  so 
often  loaded  all  day  long,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  necessarily  inhaled ;  while  the 
acidity  of  the  native  wines,  of  which  ao  much  is 
dfunk,  even  by  the  lower  classes,  comes  forth  in 
the  shape  of  those  gouty  affections  so  common  in 
Vienna,  not  precisely  die  genuine,  old-English, 
port-wine  gout,  but  arthritic  complaints  differing 
frt)m  it  in  little,  except  in' degree.  Amid  the  pre- 
valence of  such  ailments,  the  inhabitants  are  for- 
tunate in  having  the  hot  springs  of  Baden  so  near 
them.     They  are  almost  specifics  in  rhenmatisni. 
Though  they  find  the  gout  a  more  stubborn  ene- 
my, they  always  ton^ne  his  operations,  and  not 
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nnfreqiieiitly  succeed  in  patting  him  entirely  to 
aight. 

The  Prater  of  Vienna  is  the  finest  public  park 
in  Europe— for  it  has  more  rural  beauty  than  Hyde 
Park,  and  surely  the  more  varied  and  natural  ar* 
rangement  of  its  woods  and  waters  is  preferable 
to  the  formal  basins  and  alleys  of  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of 
that  broad  and  level  tract  on  the  north  of  the  city, 
which  is  formed  into  an  island  by  the  main  stream 
of  the  Danube  on  the  one  side,  and  the  smaller 
arm  that  washes  the  walls  on  the  other.  They 
unite  at  its  extremity,  and  the  Prater  is  thus  sur** 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  water.  The  principa] 
alley,  the  proper  drive^  runs  from  the  entrance  in 
a  long,  straight  line,  for  about  half  a  mile.  Rows 
of  trees,  consisting  chiefly  of  horse-chestnuts,  di* 
vide  it  into  five  alleys.  The  central  one  is  entirely 
filled  with  an  unceasing  succession  of  glittering 
carriages,  moving  slowly  along  its  opposite  sides, 
in  opposite  directions ;  the  two  on  each  side  are 
filled  with  horsemen,  galloping  along  to  try  the 
capacity  of  their  steeds,  or  provoking  them  into 
impatient  curvettings,  to  try  the  effect  of  their  own 
forms  and  dexterity  on  the  beauties  who  adorn  the 
open  caleches.  The  two  exterior  alleys  are  con- 
secrated to  pedestrians ;  but  those  of  the  Viennese 
who  must  walk,  because  not  rich  enough  to  hire 
a  hackney  coach,  are  never  fond  of  walking  far ; 
and,  forsaking  the  alleys,  scatter  themselves  over 
the  verdant  lawn  which  spreads  itself  out  to  where 
the  wood  becomes  more  dense  and  impenetrable. 
The  lawn  itself  is  plentifully  strewed  with  coffee- 
houses ;  and  the  happy  hundreds  seat  themselves 
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under  shadv  awnin^B,  or  on  the  green  hexbagej 
beQeath  a  dump  of  trees,  enjoying  their  ices,  cof- 
fee,  and  segars,  till  twilight  calls  them  to  the 
theatre,  with  not  a  thought  about  to-morrow,  and 
Bcarcely  a  reminiBcence  of  yesterday.  But  though 
the  extremity  of  this  main  alley  be  the  boundary 
of  the  excursions  of  the  fashionable  world,  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  more  rural  and  tranquil  por- 
tion of  the  I^ter.  The  forest  becomes  thicker ; 
there  are  no  more  straight  lines  of  horse-chestnuts ; 
the  numerous  alleys  wind  their  way  imconstrained 
through  the  forest-maze,  now  leading  you  along, 
in  artificial  twilight,  beneath  anoterarchmg  canopy 
of  foliage,  and  now  terminating  in  some  verdant 
and  tranquil  spot,  like  those  on  which  fiuries  de- 
light to  dance ;  now  bringing  you  to  the  brink  of 
some  pure  rivulet,  which  tri(£les  along  unsuspect- 
ingly, to  be  lost  in  the  mighty  Danube,  and  now 
stopping  you  on  the  shady  banks  of  tbo  magnifi- 
cent nv&c  itself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

VIENNA. 

AMUSEMENTS  AND  MANNERS — RELIGION- 
GOVERNMENT* 

A  STRIKING  peculiarity  of  the  Anstrian  capi- 
tal lies  in  the  diversity  of  character  which  it  exhi- 
bits. The  empire  is  a  most  heterogeneous  one"^ ; 
the  provinces  which  compose  it  do  not  differ  more 
from  each  other  in  geographical  situation^  than 
they  do  in  language  and  national  character ;  and 
the  higher  ranks  in  all  of  them  are  perpetually 
making  the  common  capital  the  place  either  of  a 
temporary  sojourn,  or  of  their  continued  residence. 
The  joyous  and  happy  Austrian,  always  pleased 
with  himself,  and  inclined  to  do  all  he  can  to  please 
every  body  else,  looks  with  much  indifference  on 
the  proud  step,  the  gallant  bearing,  and  magnifi- 
cent parade  of  the  haughty  Hungarian,  who,  full 
of  imagined  superiority,  and,  what  is  stranger  stilly 
of  imagined  superiority  in  political  rights,*  makes 

*  The  Hungarian  nobles  (and  every  man  calls  himself 
noble  who  is  not  an  absolute  slave,  a  mere  adscripHtiut 
glehae)  place  their  pride  in  the  political  constitution  of  their 
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the  streets  resound  with  the  clattering  of  his  dn- 
Takoos  spnrsy  eren  though  he  should  never  mount 
a  horse.  The  Bohemian  hrings  along  with  him 
both  more  real  feeling  and  greater  mental  actiyity. 

country,  which  they  call  a  free  one,  and  which  I  have 
heard  than  often  set  ahove  that  of  Britun.  The  emperor, 
say  they,  cannot  exact  a  farthing  or  a  man  from  ns,  or  im- 
pose a  single  law  upon  ui,  wit^ut  our  own  permisaioD. 
This  is  a  most  ignorant  hoast.  The  constitution  of  Hun- 
gary is,  till  this  day,  one  of  the  most  oppressive  oligarchies 
that  Europe  has  seen,  mudi  DKne  mischieroua,  because 
much  less  enlightened,  than  the  destroyed  oligarchy  of 
Venice.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  the  aristocracy  can  con- 
trol the  monarch  in  every  thing ;  but  then,  it  is  equally 
true,  that  nobody  can  control  them,  and  that  all  boieath 
them  have  only  to  obey.  The  king  of  Hungary  is,  indeed, 
wily  its  first  magistrate ;  but  its  nobility  are  deqiots,  and 
its  people  have  neither  rights  nor  voice.  This  is  peculiarly 
true  of  the  rural  population,  who  are  still  the  most  degra- 
ded  and  maltreated  in  Europe,  and  just  in  consequence  of 
the  boasted  Hungarian  constitution.  If  Hungary  had  been 
without  this  conscitutioD,  Maria  Theresa,  Joseph^  and  Leo- 
pold, could  have  done  much  more  good  than  Uiey  actually 
succeeded  in  effecting.  There  have  been  many  liberal  and 
enlightened  despots,  but  the  world  has  not  yet  seen  a  lody 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  despots.  A  learned  person  of 
Vienna  related  to  me  tile  fc^wing  eircnmstanoe,  of  which 
be  was  an  evewwttness.  He  had  gone  down  into  Hungary 
to  pend  a  tew  days  with  one  of  its  most  respectable  noble- 
pien.  Taking  a  walk  with  the  Count,  one  afternoon,  over 
part  of  the  grounds,  they  came  upon  some  peasants  who 
%ere  enjoying  their  own  nitftic  amusements.  The  Count 
imagined  that  one  of  them  did  not  notice  him,  as  he  pass- 
ed, with  sufficient  humility ;  he  immediately  sent  a  boy  to 
has  house  for  some  servants,  and,  so  soon  as  they  appeared, 
ordered  them  to  seize,  bind,  and  lash  the  poor  man.  His 
orders  were  instantly  executed.  W~ — ,  thunderstruck  at 
the  causeless  barbarity,  intreated  the  Count  to  pat  an  end 
at  such  a  punishment  for  so  ^vial  an  offence,  if  it  was 
one  at  all.    The  answer  was ;  <«  What !  do  yott  intercede 
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The  Pole,  while  he  mingles  ameng  theniy  sfaowiB, 
even  in  bis  pleasures,  a  degree  of  solemnitjr  and 
resenre,  and  still  manifests  the  melancholy  feeing 
of  the  loss  of  national  independence.  The  Italian 
sahjectsoftheempkejmn  in  the  crowd.  Ifbusinestf 
or  cvdosity  has  brought  them  to  the  capital,  they 
walk  among  the  people,  cantioiis  and  tadtom, 
perfectly  aware  with  what  jealevsy  they  are  re-^ 
garded,  and  that  spies  are  watching  every  step, 
and  listening  to  every  word.  If  they  are  in  plsce, 
or  are  come  to  seek  place,  they  land  the  benefit 
cence,  pmdence,  and  patriodim  of  the  Anstrionr 
Goyemment  of  Italy  with  a  servility  which  is  de»> 
picable,  or  exaggerate  the  vices  of  their  own  com- 
try,  and  speak  with  a  forgetf olness  of  its  trae  ho- 
nour and  wdfiire,  wBch  is  utterly  detestable. 

But  all  these  varieties  of  popuhition  join  in  the 
nntversal  love  d  enjoyment  of  the  native  Vien- 
nese, and  assist  m  swelling  the  stream  of  disso- 
luteness and  pleasure  which  is  unceasingly  hold- 
ing its  way  through  the  Austrian  capitaL  Vienna, 
wHh  a  population  not  exceeding  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  supports  five  theatres,  com- 
paratively a  much  greater  number  than  is  foniul 
necessary  to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  London. 
Three  of  them  »re  in  the  suburbs,  «id  belong  to 
private  proprietors;  the  two  others,  which  are 
both  in  the  city,  are  imperial  property.  There  is 
no  architecture  merit  shout  them  externally ;  in- 
ternally they  are  gaudy.    £ach  of  the  companies 

for  sach  a  brute  ?  He  is  no  nobleman.  That  these  people- 
may  not  think  any  body  cares  about  them,  give  him  mrenty 
moM,  my  lads,  in  honour  of  W-^i^  ;**  and  they  were  ad- 
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hM  m  walk  of  ite  own.    The  Burg-Tkeaire^w 
Court  ThestrBy  which  fimns  part  of  the  palace,*  is 
appropriated  entirely  xto  the  regular  drama;  its 
boards  are  trodden  only  by  tragedy  and  comedy, 
and  sometimes  by  that  mixed  species  called  Sehdtu- 
widy  er  Spectacle^  which  is  neither  the  one  nor 
toe  other^  has  frequently  something  of  botb>  and, 
as  its  name  imports,  is  a  banquet  for  the  eyes,  rar 
ther  than  an  entertainment  for  £mcy  or  feeling. 
Broad  yalgar  farce  is  not  often  admitted,  but  has 
foond  refuge,  and  flourishes  luxuriantly,  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   The  performers  are  at  least  on  a  leyel  with 
those  <tf  Berlin,  but  their  tragic  declamation-  is 
tiresome  and  monotonous.    Tfaey  are  perpetually 
ranting ;  the  public  taste  is  not  sufficiency  pure. 
Comedy  is  much  better  off,  both  in  the  actors, 
and  in  what  is  to  be  acted ;  for,  after  all,  with  the 
exception  of  Schiller,  German  tragedy  is  deficient 
in  true  dramatic  stuff ;  it  deals  more  in  situation 
and  imagery  than  in  character  and  passion.    It 
would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  produce  any  thing 
like  a  long  list  of  comedies  which  could  stand  the 
test  of  strict  criticism,  but  what  country  can  pro- 
duce such  a  list  ?    There  is  only  one  School  for 
Scandal.  People  go  to  a  comedy  to  laugh  heartily 
at  the  follies  of  other  people  ;  and  if  these  follies 
be  so  represented  as  that  sensible  and  well-bred 
persons  can  enjoy  the  ridicule,  the  theatre  will  be 
fiUed,  in  defiance  of  critics.  Now,  of  such  pieces, 
which,  though  not  displaying  a  great  deal  of  dra- 
matic genius,  yield  a  great  deal  of  amusement, 
the  German  stage  has  a  large  quantity.     To  say 
nothing  of  the  endless  Kotzebue,  Ifland  produced 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  pieces,  Jiinger  twenty- 
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eight»  Madam  Weissenthoni)  still  an  actress  on 
thd  yieima  stage,  between  twenty  and  tbirty,  and 
Schroder  about  thirtyr  Ziegler,  too^  a  retired  per- 
former, bas  witten  mueb,  but  not  well.  His  pieces 
are  generally  sarious  and  showy,  excessively  duU, 
full  of  rodomontade,  and  devoid  of  character. 
His  comedies  are  miserable,  and  he  has  written  an 
essay  to  prove  that  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  is  a 
badly  dravrn  character. 

Civil  tragedy,  if  it  be  aUowable  to  borrow  die 
Grerman  expression,  that  is,  tragedy  founded  on 
the  misfortunes  of  persons  in  private  situations,  is 
much  more  cultivated,  and  much  more  popular,  in 
Grermany  than  with  us.  The  Gamester  and 
George  Barnwell  belong  to  this  class;  but  the 
Grermans  have  a  host  of  them.  Ifland  wrote  much 
in  this  way,  but  is  often  dull  and  tedious ;  his 
scenes  are  frequently  mere  alternations  of  set  rhe« 
torical  speeches^  ii^ich  plain  and  sensible  citisiens 
never  tdk  to  each  other.  Vienna  possesses  an 
actor,  an  old  man,  of  the  naAie  of  Koch,  who  ht 
inimitable  in  this  branch  of  the  drama.  I  never 
knew  an  actor  draw  so  many  tears  from  an  audi* 
enoe  as  ^bas  man  does,  when  he  plays  the  worthy- 
broken-hearted  father,  borne  down  by  the  dlBso-- 
luteness  or  the  crimes  of  a  son,  as  in  the  Verhre- 
ehenausBhre, 

Altogether,  however,  the  prevuling  taste  is  for' 
show  and  noise  ;  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans  wift ' 
always  attract  a  greater  audience  than  his  Death' 
of  Wallenstein.  So  little  accurate  are  they  even' 
in  this  thdr  fovourite  taste,  that  the  grossest  vio«' 
lation  of  costmne  and  sense  are  frequently  com-- 
mitted  without  being  even  lemaiked.  In  the  Miaid 
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of.  OrfeMUy  Dnnoift  take*  Ae  place  of  the  king, 
who  stands  bende  him,  for  the  purpose  of  essay- 
ing whether  Johanna  will  detect  the  cbeat,  and 
thus  prove  her  divine  mission.  In  the  Burg  Thea- 
Ijvey  Dnnois  seated  himself  on  the  throne,  vnco- 
▼ered,  and  in  a  very  ordinary  dress ;  Charles  stood 
by,  in  bonnet  and  plame^  and  rdbed  in  the  er- 
mined  pnrple.    Johanna  must  have  beoi  very  siBy 
indeed  to  have  blundered,  More  pardonable,  b«t 
still  more  laughable,  are  the  absurdities  which 
frequently  occur  in  pieces  that  deal  with  foreign 
customs/  In  Ziegler's  ParieiwuAf  the  scene  of 
^ich  is  laid  in  £ngland  during  the  Republic,  a 
jury  makes  its  appearance  on  the  stage  in  a  cri- 
minal trial.  '  It  consists  of  six  penons  ;  they  are 
robed  in  the  professional  luiiform  of  gowns  and 
wigs,  and  talk  most  constitutionally  of  the  danger 
of  losing  their  places  as  jurymen,  if  they  give  a 
verdict  against  the  ruling  party.  The  Shoiff  pre- 
sides, though  Chief- Justice  Coke  has  come  down 
on  purpose  to  hold  the  commission.    His  Lord- 
ship sits  at  the  table,  as  crown  counsel,  and  final- 
ly chaiges  the  jury.    The  censor  knew  well>  that 
such  a  representation  of  trial  by  jury  could  not  be 
infectious* 

The  .finest  productions  of  the  German  Muse 
are  wofully  spoiled,  likewise,  by  the  sdssors  of 
the  censor.  Not  only  is  every  thing  omitted  which 
displeases  the  bigotry  of  the  priesthood,  or  the 
despotism  of  the  government,  but  alterations  are 
made  lor  which  no  earthly  reason  can  be  assign- 
ed, except  a  very  silly  sensibility  and  mawkish  s^n- 
tinieiUalism.  To  exclude  dangerous  ideas  abbut 
liberty  and  the  House  of  Haiwburgb,  WiUtam 
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TeQ  is  to  miserably  mangled,  that  the  play  loses 
all  coDiiexion.     ScfaiUer,  in  his  Robbers,  made 
Charles  Moor  and  his  brother  sons  of  the  old  man  : 
in  Vienna  they  are  converted  into  nephews ;  for 
want  of  filial  affection,  forsooth,  is  something  too 
homl^e  to  be  brought  on  the  stage.    With  so  lit- 
tle consistency  is  the  alteration  carried  through, 
that  Charles,  after  he  has  spoken  about  his  uncle 
through  four  acts,  in  the  fifth  calls  Heaven  and 
Hell  together  to  avenge  the  maltreatment. of  his 
fiither.  The  monk  who  comes  to  the  haunt  of  the 
banditti,  as  ambassador  of  the  magistracy,  and  who 
makes,  to  be  sure,  a  ridiculous  enough  figure,  is 
changed  into  a  lawyer ;  for,  why  should  the  cloth 
be  laughed  at  ?  as  if  ridiculous  priests  were  not 
at  least  equally  numerous  with  ridiculous  juriseon- 
siilts,  and  as  if  the  danger  of  teaching  people  to 
laugh  at  law  and  justice  by  the  one  exhibition, 
were  not  just  as  great  as  the  danger  of  teaching 
them  to  laugh  at  religion  by  the  other.  The  Iving 
aecoiut  brought  to  the  old  man  of  the  deatii  of 
Charles  represents  him  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle 
of  Prague  (Kolin)  in  the  Seven  Years*  War.  Now, 
the  Austrians  have  so  little  pleasure  in  recollect- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  that,  on  their  stage, 
the  whole  action  is  thrown  back  to  the  days  of 
Kiag  Matthias,  and  Charles  is  made  to  fall  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Mussulmen. 

The  very  ballets  and  operas  are  watched  over 
with  the  same  jealous  care.  It  is  very  ridiculous 
to  be  so  thin-skinned,  and  not  at  all  prudent  to 
show  it.  The  Emperor  seems  to  think  so  him- 
self. When  I  was  in  Vienna,  a  drama  appeared, 
Der  Ta^feklf  founded  on  the  current  anecdote 
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of  Fiedeiick  the  Gram,  ia  the  Seven  Yean'  War, 
heviag  eowpelled  an  effioer  irfioiii  he  had  detocfr* 
ed  wriliDg  to  hk  wife  by  candle-Mgfaty  though  a 
general  erder  had  been  kened  pvolnbiting  fires  or 
lights  after  snnaet,  to  add»  in  a  ipostacript,  <<  To* 
morrow  I  am  to  be  shot  for  a  breadi  of  drnty" 
and  having  actually  pat  him  to  death.   The  piece 
instantly  made  a  great  noiae,  for  there  w&e  bat- 
tles in  it;  bat  much  more,  from  the  admirahle 
perBenifieation  which  the  actor  (wh&  was  likewise 
the  aathor)  gave  of  the  Prassian  moaeireik  These 
who  still  reoolleeted  Frederick  wero  harried  awa^ 
by  the  ilhisioii.  The  Emperor  saw  it,  and  was  d^ 
lighted ;  and,  on  leaving  lau  Ik«,  said  to  one  of  the 
ni4ileflMa  who  attended  him,  ^'  Now,  I  an  fjM 
that  I  have  seen  it,  for,  do  yon  hear,  they  will  he 
for  prohibiting  it  immediaitely"-*4dlading  ta  its 
connexion  wim  the  Sev«i  Years'  War. 

The  other  court  tiieatre,  called,  from  its  sitiia* 
tion,  the  theatre  of  the  Carinthiaa  Gate,  is  pro* 
perly  the  opesarhonae.  The  representations  givoi 
in  it  are  exclasively  operas  and  balletSi  Nowhere 
are  the  <me  or  the  other  got  ap  with  greater  splen* 
door  and  expense  than  here,  for  it  wonld  be  d^- 
colt  to  find  in  Europe  a  public  so  extravagantly 
fond  of  theatrical  music  and  theatrical  danemig  as 
ibat  of  Vienna.  The  public  tas^  runs  much  more 
in  these  two  channels  than  in  thai  of  the  regnlar 
drama.  Melpomene  and  Thalia  am  even  plunder- 
ed of  their  Imrd-eamed  gains  to  sqpply  the  extnh 
▼agance  of  their  meietrictous  sisteiB.  The  esqiea* 
see  of  the  opera  and  ballet  are  sd  ^lormons,  thst 
the  income  of  the  theatre,  at  least  under  the  im-^ 
P^rial  direction,  has  always  been  deficient,  and  has 
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«wallowed  up  the  gain^  made  on  the  regular 
drauMu  This  has  at  last  induced  the  goyemment 
to  put  them  into  private  hands.  ■  A  lease  of  the 
theatre  was  given  to  a  Neapolitan  in  1822.  He 
immediately  raised  the  prices,  and  made  the  Vi- 
ennese sulky ;  he  then  produced  an  Italian  com- 
pany, with  Rossini  at  its  head,  and  then*  singing 
made  the  Viennese  enthusiastically  frantic. 

Of  the  theatres  in  the  snhurhs,  that  on  the 
Vienna  holds  almost  the  same  rank  with  an  im- 
perial theatre.  *  It  is  the  property  of  a  Hungarian 
nobleman,  who,  equally  unfortunate  in  his  manajge- 
ment  as  the  court,  gave  it  in  lease  to  the  same  en- 
terprising  Italian  who  took  the  (^era-house.  It  is 
the  -most  el^ant  theatre  in  Vienna.  Its  boards 
admit  every  thing,  the  drama,  melo-drama,  farce, 
opera,  ballet,  but  itself  and  its  performers  are  fit- 
ted only  for  mere  spectades.  That  is  the  path  in 
which  it  finds  no  rival,  for  its  machinery  surpass- 
es all  others.  <<  Yon  will  find,"  said  the  prq>rie- 
tor  to  me  when  inviting  me  to  visit  it,  <<  you^  will 
find  as  many  ropes  and  pulleys  as  in  one  of  your 
ships  of  war,'* — a  woful  recommendation  of  a  diea- 
tre.  It  possessed,  till  very  lately,  a  department  of 
the  ballet  which  was  unique  in  Europe.  The  bal- 
let-master had  educated  nearly  two  hundred  chil- 
dren^ boys  and  girls,  into  a  r^ular  corps  de  baUet, 
Even  when  they  were  dismissed,  (in  1822,)  the 
greatest  number  of  them  did  not  exceed  twelve, 
many  of  them  not  eight  years  of  age.  The  ballets 
composed  for  them  were  extremely  appropriate, 
bttbg  taken  chiefly  from  stories  of  spirits  and  en- 
chantments, in  which  the  young  dancers  appear- 
ed 88  fiiiriet  or  hobgoblins.  On  va»  commencement 
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of  the  new  maaagenent,  ftb»  lemiafDy  of  dancng 
aad  immonility  WM  Bappnwacd,  on  the  argsat  re^ 
eommendation,  it  wa»  nnirennlly  Baid,  of  &e  Em- 
press herself. 

The  theatre  in  the  suburb  called  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  though  private  property,  is  the  true  iiatieB* 
al  theatreof  Austria,  the  fayonrite  of  the  middliiig 
and  lower  classes,  and  not  slighted  even  by  the 
more  cultivated*  It  is  devoted  entboly  to  mirth 
and  song,  but  the  jokes  and  character  of  the  pieces 
are  throughout  Anstrian.  The  broadest  farce  and 
most  extravagant  caricature,  esaggssated  parodies, 
and  the  wildest  fidry  inventions,  are  aU  made  the 
vehicle  of  humour  and  satir^  which  would  scarce- 
ly be  understood  anywhere  else,  for  they  are  ge<* 
nerally  founded  on  some  local  and  temporary  in- 
terest, full  of  allurions  to  the  passing  follies  of 
Vienna,  and  written  in  the  broad  national  dialect 
of  the  Austrian  common  people.  One  OMMt  be  an 
Austrian  to  enjoy  them.  They  are  in  a  great  mea- 
sure lost  to  a  stranger,  as  well  from  the  local  al- 
lusions, as  from  the  language.  The  perfoitners 
correspond  perfectly  to  ^e  plays.  It  ia  their  ba- 
siness  to  o'erstep  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  bat,  in 
their  own  way,  jsome  of  them  are  makers.  Schus- 
ter is  fully  as  great  a  man  in' Vienna  as  MkrtdieWB 
is  at  home.  The  humour  is  no  doubt  broad  and 
extravagant,  and  frequently  indecent ;  bat  stifi  it 
is  national  and  characteristic,  and  llie  AaateiaBs 
are  the  only  people  of  Germany  who  poasesa  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  have  even  some  tideat  at 
caricature-making,  but  the  two  great  departments 
ef  that  satirical  art,  pubUe  men  and  private  scan- 
dal, are  shut  agaast  them.  They  are  fend  of  pan"* 
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i^iif)  bul  tbeir  hngpaage  is  top  ikh  for  1%.  A  ce- 
lebrated advocate  is  at  present  the  Coryphaeus 
both  of  the  bar  and  the  punsters* 

The  Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputation 
of  being  the  most  musical  public  in  Europe  ;  and 
this  is  the  only  part  of  their  character  about 
which  they  display  much  jealousy  or  anxiety.  So 
long  as  it  is  granted  ^t  they  can  produce  among 
their  citizensagreater  number  of  decent  performers 
on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other  capital,  they 
hare  no  earthly  objection  to  have  it  said  that  they 
can  likewise  produce  a  gi«ater  number  of  block-* 
heads  and  debauthees*  lliey  are  fond  of  music,  and 
are  good  performers  ;  but  it  is  more  a  habit  than  a 
natural  inclination.  Of  all  the  people  in  Germa- 
ny, umversal  as  the  love  of  music  is  among  them, 
the  Bohemians  appear  to  draw  most  directly  from 
nature.  Every  Bohemian  seems  to  be  bom  a  mu- 
sician ;  he  t^es  to  an  instrument  as  naturally  as 
to  walking  or  eating,  and  it  gradually  becomes  as 
necessary  to  him  as  either.  In  summer  and  au- 
tainn»  you  cannot  walk  out  in  the  evening,  in  any 
part  of  the  country,  without  hearing  concerts  per- 
Kwrmed  even  by  the  peasantry  with  a  precision 
which  practice,  no  doubt,  always  can  give,  but 
likewise  with  a  richness  and  justness  of  expression 
which  practice  al<«e  cannot  give.  Gyrowetz  and 
Wrauitzky,  the  best  known  among  the  living  na- 
tive composers  of  the  empire,  and  deservedly  ad- 
mked,  idbove  all,  fw  their  ballet  music,  are  both 
Bohemians.  All  these  honours  the  Viennese  place 
upon  their  own  head*  A  capital  in  which  amuse- 
ment is  the  great  object  of  every  body's  pursuit, 
is  always  the  place  whei^e  a  musician,  be  be  com- 
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poser  or  perfomer,  will  gain  moat^inimey.  £wy 
man  d reputation  seeks  his  f(»tane.in  Vienna ;  and 
its  citizensy  numing  orer  a  list  of  great  names, 
expect  yon  should  allow  their  city  to  be  the  sonl 
of  music,  and  music  the  soul  of  tiieir  city.    They 
have  had  within  their  walls  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hoven, and  Hummel;  they  have  still -among  them 
Salieri,  Gyrowetz,  and  Grelinek ;  but  not  one  of 
these  belongs  to  Austria.    That  a  man  was  bom 
and  reared  in  Bohemia  or  Hungary,  instead  of 
Austria,  does  not  merely  mean  that  he  belongs  to 
a  particular  gec^raphical  division  of  the  same  em« 
pire*    In  turn  of  mind,  in  manners,  in  language, 
the  Austrian  is  as  different  from  the  Bohemian  or 
Hungarian,  as  from  the  Pole  or  Dalmatian.    Va- 
nity is  by  no  means  a  general  failing  of  the  Aus* 
trians,  any  more  than  of  the  other  German  tribes ; 
but  when  they  attempt  to  disprove  the  BceoUan 
character  which  the  common  country  has  £zed 
upon  them,  they  not  unfrequently  just  give  new 
proofs  how  well  it  is  desenred.    I  have'  seen  a 
**  ReWew  of  the  Literature  of  Austria"  in  a  re- 
spectaUe  periodical  of  Vienna,  in  which  the  au- 
l&or,  to  support  the  honour  of  his  country  against 
the  wits  of  the  north,  actually  stuck  into  his  nose- 
gay  of  Austrian  weeds  all  that  had  blossomed,  du- 
ring the  preceding  twenty  years,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Simplon. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  in  the  ge- 
neral diffusion  of  dilletanteism,  and  that,  too,  ac- 
companied by  a  degree  of  practical  proficiency 
which  rises  far  above  mediocrity,  Vienna  has  no 
superior.  Wherever  cards,  those  sworn  enemies 
of  every  thing  like  amusement  or  lightness  of 
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beart,  those  unsocial  masks  of  insifHdity  and  Ue-> 
dilim,  do  not  intrade  npon  their  priTa^e  parties  or 
laniily  drcle,  ninsic  is  the  never-fidling  resource* 
Concert-playing  is  their  great  delight,  as  well  as 
^beir  great  excellence,  and  hence  that  admirahle 
accuracy  of  ear  which  is  so  ohservable  in  the  Vi- 
ennese.    So  soon  as  a  hoy  has  fingers  fit  for  the 
task,  he  betakes  himself  to  an  instmment ; — and 
this,  alas  I  is  frequently  the  only  part  of  his  edu- 
cation that  is  followed  out  with  much  perseverance 
or  success.  From  the  moment  he  is  in  any  degree 
master  of  Ins  instrument,  he  plays  in  concert.    A 
family  of  sons  and  dai^hters  who  cannot  get  up 
a  very  respectable  concert,  on  a  moment's  notice, 
are  cumberers  of  the  ground  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.     This  practice  necessarily  ^ves  a  high 
degree  of  precision  in  execution,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  delicacy  of  ear ;  but  still  all  this  is  in- 
the  Viennese  only  a  habit,  and  a  very  artificial 
'one.  They  may  become  more  accurate  performers 
than  the  citizens  and  peasantry  of  the  south,  but 
they  will  never  feel  the  influence  of  **  sweet 
sounds*'  with  half  the  energy  and  voluptuousness 
which  they  infuse  into  the  Italian.    The  enjoy- 
ment of  the  former  is  confined  to  the  powers  of 
the  instrument,  the  latter  carries  the  notes  within 
himself  into  regions  of  feeling  beyond  the  direct 
reach  of  string  or  voice ;  the  one  would  be  lost  in 
the  singer,  the  other  would  forget  the  singer  in 
the  music  Gro  to  an  opera  in  any  provincial  town 
of  Italy.    In  the  pit  you  will  probably  find  your* 
self  surrounded,  I  do  not  say  by  tradesmen  and 
shopkeepers,  but  by  vetturinos,  porters,  and  la- 
bourers.   Yet  you  will  easily  discover,  that  what 
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to  tii0  flUM  MHi  of  penooB  m  any  othn'  CDUatry 
woald  be  at  beil  tnwome^  if  aot  ridienloiiBy  is  to 
them  meatertttiiaiait  of  pore  fMing.  Yoa  will 
■nrk  Invw  cageriy  tlwy  follow  tbe  ezprassioii  of 
tile  eidody  and  hanDony ;  yoa  will  hear  them  cci« 
tkase  tile  maaic  and  tbe  miwidanti  with  no  less 
warmth,  and  with  hr  more  jadgmeat  (becaaae  it 
is  a  thing  much  mwe  within  thdr  reach)  than  oar 
pot-iioase  politictBaB  ddiate  on  the  Reform  of  ibe 
firitiah  Finliameiit.  laitaotowingtotliiainberaat 
Batarsl  c^Mcity  of  nndentanding  and  speakii^  the 
langnage  in  aduchmnaic  addrasaes  q8»  that  Italian 
aingerB  bam  maintained  their  pre-emiaenoein  £»- 
n^  ainee  opeiaa  were  first  known  ?  In  every  ca- 
pital of  the  Continent^  and  even  am<mg  oars^Tcsy 
tlmne  are  native  vmeea  as  good,  improved  by  m 
atodioaa  indoatry,  managed  with  aa  macfa  piaett- 
eal  aldll,  and  accompanied  by  aa  great  theoretieal 
knoadedge,  aa  ever  croaaed  the  Alpa.  Yet  they 
■ever  prodaoe  the  aame  eiect  in  any  moaic  that 
liaea  above  mediocrity. 

All  this  baa  nothing  to  do  with  ^  comparative 
anerita  of  the  moaic  of  Italy  and  Germany*  Great 
eompoaers,  like  great  poeta,  are  the  aame  every 
adioe.  They  are  all  made  of  the  aame  atnff.  The 
moaical  taste  of  the  Yienneaebaa  been  fanned  and 
aaTed  by  the  pority  of  tfaw  great  compoaers.  In 
tiieir  love  of  practical  ezcelk»ice»  they  wodid  hate 
ran  into  the  neartleaa  rattling,  the  capriccm»  and 
bixarrerie  of  ^  French  achool ;  bat  the  admhar 
bly  good  taste  of  their  masters  has  always  kept 
them  within  due  bonnds.  People  who  reckoA  it 
idmost  a  nnsfortuie  not  to  be  able  to  ham  Dmi 
Giovanni,  or  the  Creation^  without  book>  are  in 
little  danger  of  falling  into  extravagancies. 
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390hov«k » tlie  most  celebrated  of  the  living 
eomposers  in  Vieiiiia,  andy  in  certain  departmentSy 
the  foremost  of  hia  day.*  Though  not  an  old  nian^ 
he  is  lost  to  society  in  consequence  of  his  extreme 
deafiiess,  which  has  rendered  him  almost  nnsodal. 
The  neglect  of  his  person  which  he  exhibits  gives 
lum  a  somewhat  wild  appearance.  His  featnres 
ane  strong  and  prominent ;  his  eye  is  full  of  rude 
BD^aegy ;  his  hair,  which  neither  comb  nor  scissors 
eeeni  to  hare  visited  for  years,  overshadows  his 
broad  brow  in  a  quantity  and  confusion  to  which 
only  the  snakes  round  a  Goi^fon's  head  oflbr  a  pa* 
raUel.  His  general  behaviour  does  not  ill  accord 
with  the  unproittising  exterior*  Except  when  he 
is  nmonff  his  diosen  friends,  kindliness  or  afiability 
are  not  his  characteristics.  The  total  loss  of  hear- 
ing has  deprived  him  of  all  the  pleasure  which  so* 
dety  can  give,  and  perhaps  soured  his  temper.  He 
used  to  frequent  a  particular  cellar,  where  ne  spent 
the  evening  in  a  corner^  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
the  chattering  and  disputation  of  a  public  room, 
drinking  wine  and  beer,  eating  cheese  apd  red 
herrjngs,  and  studying  the  newspapers.  One  even- 
ing a  person  took  a  seat  near  him  whose  counte-* 
nance  did  not  please  him.  He  looked  hard  at  th« 
stranger,  and  spat  on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
toad ;  then  gluiced  at  the  newspaper,  then  again 
at  the  intruder,  and  spat  again,  his  hair  bristling 
gradually  into  more  shaggy  ferocity,  till  he  closed 
the  alternation  of  spitting  and  staring,  by  fairiy 
exclaiming,  **  What  a  scoundrelly  phiz !"  and  rush- 
ing out  ci  the  room.    Even  among  his  oldest 

*  Beetbov^  h&s  died  since  this  was  written.  He  died, 
moreover,  in  want,  amid  a  people  who  pretend  to  be  the 
most  devoted  worshippers  ox  music  and  musicians. 
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friends  he  must  be  humoured  like  a  way  ward  diOd. 
He  has  always  a  small  paper  book  with  him^  and 
what  cmiTeiBatioii  takes  place  is  carried  on  in  wri- 
ting* In  this,  too»  although  it  is  not  lined,  he  in* 
stantly  jots  dowil  any  mnsical  idea  which  strikes 
him.  These  notes  would  be  utterly  unintelligible 
even  to  another  musician,  for  they  have  thus  no 
compamtire  Value ;  he  alone  has  in  his  own  mind 
the  thread  by  which  he  brings  out  of  this  labyrinth 
of  dots  and  cirdes  the  richest  and  most  astound- 
ing harmonies.  The  moment  he*  is  seated  at  the 
piano,  he  is  evidently  unconscious  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  ezistenoe  but  himself  and  his  instru- 
ment ;  and,  considering  how  very  deaf  he  is,  it 
seems  impossible  that  he  should  hear  all  he  pk^ 
Accordingly,  when  playing  very  pianoy  he  often 
does  not  bring  out  a  single  note.  He  hears  it  him- 
self in  the  **  mind's  ear."  While  his  eye,  and  Ae 
almost  imperceptible  motion  of  his  fingers,  show 
that  he  is  following  out  the  stnun  in  his  own  soul 
through  all  its  dymg  gradations,  the  instrument  is 
actually  as  dumb  as  the  musician  is  deaf. 

I  have  heard  him  play ;  but  to  bring  him  so  hi 
required  some  management,  so  great  is  his  horror 
of  being  any  thing  like  exhibited.  Had  he  been 
plainly  asked  to  do  the  company  that  favour,  he 
would  have  flatly  refused ;  he  had  to  be  cheated 
into  it.  Everyperson  left  the  romn,  except  Beetho- 
ven and  the  master  of  the  house,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances.  These  two  carried  on  a 
conversation  in  the  paper-book  about  bank  stock. 
The  gentleman,  as  if  by  chance,  struck  the  keys 
of  the  open  piano,  beside  which  they  were  sittb^^, 
gradually  began  to  ran  over  one  of  Beethoven's 
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QWB  icoippoaitioBS)  made  a  thousand  errors,  and 

r^ly  blnndered  one  passage  so  thorottgUy»  that 
composer  condescended  to  stretch  out  his  band 
and  put  him  right.  It  was  enough ;  the  hand  was 
on  the  piano ;  Ins  companion  immediately  left  him, 
on  some  pretext,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  com* 
paay,  who  in  the  next  room,  from  which  they  could 
see  and  hear  every  thing,  were  patiently  waiting 
the  issue  of  this  tiresome  conjuration.  Beetboren, 
left  alone,  seated  himself  at  the  piano.  At  first  he 
only  struck  now  and  then  a  few  hurried  and  inter- 
rupted notes,  as  if  afraid  of  being  detected  in  a 
enme  ;  but  gradually  he  forgpot  evoy  thing  dse» 
and  ran  op  during  half  an  hour  in  a  fantasy,  in  a 
Style  extremely  varied,  and  marked,  above  all,  by 
the  most  abrupt  transitions.  The  amateuia  were 
enraptured ;  to  the  uninitiated  it  was  more  inle-* 
reeling  to  observe  how  the  music  of  the  man's  soul 
passed  over  his  coimtenwice.  He  sei«Eis  to  feel  the 
bold,  the  commanding,  and  the  impetuous,  raoie 
than  what  is  soothing  or  gentle.  The  muscles  of 
the  face  sweU,  and  its  veins  start  out ;  the  wild  eye 
roUs  doubly  wild ;  the  mouth  quivers,  and  Beetho- 
ven looks  like  a  wizard,  overpowered  by  the  de* 
mops  whom  he  himself  has  called  up. 

Th^re  is  a  musical  society  in  Vienna,  eenmsting 
of  nearly  two  thousand  members,  by  far  the  great- 
est part  of  whom  are  merely  amateurs.  Many  of 
them  are  ladies ;  even  a  princess  figures  in  the  ca- 
talogue as  a  singer^  for  no  posen  is  admitted  an 
active  miember  who  is  not  able  to  take  a  part,  vo- 
cal or  instrumental,  in  a  concert.  They  seem  to 
expend  more  ingenuity  in  inventing  new  instru- 
ments than  in  improying  the  manuiieurture  of  known 
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ones.    I  have  heard  Beethoyen  say,  that  he  foond 
BO  pianos  flo  good  as  those  made  in  London.  Eyery 
body  knows  the  HarnKmica,  at  least  by  name;  but 
what  will  the  reader  say  to  the  Phys-harmonicay 
the  Ditanaclasis,  the  Xuiorpfaiqi,  the  Pammelodi- 
con,  the  Davidica,  the  Amphiona  ?     Considenng 
how  far  the  Anstrians  are  behind  in  most  thiiigs 
m  which  a  people  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  being 
behind,  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  parsnitB  of 
higher  utility  and  respectability  cannot  obtain  from 
them  a  greater  share  of  the  industry  and  perseve- 
lance  which  so  many  of  them  display  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  elegant  accomplishment.  They  hare 
an  excellent  opera,  and  that  is  sufficient  lo  con- 
sole them  for  the  &ct,  that  in  the  whole  Tange  of 
German  literature,  a  literature,  youngas  it  is,  stud- 
ded with  so  many  bright  names,  there  is  not  a  siagle 
great  man  whom  Austria  can  daim  as  her  own. 
In  Vienna,  with  three  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, there  are  thirty  booksellers^  four  circuktiiig 
libraries,  sixty-five  piano-forte  nuikers,  and  dan- 
cing-halls without  number. 
•    Many  of  these  dancing-halls  are  institutionsfor 
infamous  purposes.    They  belong  to  private  pro- 
prietors, who  are  always  innkeepeis.  On  the  even- 
ing of  every  Sunday,  and  generally  of  every  g^t 
religious  festival,  when  every  body  is  idle  and  seek- 
ing amusement,  these  congr^iations  are  opened  in 
the  suburbs  as  well  as  in  the  city.  The  bidls  given 
in  them  are  less  or  more  merely  a  pretext  for 
bringing  worthless  persons  together.     Tlie  price 
of  admission  is  extremely  low,  for  the  scoundrelly 
landlord  speculates  on  the  consumption  of  wine 
and  eatables  during  the  evening,    in  moie  casei 
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than  one,  the  object  is  so  little  concealed,  that  fe- 
males are  admitted  gratis ;  and  the  hand-bill,  which 
fixes  the  price  of  admission  for  gentlemen  at  fonr- 
pence  or  sixpence,  adds,  with  a  very  appropriate 
equivoque,  ZW  F'rattenzimmer  istfrei/.  It  is  thus 
that  these  institutions,  by  famishing  opportunity, 
and  inflaming  the  passions  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  dif- 
fuse the  poison  of  licentiousness  among  the  males 
of  the  middle  and  lower  orders.  As  to  the  ladies, 
again,  those  who  aspire  at  being  sought  instead  of 
seeking,  those  who  consider  themselves  as  form- 
ing the  aristocracy  of  their  own  commimity,  and 
the  Corinthian  capital  of  prostitution,  carefully 
avoid  all  such  intercourse  with  their  more  vulgar 
fiisters.  In  this  they  show  a  wiser  feeling  of  dig- 
nity and  reserve  than  their  betters.  In  external 
behaviour,  however,  these  lost  creatures  are  per- 
haps the  most  decent  in  Europe.  You  run  no  risk 
of  bang  even  addressed,  much  less  of  being  at- 
tacked with  the  gross  depravity  of  Covent  Gar- 
den or  the  Palais  Royal. 

How  do  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  then,  behave  in 
Vienna  ?  Really,  generally  speaking,  not  much 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  more  dissolute  city — 
one  where  female  virtue  is  less  prized,  and^  there- 
fore, less  frequent.  A  total  want  of  principle,  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  the  love  of  finery,  are  so  uni- 
versally diffused,  that  wives  and  daughters,  in  not 
only  what  we  would  call  comfortable,  but  even 
affluent  circumstances,  do  not  shrink  from  increa- 
sing the  means  of  their  extravagance  by  forgetting 
their  duty.  They  sacrifice  themselves,  not  so 
much  from  inclination,  as  from  interest.  You  will 
probably  find  in  Naples  or  Romci  as  many  faith- 
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laMm  to  flatter  nwuid  the  HMdib  of  bonoiir.  It  is 
a  vain  that  their  Imperial  Majesties  are  spotless 
in  their  life  and  conyersation ;  it  does  sot  go  be^ 
yond  ibemsdves;  the  public  mind  is  vitiated 
thnmg^  and  through ;  they  are  snrronnded  by  a 
jnaas  of  cormption,  nmeh  too  dense  to  be  pene- 
trated by  the  light  of  any  single  example.*     A 
wealthy  loceignar,  generally  resident  in  Vienna, 
the  compamon  of  princes  and  ministers,  used  to 
drive  his  mistness  into  the  Frater  before  the  ad^ 
miring  and  envious  eyes  of  all  the  world.     The 
girl  iMid  what  Sn  this  country  would  be  called  the 
impudence  to  invite  most  of  the  ministers  and 
corps  diplomatique  to  a  ball ;  and  they  had  what  in 
this  country  would.be  called  the  fo^etfulness  of 
chancter  to  go.    Prince  Mettetnich  being  asked 
by  a  foreign  minister  whether  he  intended  to  go, 
UKchly  answecedy  **  Why,  I  would  rather  like  to 
aae  the  thing ;  but,  you  know,  it  might  hurt  one's 
character  here  I"  When.it  was  proposed  to  Joseph 
IL  to  build  licensed  brothels,  the  Emperor  said, 
^  The  walls  would  cost  me  nothing,  but  the  ex** 
pense  of  roofing  would  be  ruinous^  for  it  would 
juHt  be  necessary  to  put  a  roof  over  the  whole 
city.'*     The  hospitals  and  private  sick-rooms  of 
Vienna  teem  with  proofs  how  mercifully  Prpvi- 

*  Munich  is,  at  least,  not  worse  than  Vienna,  for  no- 
thing can  be  worse ;  and  from  a  statement  in  the  Hmb- 
borgh  Correspondent,  in  May  1821,  it  appears  that  9H 
legitimate  childrpn  were  bom  in  Munich,  in  the  fot  thne 
noonths  of  that  year,  and  307  illegitiinate  children.  If  te 
the  acknowledged  illegitimate  we  add  tlfose  of  the  osten- 
sibly legitimate,  who  have  no  other  claim  to  the  titk  thin 
the  maxim,  pater  ett  quern  nuptke  demonttrmntj  what  are^ 
auit  oomcs  imt  as  to  the  moraUty  of  tbsis  capitals ! 
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denee  ftcted,  when  it  placed  the  quicksilver  nmies 
ef  Idria  in  a  province  destined  to  form  part  of  an 
empire  of  which  Vienna  was  to  be  the  capital. 

This,  with  the  general  want  of  manly  and  in- 
dependent feeling,  of  which  it  is  merely  a  modifi- 
cation, is  the  worst  p<nnt  hi  the  character  of  the 
Viennese;  setting  aside  this  nnbonnded  love  of 
pleasure,  and  the  disinclination  to  rigorous  indus-' 
try,  either  bodily  or  intellectual,  that  necessarily 
accompanies  it,  they  are  honest,  afifectionate,  and 
obliging  people.  There  is  some  weakness,  how- 
ever, in  their  fondness  for  being  honoured  with 
high-sounding  forms  of  address.  This  disposition 
may  be  expected,  in  some  d^ree  or  other,  m  every 
country  where  the  received  forme  of  society  and 
modes  of  thinking  give  every  thing  to  rank,  and 
nothing  to  character ;  but  nowhere  is  it  carried  to 
flfuch  an  extravagant  length  as  in  Vienna,  produ- 
cing even  solecisms  in  language.  Every  man  who 
holds  any  public  office,  should  ft  be  merely  that  of 
an  under  clerk,  on  a  paltry  sahury  of  forty  poundB 
a-year,  must  be  gratified  by  hearing  !^s  title,  not 
his  name  ;  and,  if  yon  have  occasion  to  write  to 
such  a  person,  you  must  address  him,  not  mierely 
as  a  clerk,  but  as,  **  imperial  and  Royal  deik,'^ 
in  srnch  and  such  an  ^  Imperial  and  Royal  Ofiice." 
Even  absent  perscms,  when  spoken  of,  are  gene- 
rally designated  by  their  official  titles,  however 
humble  tmd  unmeaning  these  may  be.  The  ladies 
are  not  behind  m  asserting  their  claims  to  honorary 
appellations.  ^  All  over  Germany,  a  wife  insists 
on  taking  the  official  title  of  her  husband,  with  a 
feminine  termination.  There  is  Madame  Genera)^ 
ess,  Madame  Privy-counciiloress,  Madam  Chief- 
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book*keepere«8y  and  a  hundred  others.  In  ^^^eana, 
a  ahopkeeper'tt  wife  will  not  be  well  pleased  with 
any  thing  under  Gnddiffe  FraUy  Gradous  Madam. 
It  18  equally  common)  and  still  more  absurd,  for 
both  sexes  to  prefix  von  (of),  the  symbol  of  no- 
bility^ to  the  simame,  as  if  the  latter  were  the  name 
of  an  estate.  A  d^er  m  pickles  or  pipe-heads, 
for  instance,  whose  name  may  happen  to  be  Mr 
Charles,  must  be  called,  if  you  wish  to  be  polite, 
Mr  of  Charles,  and  his  helpmate  Mrs  of  Charles. 
Kotzebue  has  ridiculed  all  this  delightfully  in  his 
DeiOmiht  Kleinsiadief  the  most  laughable  of  all 
farces. 

This  looseness  of  morals,  so  disgraceful  to  the 
Austrian  capital,  if  not  aided,  is,  at  least,  v&ry 
little  restrained  by  religion.  That  happy  self-ssr 
tisfaction  under  certain  iniquities,  which  only 
quickens  our  pace  in  the  career  of  guilt,  though  it 
may  not  form  any  part  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  is  an  almost  infallible  consequence 
of  the  deceptive  nature  of  many  parts  of  her  ri- 
tual, and  exists  as  a  fact  in  every  country  where 
her  hierarchy  is  dominant,  and  no  extraneous  dr- 
cumstances  modify  its  corrupting  influence.  Po- 
pery is  the  established,  religion  in  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire ;  but,  since  Joseph  II.  had  the 
manliness  and  justice  to  forsake  the  barbarous  po- 
licy of  his  mother,  who  hunted  down  even  the  few 
straggling  Protestants  that  lurked  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Styria,  every  other  form  of  worship  has 
been  tolerated.  Protestants  are  not  very  nume- 
rous in  Vienna  itself,  and  they  are  not  so  much 
Austrians  by  birth,  as  families  from  the  Protes- 
tant states  of  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Hun- 
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gary,  who  bare  settled  in  Vienna.  The  Lnth^r- 
ans  hare  one  meeting-honse,  and  ihe  Calrinists 
another,  placed  side  by  side>  and  both  of  them 
partly  formed  of  what,  forty  years  ago,  was  a  Po- 
pish Gonrent.  The  clergymen  are  excellent  preach- 
ers, and  enjoy  a  reputation  for  eloquence  and  leam<« 
ing  which  no  Catholic  ecclesiastic  surpasses.  The 
congregations,  though  not  imposing  in  numbers, 
are  more  than  respectable  in  character  and  wealth ; 
in  bad  weather,  the  array  of  carriages  at  the  Pro- 
testant meeting-houses  is  not  equalled  at  the  doors 
of  any  Catholic  church.  The  most  numerous  class 
of  Cluristians,  not  Papists,  are  the  adherents  of  the 
Grreek  church  ;  they  are  said  to  exceed  four  thou- 
sand, and  they  have  four  chapels.  The  Jews  hare 
a  couple  of  chapels*  Vienna  contains  many  Israel- 
ites of  great  wealth,  and,  therefore,  of  high  import- 
ance ;  it  contains  still  more  of  those  who,  to  gain 
worldly  respectability,  hare  ostensibly  become 
conTerts  to  Christianity.  Many  generations  must 
pass  away  before  tiie  latter  will  gain  all  that  they 
contemplated  in  submitting  to  be  baptized,  or  be 
allowed  to  feel  that  their  blood  has  been  regene- 
rated: ein  hc^^Hzirter  Jnek,  a  bapiazed  Jew,  is 
dWftys  pronounced  as  a  term  of  contempt.  But 
these  persons  are  rich ;  and  Christian  youths,  Kke* 
Vespasian  with  the  produce  of  his  tax,  find  no  un- 
seemly odour  in  the  gold  of  a  Jewish  bride. 

Joseph  administered  such  violent  medidnes, 
and  Leopold,  during  his  brief  reign,  was  so  un- 
willing to  administer  restoratiyes,  that  the  monk- 
ish institutions  of  the  empire,  reduced  to  a  skele- 
ton, were  rapidly  approaching  their  dying  hour ; 
his  present  Majesty,  himself  a  most  devout,  and 
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lUMftctedly  devout  many  rooanted  the  lliroiie^  aod 
they  hare  recovered  much  of  their  nuMiasdc  cor- 
pulence* Nay,  four  years  ago,  Vienna  presented 
the  spectacle  of  the  creation  of  a  new  order,  at  a 
time  when,  in  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  voice  amongst  reasonable  men 
against  the  increase  of  such  orders,  if  not  for  the 
suppression  of  those  which  already  existed.  The 
new  order  originated  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 
suits from  Russia,  some  of  whom  found  protec- 
tion in  Vienna.  It  was  thought  prudent  to  avoid 
the  odious  name  which  had  already  exposed  them, 
to  destruction  in  so  many  comers  of  £urope,  and 
the  new  order  was  erected  under  the  name  of  Re- 
demptorists.  This  appellation  was  shortly  after- 
wards abandoned  for  that  of  Licorians,  from  an 
Italian  St  Licorius,  whose  principles  and  rules  of 
life  were  declared  to  be  those  of  the  order.  The 
number  of  its  members  has  increased  rapidly,  and 
the  Emperor  has  made  them  a  present  of  one  of 
the  churches  in  the  city.  The  most  celebrated 
amongst  them  is  Father  Werner,  a  Protestant 
apostate.  He  is  a  Prussian,  and  opened  his  ca- 
reer with  dramatic  poetry.  His  productions  are 
chiefly  dramatic,  extremely  irregular,  almost  uni- 
versally imbued  with  mysticism,  but  foil  of  fire  and 
imagination.  The  best  is,  the  Wdbe  der  Knfi^ 
which  is  merely  the  commencement  of  the  Refor- 
mation dramatized,  and  has  been  represented  on 
the  Berlin  stage.  For  a  time,  he  led  a  very  gay 
life  in  Paris ;  he  returned  to  Prussia,  entered  the 
Protestant  church,  married,  and  continued  to  write 
mystical  dramas.  Of  a  sudden  he  removed  to 
Vienna,  changed  hit  religion,  and  was  rewarded 
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with  an  ecclefliastical  appointment.  It  is  doubtful 
i¥betber  he  be  more  fanatic  or  hypocrite ;  public 
opinion,  however,  amon^  well*educated  persons, 
runs  most  generally  for  the  latter.    He  has  Con- 
trived to  gain  the  crowd  and  the  simple,  by  out- 
ward demonstrations  of  superior  sanctity,  and  by 
a  style  of  preaching  which,  though  devoid  of  po- 
pular eloquence,  wins  the  multitude  by  its  plain 
Tolgarity,  and  amuses  by  its  eccentricity^ — an  ec- 
centricity and  vulgarity  which  the  better  instruct- 
ed hold  to  be  mere  affectation ;  for  no  man,  say 
they,  was  ever  more  formed  for  a  courtier,  and  a 
caballing  courtier,  too,  than  Father  Werner.  The 
fact  is,  that  his  hopes  of  advancing  by  the  favour 
of  the  great  seem  to  have  perished,  for  hia  motives 
and  designs  have  been  penetrated ;  and,  moreover, 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Vienna  is  not  favourable  to 
theneworder.  He  therefore  seeks  the  sources  of  his 
influence  and  reputation  among  classes  which  must 
be  pleased  by  other  means,  and  there  he  has  found 
them ;  the  order  prospers,  and  Father  Werner, 
the  most  important  member  of  the  order,  must 
flourish  along  with  it.    I  have  seen  him  in  a  pub- 
lic bath  at  Baden,  whenever  a  lady  approached 
him  in  the  motley  crowd,  standing  up  to  the  neck 
in  hot  water,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  turn 
away,  as  if  with  an,  Avaunt  thee,  Satan  I  he  loun- 
ged through  the  public  walks,  always  reading ;  he 
seated  himself  to  dinner  at  a  Restaurateur's,  and, 
while  he  ate,  a  brother  of  the  order,  who  attended 
him  as  domestic,  read  to  him  from  a  thick  quarto. 
As  the  order  was  not  endowed  with  property, 
its  principal  revenues  lie  in  the  contributions  of 
the  futhful,  and  in  drawing  within  its  toils  per- 
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MOB  of  some  *foi;tane.  The  most  mischieroBB  thmg 
1^  that  it  has  abeady  succeeded  in  seducuig  use- 
lid  men  from  active  life.    Dr  Veith  was  1^  first 
naa  in  Austria*  and  amcmg  the  first  in  £iiiope» 
in  the  veterinary  art ;  at  the  head  of  the  Impenal 
Veterinary  Institution^  his  instructions  and  wri- 
tings were  forming  a  new  epoch  in  this  branch  of 
medical  sd^ce.    The  canting  of  the  licoriiBBs 
readied  him ;  he  resigned  wealraand  ^une,  to  seek 
salvation  among  the  new  brethren.  The  Empseror 
is  said  to  have  personally  j'emonstrated  wiiii  him, 
in  vain,  against  a  mistiJ$^n  devotion  which  has 
rendered  him  equally  useless  to  lumself  and  to 
society.    Nor  are  these  the  only  men  whom  pru- 
dence or  bigotry  in  Vienna  has  drawn  into  po- 
litical or  religious  apostacy.    Geatz,  boi^ht  in- 
to the  service  of  the  cabinet,  draws  up  &e  de- 
clarations of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  manfully  as  he 
once  addressed  liberal  exhortations  to  the  King 
of  Prussia.     Frederick  Schlegel,  too,  seems  to 
have  laid  his  genius  to  rest,  since  he  set  himsdf 
down  in  the  German  BoBotia,  to  fatten  on  the 
aweets  of  an  Austrian  pension.    He  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  occasionally  employ9d  to  pen 
political  articles  for  the  Austrian  Observer*    I 
have  heard,  indeed,  his  nearest  rdations  d^iy  it ; 
and  it  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  that 
newspaper  any  article  that  required  Frederick 
^Schlegels  cleverness ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
public  voice  of  Vienna,  and  it  is  natural  that  he 
should  continue  to  take  an  interest  in  a  journal 
which  he  himself  first  established. 

While  such  things  are  going  mi,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  any  decay  of  superstition  ammig 
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those  who  pretend  to  hare  any  religion  at  alL 
Prince  Mettemich  is  mnch  too  sensible  a  man, 
and  mnch  too  jealons  of  his  own  omnipotence,  to 
allow  the  priesthood  to  control  his  imperial  mas- 
ter or  himself,  but  he  delirers  np  the  subjects  to 
their  mercy.  The  superstition  of  the  people  is 
eren  fostered  by  the  government  encouraging 
pompous  pilgrimages,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  blessings  of  heaven  by  walking  fifty  miles 
in  hot  weather.  The  favoured  spot  is  Mariazell, 
in  Styria,  and  the  pageant  is  commonly  played  off 
in  July  or  August.  The  imperial  authority  is  in- 
terposed by  a  proclamation  affixed  to  the  great 
gate  of  St  Stephen's,  authorizing  all  pious  sub- 
jects to  perform  this  mischievous  act  of  holy  va- 
gabondizing, that  they  may  implore  from  the  Vir- 
gin such  personal  and  domestic  boons  as  they  feel 
themselves  most  inclined  to^  and,  at  all  events, 
that  they  may  supplicate  continued  prosperity  to 
the  house  of  Hapsburgh.  On  the  appointed  day, 
the  intended  pilgrims  assemble  in  St  Stephen's^ 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  most  of  them  have 
been  anxiously  accumulating  many  a  day's  sa- 
vings, to  collect  a  few  florins  for  the  journey,  for 
they  generally  do  not  return  before  the  fourth  day. 
Mass  is  performed,  and  the  long,  motley  line,  con- 
sisting of  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  separated  into 
divisions  by  religious  standards  and  gaudy  cruci- 
fixes, alternately^  cheered  and  sanctified  by  the 
trumpets  and  kettle-drums  which  head  each  divi- 
sion, and  the  hymns  chanted  by  the  pilgrims  who 
'  compose  it,  wends  its  long,  toilsome,  and  hilly 
way,  into  the  mountains  of  Stjrria.  The  proces- 
sion which  I  saw  leave  Vienna  consisted  of  near- 
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Iv  ifaroe  dMrnsand  persona,  and  tbey  wese  all  of 
ihe  lower  clanes.  The  upper  ranks  do  not  choow 
to  go  to  heaTen  in  Yolgar  company ;  and,  if  th^ 
▼iait  Mariaaell  at  all,  they  make  it  a  pleasure  jannt, 
^for  the  place  of  pilgiinuige  lies  in  a  most  ronun- 
tic  country,)  like  an  excursion  to  the  Lakes  of 
Scotland  or  Cumberland,  and  pray  to  the  Yiigin 
en  passanim  Females  predominated ;  there  were 
many  children,  and  some  of  them  so  yoong,  that 
it  seemed  preposterous  to  produce  thcon  in  such  a 
fiitiguing  exhibitiim.  The  young  women  were  na- 
merous,  and  naturally  were  the  most  interestbig 
objects.  Many  of  them  were  pretty,  but  they  were 
•  almost  all  barefooted,  both  from  economy,  and  for 
the  sake  of  ease  in  trayelling.  Observant  of  the 
pilgrim's  costume,  they  carried  long  sta&,  head- 
ed with  nosegays,  and  wore  coarse  straw-bonnets 
with  eni»mous  brims,  intended  to  protect  ibtar 
beauties  against  the  scorching  sun, — ^unaware, 
perhaps,  of  the  more  fatally  destructiYe  enemy, 
who,  ere  this  perilous  journey  is  terminated,  cuts 
down,  in  too  many  instances,  the  foundation  of 
that  pleasing  modesty  with  which  th^y  pace  forth 
to  the  performance  of  what  they  reckon  a  holy 
duty.  Joseph  IL  saw  and  knew  all  the  mischief 
of  the  ceremony,  and  abolished  the  pilgrimage  ; 
Francis  I.  restorod  and  fosters  it. 

But,  though  the  Austrians  have  no  great  capa- 
city for  thinking,  and  a  very  ^reat  capacity  for 
immorality  and  superstition,  much  of  both  most 
be  ascribed  to  that  total  prostration  of  intellect 
which  their  government  inflicts  upon  them»  a  pros* 
tiation  which  can  never  exist  long,  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  ezista  in  Vienna,  wiwout  producing 
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same  degradatioa  of  the  monJ  |»sa0^1e,  Tbe 
whole  political  system  is  diiectedy  with  prying 
and  persecuting  jealousy,  to  keep  people  in  igno- 
rance of  all  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  except  what 
it  suits  the  cabinet  to  make  known,  and  to  pre- 
vent people  from  thinking  on  what  is  known  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  the  cabinet  thinks. 
All  the  modes  of  education  are  arranged  on  the 
same  depressing  principle  of  keeping  mind  in  sucli 
a  state,  that  it  shall  neither  feel  tl^  temptation, 
nor  possess  the  ability,  to  resist  power.  During 
the  Congress  of  Laybacb,  the  Emperor  sdd  to 
the  teachers  of  a  public  seminary,  <<  I  want  no 
learned  men;  I  need  no  learned  men;  I  want 
men  who  will  do  what  I  bid  them/'  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  purpose,-— the  most  unfortu- 
nate words  for  the  honour  of  his  throne,  that 
could  be  put  in  the  month  of  a  monarch.    The 

Erindi^e  is  fully  acted  on  in  Vienna*  Over  all 
nowledge,  and  aU  thinking,  on  every  thing  pub- 
lic, and  on  every  tlnng  relating  to  the  political 
events  and  institutions  not  only  of  the  empire, 
but  of  all  other  countries,  there  broods  a  <<  dark- 
ness which  may  be  felt."  Nowhere  will  you 
find  a  more  lamentable  ignorance,  or  a  more  me- 
lancholy horror  of  being  suspected  of  a  desire  to 
be  wise  above  what  is  written  down  by  the  editor 
of  the  Austrian  Observer.  Nothing  is  known  but 
to  official  men ;  and  the  first  official  duly  is  to 
confine  all  knowledge  within  the  official  circle. 
Talk  to  a  Viennese  about  the  finances,  for  exam- 
ple. What  is  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  ? 
I  don't  know.  What  is  done  with  it  ?  I  don't 
know.  How  muoh  does  your  «rmy  cost  ?  I  don't 
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know.  How  much  does  the  civil  administrBtioQ 
cost  ?  I  don't  know.  Wbat  is  the  amount  of  your 
-pubtic  debt?  I  don't  know.  In  short,  do  yoa 
know  any  thing  at  all  about  the  matter,  except 
how  mudi  you  pay  yourself,  and  that  you  pay 
whaterer  you  are  ordered  ?  Nothing  on  earth. 

The  Austrian  police, — numsirum  horrendumy 
ingens  ; — ^it  cannot  be  added,  cm  lumen  ademp- 
tftim,  for  it  has  the  eyes  of  an  Argus,  though  no 
Mercury  has  yet  been  found  to  charm  them  to 
sleep,  while  he  rescued  manly  thought  and  intel- 
lectual exertion  from  the  brute  form  into  which 
political  jealousy  has  metamorphosed  them.  The 
French  police  under  Napoleon  was  reckoned  per- 
fect ;  in  efficiency,  it  could  not  possibly  surpass 
that  of  Vienna,  which  successfully  represses  erery 
expression  of  thought,  by  forcing  on  all  the  dead- 
ening conviction,  that  the  eyes  and  ears  of  spies 
are  everywhere.  The  consequences  of  a  denun- 
ciation are  secret  arrest,  secret  imprisonment,  and 
an  unknown  punishment.  It  can  be  tolerated  in  some 
measure,  that  spies  should  be  placed  in  coffee-hou- 
aes,  in  the  apartments  of  restaurateurs,  or  in  pla- 
ces of  public  amusement;  for  on  such  occasions, 
every  sensible  person,  to  whatever  country  he  may 
belong,  will  be  on  his  g^uard  ;  but  it  is  sickening 
when,  even  in  private  society,  he  must  open  his  lips 
under  the  conviction  that  there  may  be  a  spy  sit* 
ting  at  the  same  table  with  him.  This  is  the  case 
in  Vienna  to  a  very  great  extent.  The  efficacy  of 
such  a  system  depends  on  those  who  are  its  in- 
struments being  unknown ;  but,  if  the  Viennese 
themselves  may  be  believed,  not  only  men,  but 
women,  too,  and  men  and  women  of  rank,  are  in 
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the  pay  of  the  iiecy«l. police*  Among  tluMe  whom 
yoa  know  to  be  your  personal  friead*,  if  you  in- 
dulge in  a  freedomi  of  opinion  in  whidi  you  would 
not  Tentore  in  more  aazed  society,  diey  will  draw 
back  with  a  sort  of  appiseheniuony  and  londly  warn 
yon  of  the  danger  to  whicji  yon  aro  eKposing  both 
thou  and  yourself.  This  is  tr«ep  not  merely  of 
what  might  be  considered  modps  of  thinking  host 
tile  to  the  whole  frame  of  govmniaeat,  but  it  is 
equally  so  of  individual  acts  of  administi»ti4m,-^ 
if  you  questioay  f<^  in^imce^  the  propriety  of  pu-» 
niahing  a  public  peculator,  like  T  ■  ,  by  dismiss- 
ii^  him  with  a  pwsiony  ^u:  the  purity  of  the  mo- 
tives which  procured  Count  A— ^— his  provincial 
govemmei^  The  goremment  is  not  even  very 
fond  that  its  measures  should  be  praised ;  it  is 
much  better  pleased  that  nothing  be  said  about 
them  at  alL 

This  is  the  general  ^irit  of  the  thing.  Every 
Englishman  who  has  been  mudb  c^pversant  with 
Vienna,  and  occasicmally  forgotten  where  he  was^ 
must  have  felt  it  so.  Of  the  practical  efficiency 
of  the  system  of  espionage  take  a  single  example. 
A  certain  Russian  nobleman  was  resident  at  Vi- 
enna in  lS2h  His  political  opinions  were  known 
to  be  somewhat  more  liberal  than  was  agreeable 
to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburgh  ;  above 
all,  he  was  favourable  to  the  Greeks.  The  burden 
of  the  Austrian  minister's  political  harangues  de* 
livered  twice  a-week  at  his  levees  was, "  You  see 
it  is  the  same  thing  with  all  of  them,  whether  m 
Spain,  or  Italy,  or  Greece ;  it  is  just  rebel  A,  rebel 
B,  rebel  C,  and  so  on/'  This  nobleman,  himself 
a  pretty  regular  attender  of  these  levees,  thought 
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otherwisey  and  had  ammed  hiinself  with  drawing 
up  a  discourae  to  prove  that  the  Greeks  could  not 
be  considered,  and  onght  not  to  be  treated,  as  re- 
bels. He  had  communicated  it  to  some  of  his  m- 
Umale  aoquainiances.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
manuscript  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  desk.  He 
immediately  understood  the  matter,  and  foresaw 
the  consequences.  The  next  courier  but  one 
from  St  Petersburg  brought  a  very  friendly  ex- 
pressed notice  from  the  Autocrat,  tlmt,  until  some 
determinate  resolution  was  adopted  regarding 
Greece,  it  would  be  agreeable  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty that  Prince  .-^— ^  should  choose  his  resi- 
dence elsewhere  than  in  Vienna.  The  recommen- 
dation, of  course,  was  attended  to,  and  the  prince 
retired  to  a  six  months'  tiresome  sojourn  in  a  ipra- 
yincial  town. 

Foreigners  are  still  more  pryingly  watched  than 
natives,  and  Englishmen  more  than  any  other  fo- 
reigners, >except  Italians.  An  Englbh  gentleman's 
papers  were  seized  one  morning  in  a  domiciliary 
visit  by  agents  of  the  police,  carried  off,  exami- 
ned, and  returned.  '^  Mind  what  you  are  about," 
said  a  foreign  minister,  who  was  stating  this  dr- 
cumstance  next  day  to  another  British  sojourner, 
*^  Mind  what  you  are  about ;  I  know  you  keep 
something  like  a  journal ;  take  care  what  you  put 
in  it,  and  that  nobody  shall  know  what  you  do 
put  m  It. 

It  is  not  only  always  an  imprudence,  but  in  ge- 
neral it  is  a  piece  of  mere  foolish  affectation,  for 
a  stranger  in  any  country  to  use  language  or  be- 
haviour which  necessarily  exposes  him  to  the 
odium  of  the  government,  however  allowable  or 
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laudable  they  may  be  at  home.  Our  own  coun- 
trymen, unaccustomed  to  bridle  their  tongues 
about  any  thing,  and  fortunately  trained  to  habits 
which  give  them  a  strong  inclination  to  speak  se- 
verely on  such  a  state  of  things  as  exists  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  are  peculiarly  liable  to  faU  into 
this  error, — ^for  an  error  it  is,  unless  some  powerful 
call  of  humanity  justify  the  sacrifice  of  prudence 
to  feeling.  They  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  homely 
saying,  that  it  is  folly  to  live  in  Rome  and  quar- 
rel with  the  Pope.  Now  it  so  happens  that  Rome 
is  the .  place  where  an  Englishman  is  allowed  to 
take  his  own  way  more  freely  than  in  any  other 
despotic  country  of  the  Continent — at  least  it  was 
so  in  the  late  pontificate,  under  the  administration 
of  Consalvi.  The  police  of  Vienna  is  much  more 
imperative,  and  in  all  probability  immediately  or-^ 
ders  such  a  person  to  quit  the  empire.  A  young . 
Englishman,  apparently  as  harmless  and  affected 
a  specimen  of  the  dandy  as  ever  emigrated  from 
Bond  Street,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  capital  on 
a  very  brief  notice,  because,  according  to  his  own. 
account,  he  had  been  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
Tom  Paine  in  a  coffee-house.  If  it  was  so,  a  piece . 
of  such  egregious  folly  deserved  no  better  treat- 
ment. Of  all  the  exhibitions  of  English  growling ' 
few  are  more  amusing  than  that  of  a  sturdy  Eng- 
lishman compelled  to  undertake  a  long  journey  in 
this  unceremonious  fashion,  because  he  has  for- 
gotten the  difference  between  the  ministers  of 
Francis  I.,  and  the  ministers  of  George  lY.  Ha- 
ving received  orders  to  depart,  away  he  hastens 
full-mouthed  to  his  minister,  with  whom  he  can 
useJhiB  own  language  and  his  own  feelings*  He  dis- 
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plays  his  passport,  demandli  pratectioii  as  a  Bnddi 
unl^ecX,  and  perbi^MB  hints  soniethiiig  a^out  res- 
ponsibility to  the  Howe  of  Commons.  Bnt  no 
Excellency  can  prevent  the  laws  of  the  country, 
svch  as  tfaiey  are,  from  taking  their  coarse  ;  J<^n 
must  go.  And  now  every  thing  is  soured  to  him. 
The  dmseuses  of  the  Kamtherthor  are  ugly  and 
awkward ;  the  choicest  viands  of  Widman's  kitchen 
are  only  fit  for  dogs ;  he  qnarrek  with  every  item 
in  bis  landlord's  bill ;  he  pays  his  servants  nig- 
gardly, or  not  at  all,  for  **  The  hnites  that  snlMmt 
to  such  a  government  do  not  deserve  to  possess 
a  halfpenny.**  He  gets  into  his  carriage,  while  the 
myrmidons  of  the  police  look  on  in  (tisguise.  The 
postilion,  the  horses,  and  his  own  servant,  come 
in  for  their  fall  share  of  his  bad  humour  ;  the 
only  dependent  he  1ms  is  made  to  feel  all  the  bur- 
den of  bis  inferiority ;  and  John  drvres  aeroes  the 
frontier,  swearing  that  England  is  the  only  coun- 
try fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in,  and  tiutt  every 
man  is  a  fool  who  puts  inmsdf  in  the  power  of 
Alexander,  Francis,  or  Frederick  William. 

While  the  police  hunts  out  words  and  deeds,  tiie 
censorship  labours  to  confine  thought.  Nowhere 
in  G^many  is  it  exercised  witli  such  jealous  ri- 
gour as  here,  particularly  in  regard^  to  pidblic  a^ 
fairs,  to  history,  and  theology.  A  mat  number  of 
what  maybe  called  literary  joumds  are  pubHriied 
in  the  capital,  but  they  are  either  mere  rehicles  of 
amusement,  full  of  dull  tales  and  chi^ades,  or  ^- 
voted  to  the  fine  arts  and  theatrical  criticisms. 
The  **  Jahrbucher  der  Literatnr,"  (Annals  o^  Li- 
terature,) the  Quarterly  Review,  so  to  speak,  of 
Vienna,  is  more  resectable,  but  it  is  nmtten  ac- 
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cflvdnig  to  the  ceiuor's  rale,  just  as  much  as  the 
most  trifling  weekly  sheet.  The  treatment  which 
a  literaiy  article  written  for  this  review  met  with/ 
will  better  illustrate  the  spirit  of  the  censorship^ 
than  a  hundred  general  statements.  The  present 
patriarch  of  Venice,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  and  a 
pM»oa  of  elegant  acquirements,  published  an  epic 
poem,  the  Tunisiad,  of  which  Charles  V.  is  the 
hero,  and  his  expecHtion  against  Tunis  the  subject. 
He  has  used  as  machines  various  sorts  of  good  and 
evil  spirits,  the  former  fighting  for  the  Christians,  ^ 
the  latter  for  the  infidels.  C^.  ■  n,  who,  though 
not  without  taste,  happens  to  be  a  bigot,  a  pietist, 
and  a  censor  of  the  press,  had  expressed  great  dis- 
satkfieustion  with  these  spirits,  as  being  irreconcil- 
able with  any  system  of  orthodoxy ;  and,  for  this 
very  reason,  I  believe,  he  refused  to  review  tho 
book,  though  he  had  reviewed  another  production 
of  the  .patriarch,  <<  Perlen  der  heiligen  Yorzeit,''  a 
ooUection  of  sacred  songs,  and  reviewed  it,  the  au-' 
tbor  himself  says,  can  amore.  •  A  literary  person,- 
the  librarian  of  a  Hungarian  prince,  wrote  a  re- 
view t>f  the'  Tunisiad.  Whatever  he  might  think- 
of  the  poetical  worth  of  the  spirits  as  machines,- 
he  defended  them  at  least  in  regard  to  orthodoxy, 
and  would  by  no  means  grant  that  a  poet  was  to 
be  tried  like  a  writer  of  homilies.  The  manuscript 
of  this  article  fell  into  the  hands  of -C!  ■  n,  as* 
eensor.  After  some  time  he  returned  it  to  the  au* 
tbor,  having  not  only  erased  every  tbii^  that  it 
contained  in  defience  of  the  proloie  machines,  but 
having  inserted  sentiments  of  quite  an  opposite* 
tendency.  What  was  worse,  the  passages  cited 
by  the  reviewer  were  distorted  by  the  censor. 
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Tbe  senie  was  altered ;  and  eviai  the  venea^  vUch 
are  very  flowing,  well4»nilt  hexameteny  wevp»  la 
many  InelaBces,  new  cast,  and  couTerted  into  linei 
widch  bade  defiance  to  the  rnlea  of  all'pnMMKlie% 
ancient  or  modenL  The  reriewer  natmlly  was 
▼ery  angryt  sat  as  censor  on  the  censor,  erased  all 
that  the  impertinence  and  bigotry  of  the  latter  had 
interhurded,  and  it  was  only  in  this  mutilated  fiorm 
that  the  article  was  allowed  to  be  printed. 

The  population  of  the  Austrian  empinty  inda- 
ding  Hungary  and  the  Italian  States,  is  oommon- 
ly  stated  at  about  twenty^^three  miliiona ;  the  nian- 
her  of  newspapers  printed  in  it  doea  not  amount 
tothiMy !  In  Vienna  itself  there  are  only  two  pro- 
per newapapers ;  three  others,  one  of  which  is 
printed  in  HuBgariaa,  another  in  Servian,  and  the 
third  in  modem  Greek,  for  the  use  of  these  na- 
loons,  are  merely  transcripts*    These  two  are  the 
Austrian  Observer  and  tbe  Vienna  Cbzette.   The 
Observer  is  the  proper  p<ditical  paper  ;  the  G»- 
aette^  though  it  gives  puriitaGal  intelligeaoey  is  the 
mereantiie  and  advertising  paper.    It  has  existed, 
under  different  forms,  since  1703,    It  haa  n  mo- 
nopoly of  idl  advertisements,  and  all  notificatbos 
from  the  pubHc  offices,  and  paya  for  this  piivilege 
a  yearly  smn  of  neariy  L.2000  to  govenunent. 
The  Observer,  which  is  published  daily,  even' on 
Sunday,  {it  costs  L.1,  I6s.'yearly,)  is  sufficiently 
well  iiDown  all  over  Europe*  It  is  the  official  po» 
litical  paper,'and  there  is  no  other;  it  is  the  finm- 
ful  reflection  of  the  Austrian  policy,. the  speakiBg 
trumpet  through  which  the  Austrian  cabinet  makes 
kimwn  to  the  empire  whatever  it  thinks  proper 
should  >be  knqwn,  or  wishes  to  be  believed.  The 
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intelHgenee  winch  it  extracts  from  iorei^  jounmk 
lias  fllwayv  the  same  tendeDcy  $  no  syllableof  opi- 
nion, and  no  fiwct  which  might  lead  a  rational  Aii»> 
trian  to  think  otherwise  than  the  minister  wisb- 
es  he  should  think,  can  be  admitted.  The  leading 
articles  are  said  even  to  pass  occasionally'  mider 
the  review  of  the  minister  himself.  The  editor  ia 
a  M.'  Pikite^  erer  ready,  like  bis  pagan  namesake^ 
to  become  a  passive  instrament,  whenever  the 
cabinet  calls  out  against  a  fact  or  an  opmion^ 
**  Cmdfy  it,  crucify  it." 

The  foreign  journals  which  are  admitted  are 
narrowly  watched.  They  are  examined  hef<»e 
bmg  delivered  ;  and,  if  they  contain  articles 
which  are  lliought  unsafe  for  the  reading  public  of 
Yiesma,  the  numbers  ate  kept  back,  except  from 
persons  wiiose  rank  commands  respect^  or  whose 
principles  are  known  to  be  immovably  fixed  by 
interest.  One  who  had  no  access  to  Bngli^  pa^ 
pers  would  never  have  leaemed  in  Vienna,  thai  the 
declarations  issued  by  the  Allied  SovereigtM  at 
ILaybach  had  produced  «uch  strong  denunciations 
oi  its  principles  in  the  British  Parliament,  or  that 
Xiord  Castlereagh's  circular  had  been  wiittea. 
^*  You  Englishmen,"  said  an  old  merchant  to  me^ 
**  yon  Bnglishmen  certainly  are  the  best  subjects 
in  Europe  ;  your  newspapers  are  always  pleased 
with  the  government  and  praising  it."  I  was  na« 
turally  atartled  at  the  assertion,  and  asked  his  rea* 
sons  for  it ;  <<  Why,"  said  he,  <'  don't  I  read  all  the 
extracts  froni  your  journals  in  our  newspapers, 
and  they  are  always  in  praise  of  the  measures  of 
government?' 
.    Our  disKke  to  the  aitiitiary  principles  and  illi- 
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.beni  fwUcy  oC  the  Austrian  goiperiunant,  has  led 
.118  to  be  uDJnst  to  the  memben  of  the  Austrian 
family.  It  has  become  Gommon  to  lail  at  them 
•as  Btapid  people.  There  is  no  gromid  for  this. 
There  is  not  a  stapid  man  amongst  them,  unless 
it  be  the  Crown  Prince,  whose  countenance  does 
betray  something  like  imbecilityi  and  whose  char 
racter  is  alleged  to  possess  a  great  deal  of  it.  The 
rArchdnkes,  tube  Emperor's  brothers^  are  all  well- 
informed  meUf  and  p^ectly  qualified  to  command 
respect  any  where.  The  Archduke  John  blonder- 
.ed,  indeed,  in  the  battle  of  Aspeme ;  the  fault, 
however,  did  not  lie  with  him,  who  never  pretend- 
ed to  be  a  soldier,  but  with  dio^e  who  made  him 
a  soldier,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  follow  his 
own  pursuits  of  gathering  pluits,  breaking  mine- 
ndogical  specimens,  and  dmoting  chamois,  in  the 
mountains  of  Styria.  Hia  example  and  exertioiis, 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  the  Johanneom  at 
Gratz,  have  done  much  for  the  practical  improre- 
ment,  at  least,  of  natural  history  in  Austria. 

The  Archduke  Charles  is  very  popular.  The 
Austrians  are  apt  to  exaggerate  ms  military  ge- 
nius ;  but.  to  have  coped  withMoreau,  as  he  did 
jcope  with  him,,  is  no  mean  renown  to  a  military 
man.  In  all  his  habits  he  is  entirely  domestic  and 
unafieoted.  He  takes  bis  walk  along  the  streets, 
or  on  the  ramparts,  with  a  child  in  each  hand,  as 
simply  dressed,. and. as  simply  affectionate,  as  any 
father  in  Vienna. 

Tbe  Emperor  himself,  though  without  any  reach 
of  political  talent,  is.veiry  far  indeed  from  being  a 
stupid  mail ;  no  one  who  knows  him  ever  thinks 
of  calling  him  so.    He  is  about. fifty* six  yisars  of 
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age,  but  appeajti  bmmIi  older.  His  countenaned 
betokens  strongly  that  aimpticity  of  eharacter  and 
good-natave,  wlncfa  are  the  most  prominent  fea* 
turea  bf  bk  diipoaitiony  bat  it  does  not  otmounce 
ewBB,  that  qoaaittty  of  penetralioB  wluch  he  is  al* 
lowed  on  all  hands  to  possess.  His  maimerB  are 
aiflDpla  and  popular  in  the  extreme  ;  he  is  the  ene« 
my  of  all  parade.  Except  on  particular  occasions, 
be  eoBMs  abraad  in  an  ordinary  coloured  dress^ 
without  decorations  of  any  kind ;  and  not  vnfre<* 
qmeady  you  nay  light  upon  him  in  a  black  or 
brown  coat  which  many  of  bis  subjects  would 
diadain  to  wear.  In  some  part  of  the  long  line  of 
light  and  splendid  equipages  which  move  down  to 
the  I^ter,  in  the  ev«ning,  the  Emperor  may  often 
be  discvfered  dnring  the  Empress  in  an  unosten- 
tattoos  caleche,  with  a  pair  of  small  quiet  horses^ 
tfaait  will  neither  prance  nor  run  away.  Here,  how- 
W9Xf  diiviDg  is  easy ;  once  into  the  line,  there  is 
no  getting  ost  of  it. 

"iDiere  jffe  few  more  popular  monarebs  in  £n- 
vope  Uian  the  Empmtor  Frauds,  excepting  always 
among  his  Italian  subjects.  There  is  but  one  ar-^ 
dent  feeling  of  dislike  of  the  Austrian  yoke  from 
the  Lagvna  of  Venice  to  the  Lago  Maggiore ;  but 
bis  German  sudyjects  are  aflfeetionately  attached  to 
him.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  feel  the  enthusiasm 
which  naay  be  excited  by  distingvished  qualities^ 
or  by  gveat  services  he  Imis  done  them  ;  en  the 
contrary,  his  reign  brought  heavier  calamities  upon 
theas  than  Austria  had  felt  since  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  But  they  have  forgotten  all  these  hardships 
in  their  strong  and  true  attachment  to  his  personal 
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chancter.  Tbey  like  his  good-naliired  plniniKtit, 
for  it  18  entirely  in  their  own  way ;  even  the  ocf- 
mpt  German  which  he  apeaks  pleases  them,  for  it 
is  theirs*  Twice  a-week,  and  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  momingy  he  gives  audiencesy  to  which  all 
classes  are  not  only  admitted,  but  which  are.  ex- 
pressly intended  for  the  middling  and  lower  xanks, 
that  they  may  tell  him.  what  they  want,  and  who 
lias  injured  them*  Not  one  of  his  subjects  is  afraid 
of  presenting  himself  before  Framed  the  affec- 
tionate diminutive  by  which  they  We  to  speak  i»f 
him.  He  listens  patiently  to  their  petitions  and 
complmnts ;  he  gives  relief^  and  good-natured,  fa- 
therly advice,  and  promises  of  justice ;  and  all  the 
world  allows  him  the  determination  to  do  justice 
so  far  as  he  can  see  it.  The  results  of.  this,  must 
pot  be  sought  in  the  foreign  .policy,  or  general  ad- 
ministration of  bis  empire ;  on  these  he  holds. the 
Opinions  which  bis  house,  has  held,  and  hi^  people 
has  admitted,  for  centuries ;  these  are  irrevocably 
in  the  hands  of  bis  ministers.  But  .complaints  of 
individual  oppression  or  injustice  always  find  in 
him  an  open  and  honest  ear,  and  the  venal  autho- 
ritiesi  have  often  trembled  before  the  plain  sense 
and  downright  love  of  justice  of  the  emperor.  Any 
personal  eij&cacy,  however,  of  this  sort  in  the.  mo- 
narch of  an  extensive  empire,  can  never  go  far ; 
the  very  interference  is  a  proof  of  bad  government, 
-«— of  .a  government,  in  which  no  private  rights  are 
recognised,  or,  as.  most  frequently  haf]^en6,.in 
which  there  are  no  public  institutions  operating 
impartially  to  secpre  these,  rights.  Wherever  a 
monarch  must  interfere  personally  to  do  justice,  it 
is  a  proof  either  that  the  laws  are  at  variance  with 
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^instice,  or?  tkat  those  .who  adnuBiisler  th«iii-  are 
fHsemidEek* 

The  Cmpexor  came  to  his  throne  a  youag  n^ijit 
and  found  himself,  called  on  to  cope  with,  the 
French  Revelation,  a  task  which  would  have  pro- 
ved too  seyere  atrial  for  a  prince  of  ranch  greater 
experience  and  grasp,  of  intellect.  He  was  com- 
pelled  to  throw  himself  into  thaarms  of  ministers ; 
and  the  events. of  the  protracted  struggle,  always 
JBcneasing  in  importance  to  Europe  and  Austr^ 
have  kept  him. in. this  official  emhraee,  till  it  has 
become  too  late  to  unlock  it*  At  the.  head  of  the 
mintstry  stands  despotic  the  Chancellor  of  State, 
Prince  Mettemich,  the  most  powerfiil  individuid 
in  Europe  who  does  not.  wear  a  crown.  A  private 
nohleman  .from:  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  whose 
most,  celebrated' vineyard  has  been  bestowed. on 
faim  by  the  giEtdiil  monarchs  for  whom  he  labour- 
ed, he.  has  raised  himself  to  be  absolute  master  of 
the  empire,  firmly  rooted  in  the  confidence  of  hj^ 
master,  unwilling  to  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne ; 
but  neither  liked  nor  admire)  by  the  people.  When 
I  first  saw  him. in  the.balWoom  at  Baden,  he  was 
^ting  by  the  court,  but.yet  alone.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  plain,  suit  of  black,  for  it  was  the  mourning 
for  the  late  Queen  of  England.  His  eyes,  were 
fixed  .on  the  floor,  as  if  in  deep  thought,  except 
when  they  glanced  up  to  jfojlow  the  fair.  Countess 

A ?,•  who  was  flying  round  the  hall  in  the  waltz. 

His  appearance  has  nothing. striking  or  comniand- 
ing.  He  is  of  .middling  stature,  rather  meagre 
than  otherwise^  hut  altogether  a  handsoi|ie  man. 
His  countenance  is  .pale  ;  his  large  broad  brow  is 
markeid  .wi(h  what  seem  .to  be  the  wrinkles  of  cun- 
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iimg^ffatber  Ihantfaefwniwvofliiavgfat;  Ussmiie 
uypean  to  be  so  habitnaly  that  it  has  wBrcely  any 
charader,  except  when  it  is  satiricak  His  manners 
are  polite  and  conoiliatiiigy  for  be  is  tfarongh  and 
thrangh  a  man  of  tbe  world.  He  possesses  in  a 
liigfa  degree  tbe  power  of  coBoealmg  bis  owa  sevk 
tinenti)  and  a  coolness  wbic^  feeeps  Imn  dear  of 
all  embatrassiaent. 

It  is  in  rain  to  deny  that  Prince  Metternich 
possesses  talent,  becaase  we  didike  bis  politics, 
what  be  bas  made  bims^f  is  an  irrefragable  proof 
that  be  must  be  a  clever  man.  It  wonld  be  eqvd* 
ly  nnjast  to  jadge  of  him  fitai  tbe  extmvagant 
enloginms  of  tibose  wbo  flatter  niimd  bim  ai  bis 
leveesy  and  worship  no  other  idol  than  their  poli« 
tioal  maker.  In  the  'Coantry  which  be  goFBiBs» 
among  men  wbo  hav«  beads  to  jndgey  and  no 
temptation  to  judge  partially^  yon  will  never  bear 
ascribed  to  bim  any  comprebensnve  political  view, 
or  any  commsadingf  qiuility  of  intellect;  thecr 
praise  seldom  rises  above  ^*  II  eai  tr^  adroit,"—- 
shrewdness  in  detectiBg  meansy  and  patienoe  and 
tact  in  nsing  tliem,  are  bis  excellencies^  They 
vsnally  quote  tbe  success  with  wbicfa  he  blind- 
ed Napoleon,  and  bis  ministem  and  marahalsy  at 
Dresd^,  regarding  the  designs  of  Auatna,  as  the 
€bef«d'<euFro  of  his  poKtieal  skiU,  andad^  *^  In 
what  does  political  skifi  of  this  sort  consist^  hot 
in  llie  art  of  telling  lies  with  a  good  grace  ?**  His 
nctivity  in  the  mnlti&rious  matters  which  are  laid 
upon  bis  shoulders  is  ineadianstible.  Tboogh  icery 
tit  from  being  insensible  to  pleasure,  be  neyer  al- 
lows it  to  interfere  with  buraoess. 

Howerer  bosdle  we  maybe  to  the  general  spirit 
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•of- Fdnoe McMmich^sadniiiuiBtratbn,  thesteadi* 
MSB  with  which  he  pimiiea  his  object. is  a  most 
val«able  political  quality.  If  he  be  the  most  im* 
.piacable.  enemy  among. European  ministers  to.li*> 
4»eFal  alterations-  in  the  Emropean  goTomments^ 
this  arises  partly  from  ambition,-  and  partly  from 
what  may  almost  be  called  a  sense  of  d«ty.  En-* 
joying .  such  eztensiye  power,  a  representative 
bcKly.  is  the. last  rival  Ids  ambition  conld  enda^e, 
hecansei  it.  would  be  the  most  dangeroos.  His  im- 
perial master  considers  all  snch  innovations  as  ser 
:faelliov9  encroachments  on  his  divine  prerogative, 
aad.consdentioasly  believes  them  to  be  pregnant 
with  misery  to  the  world ;  and  the  minister  of  sn^ 
a  prince  holds  himself  bound  to  rule  on  these  prin- 
ciples. Hi/i  object  is  to  keep  the  empire  safe  firom 
.this  supposed  infection ;  he  attadcs  it,  therefeve, 
wherever  it  appears,  and  is  within  his:  reach.  He 
garrisons  Naples  with  Austrian  troops,  and  sends 
ihe  Carbonari  of  Lomberdy  and  Romi^;nato  Lay- 
hach  or  the  Spielberg.  Where  they 'are  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  artillery  and  judges,  as  in  Spiun 
and  Portugal,  then,  besides  the  more  serious  en- 
gines, of  political  intrigue,  he  takes  care  that,  in 
Vienna,  at  least,  they  shall  be  hated  or  despised. 
His  dispatches  supply .  him  with  an  infinity  of 
anecdotes,  whether  true  or  false,,  of  all  the  leading 
liberals  of  Europe,  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  down 
to  Benjamin  Constant.  Every  Wednesday  and 
Sunday  evening  he  holds  a  sort,  of  political  con- 
versazione, and  the  political  sermons  which  he  de- 
livers on  these  occasions  to  the  admiring  and  be- 
lieving circle  are  thickly  interlarded  with  such 
anecdotes,  alLtending.to  make  the  apostles  of  liber- 
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alum  odioiis  or  ridiciiloas.  «<ProlidbIjr,  my  lord," 
said  he  one  erening  to  an  English  nobjoman,  **jaa 
have  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  spiiit  of 
the  Gennan  uniTenities.-  Do  yoiiknow>  that, 
among  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  a  pablic  teach- 
er in  Berlin,  one  consisted  in  throwing  a  dagger 
with  so  much  dexterity  as  to  hit  a  giren  point  at 
a  considerable  distance  ?  Yet  this  man  hnd  not 
for  three  months  given  a  single  lectore  on  any 
anbiect  on  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  instmct* 
ed  his  pupils." 

Besides  ambitiony  the  IVemier  is  said  to  have 
two  other  strong  passions,  money  and  beanty ;  the 
former,  however,  much  less  certain  than  the  lat- 
ter. If  the  universal  voice  of  Vienna  speak  truth, 
it  may  be  justly  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  <<  Lightly 
from  fair  to  hie  he  flew/'  In  a  country,  or,  at 
least,  in  a  capital,  where  female  virtue  ia  ao  little 
prized,  and  where  the  slavish  spirit  which  knows 
no  good  but  the  favour  of  power  prospers  ao  rich* 
ly  from  the  very  nature  of  the  government,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  an  absolute  minister,  who 
is,  besides,  a  perfectly  agreeable  uid  welUbred 
man,  can  seldom  meet  with  very  stubborn  £ur 
ones*  To  indulge  in  such  stories  would  be  tfa^ 
mere  prating  of  private  scandal ;  but  they  are  more 
justifiable  when  they  throw  light  on  the  public  or- 
ganization  of  a  country,  and  the  way  of  getting  on 
in  it.  During  one  of  those  congresses  which,  of 
late  years,  have  been  so  frequently  held,  to  esta- 
blish, if  possible,  one  uniform  system  of  despotisni 
ail  over  £urope,  the  beauty  of  the  yoni^  Com* 

ten ^^  attracted  the  fiivourahle  regards  of  a 

minister  high  in  authority  «( the  Austrian  Court. 
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No  sooner  did  be  discover  the  charniB  of  the  wife^ 
sbeti  they  opened  his  eyes  to  the  talents  of  the 
hnshand ;  he  now  saw^  what  he  was  ashamed  not 
to  have  seen  before,  that  the  pnblic  good  requi* 
redilmt  these  talents  should  be  transplanted  to 
Vienna  ;  the  husband  was  to  be  made  an  Anlie 
Cmineillon  Husband  and  wife  come  to  the  ca- 
pitid ;  the  hnsband  visits  among  the  greats  dangles 
about  at  levees,  and  while  he  is  thus  engaged,  that 
well-known  carriage  standing  daily  at  his  door 
tells  all  the  worid  who,  in  the  meantime,  is  vi* 
siting  his  wife.  Months  pass  away,  and  the  place 
and  salary  are  not  forthcoming.  The  hnsband 
gn>W8  impatient  and  urgent,  and  the  lover  must 
make  an  effort  to  keep  his  word*  The  difficulty 
is,  that  the  whole  story  is  by  this  time  so  well 
known,  that  no  veil  can  possibly  be  thrown  over 
the  transaction,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  reached 
tbe  ears  of  the  Emperor.  The  minister  to  whose 
department  the  a£Eur  belongs  {but,  it  was  said, 
with  great  reluctance^  at  length  proposes  to  the 

Sroperor  the  nomination  of  Comit as  an  An* 

lie  Councillor,  and  enlarges  on  the  polite  atten<* 
tions  which  he  had  shown  to  so  many  crowned 
heads.  Tlie  Emperor  hears  him  out  patiently, 
daps  him  on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  as  archly 
as  he  can  look,  plainly  answers,  Ick  weiss  aUet 
schan,  Herr  Qraf;  es  kann  nieht  geben,  es  hann 
nichi  ffehefty — '*  Count,  I  know  every  thing  about 
it ;  it  won*t  do,  it  won't  do ;" — and  it  did  not. do, 
and  the  disappointed  couple  returned  to  their 
Carnioiian  obscurity.  But  justice  must  be  done  to 
the  generosity  of  the  lover.  The  attack  was  some 
tkne  afterwards  renewed  in  another  form ;  and, 
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ihortly  before  I  left  Vieuut  Coont  -— ^  had  ac- 
tnally  been  appobted  to  the  govennamit'of  a  po- 
pnlonsy  and  beantifiil,  and  fertile  r^on  of  Upper 
AnBtria. 

When  blockheads  can  thus  climb  to  offices  of 
power  and  tmat  by  path,  means,  what  hcmest  man 
can  hope  to  win  them  by  the  fkir  exercise  of  his 
talents  and  integrity  ?     If  even  devM*  men  gain 
them  by  such  means,  what  must  the  staite  of  so- 
ciety be  which  renders  such  means  necessary  or 
5raGticable»  and,  in  public  opinion,  scarcely  dis* 
onoQiable  ?  It  is  thus  that  despotism  fn'oduces  at 
oiHse  moral  and  intellectual  degradation.     Power 
and  influence,  or  the  liivour  of  Uiose  who  possess 
power  and'influenee,  are  made  the  leading  objects 
in  the  eyes  of  all  the  citizens.     The-  means  by 
which  Aey  are  to  be  acquired,  base  and  immoral 
as  they  may  be,  become  mere  laudable  and  pru- 
dential sacrifices*   Respectability  is  made  to  con- 
snt  in  standing  well  with  those  who  haTO  power, 
or  with  those  who  stand  well  with  those  who  haye 
power*  The  Austrian  aristocracy,  though  far  from 
being  the  least  respectable  of  Grermany  in  point 
of  wedtb,  is  the  least  respectable  in  education, 
conduct,  and  manliness  of  spirit.     I  once  heard 
some  Hungarian  officers  express  great  doubts  of 
thecredibility  of  an  English  gentleman,  whenhe  told 
them,  that  it  was  quite  possible  and'Customary  to 
hold  a  commission  in  the  British  army  or  navy, 
and  yet  to  rote  against  ministers  in  Parliament. 
They  could  not  conceiTe  how  such  a  state  of 
things  could  exist  in  any  well-regulated  goYem- 
ment.  -  A  body  of  nobility,  elevated  above  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  by  nniA^and  wealth,  and  ha- 
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TUig'ttO'Otlier  public  duties  to  ditcliaige  tfaah  im^' 
pMcitly  to  obey  the  commandsy  and  fawningiy 
court  the  smiles  of  a  monardi,  must  be  igponuat 
and  unprincipled ;  for  knowledge  would  be  incom- 
paitible  with  the  unthinking  Bobmissionto  which 
they  are  bound  by  habit,  as  well  as  by  anilMmty; 
and' moral  rectitude  cannot  exist  with  then:  sys* 
tematic  idleness,  which  seeks  only  pleasures.  The 
aristocracy  of  Britain  is  .not  only  umque  in  thi^ 
woMf  but  is  almost  a  political  and  moral  pheno^ 
menon.  It  is  oaot  to  be  ascribed,  however,  to  any 
peddiar  temperament  of  ieding,  -  or  -  any  peculiar- 
ly well-balanced  constitution  of 'mind.  It  is  prin- 
cipally the  result  of  the  form  of  our  goyemmenty 
which,  necessarily  recognising  a  Ingher  dass,^ 
^which  must  exist  in  all  states,  however  it  may 
bedif^ised  in  name,)  and  investing  its  members 
with  high  privileges,  loads  them,  at  the.  same 
tiiiie»  wkh  high. public  duties,  which  these  privi- 
l^es'  only  enable  them  ^the  more  effectuadly  to 
perform^  gives  them,  in  th(^  respect  and  honest  fa** 
TOUT  of<  toe  people,  a  much  surer  pillar  of  pros^ 

E'ty  than  the  smiles  of  a  monarch  to  a  worth- 
flatterer,  and  leaves  the  public  eye  to  watch 
Atiictly  how  their  important  vocation  is  fulfilled^ 
Shut  Uie:do<Hs  of  the  House  of  Lords;  exclude 
it9>  members  from  lieutenancies  of  counties,  grand 
juries,  and  c<n(imis8ionB  of  ^e  peace ;  leave  them, 
in'8faort,>no  other  space  tO'fiU  in  the  public  eye 
but  what  may  be  occupied  by  the  recklessness  of 
their  expenditmre,  or  the  magnificence  of  their 
e<pHpages,  by  their  rank  in  the  army  and  navy,  or 
by  provincial  employments  which  they  seek  mere- 
ly from  views  of  g»n,  and  the  high-minded  and 
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welUiofemed  peerage  of  Bntaia  wiA  speedily  bc^ 
eome  as  igneiant,  as  disaoliite;  and  as  nBekssy  as 
the  seprile  and  coimpled  tabstotmay  oi  VieBiia. 
Judging  fimn  what  ve  onradres  would  feel  Uh 
^er  such  a  state  of  things^  we  would  be  apt  to  in* 
for  that  a  spirit  of  disGoolia^  most  be  widdy^  dii^ 
teed  thfOf^eat  the  empira^  and  iJnttliMemiiBi 
be  eager  longings  for  a  nwe  eqaal,  mod  aiairif , 
and  libeiml  system*  >  Nothings  however,  wonldbe 
tether  from  the  truth  than  sueh  an  assertioBi;  the 
Aestriaa  people  is  the  most  aati*revolatioDary  of 
Barope,  and  few  princes  hanre  so  little  to  appesii 
bend  as  its  monarch.  Bzeepting  Italyy  whiere, 
again,  the  publio  =  feeling  of  diriUie.  ia  diieetsd 
against  Anstria  as  being  BjomffH  yoke^  none  of 
the  proTinces  whidi.  compose  the  empire  oontaiDB 
any  genenl  practical  wish  for  apopidsr  Gonatitor 
tioD,  or  any  convictioa  that  it  is  theoretically  de- 
sirable. It  has  been  said^  though  in  a  .very  haEsh 
3 lint  of  emggemtiony  that  it  is  only  by  ^chance 
At  an  Austrian  ever  thinks. at. all «  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  only  by  chance  that'  he  erer  thinlsB  en 
political  matters.  The  paper  raoneyief  Austria 
led  to  as  complete^  though  not  so  formal  a  baak- 
raptcy,  aS'  the  assignats  of  revolutionary  ¥nm»» 
The  paper  money  foeeed  iolo  circidation  at  its  no- 
minal value,  as  equal  to  that  of  iheimp«ial  florin 
in  specie,  never  maintained  its  gcoowL  Its  rapid 
fluctuations  brought  ruin  to  thousands;. and  the 
government  at  last  ordained  that  ihe  paper  cv* 
renoy  should  pass  for  only  twoffifths  of  the  neari- 
nal  vahie  at  wfaii^  the  govemment.itsdf  had  issaed 
it.  Tliese  ^SbAfi/iciM^M,  these  government  notes, 
are^stittthegeneialcufraacytef  yiennB;aod  while 
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a  bote  lor  a  fiodB  bears  on  tlie  face  of  it^  in  Ger* 
iiMni>.  Polish^  Hnngarian,  and  Bohemian^  that  it  is 
equal  to  a  florin  Conveneion§^Munae^  (ibe  metal* 
lie  cornency  of  the  defunct  'German  Empire))  •  its 
real  Talne  is  only  two-fiftbs  of  a  florin.  Wnen  a 
people  has  pttraed  tranquill|r  througfa  snob  a  pro* 
eessi  it  is  not  likely  to  indulge  in  die  reaaooingsi 
CMT  to  feel  the  truths,  of  tbeorBtical  politios.  In  po* 
liiicS)-  afr  l»  most  other  departments  of  intellectuil 
e&ertSon^  -Austria  is  the  least  adianced  country  of 
Grermany* .  The  subjects  are  as  contentedly  obe^ 
dient^as  the  goremment  is  jealous  and  arbitrary ; 
the  priesthood  lend*  its  aid  to  fetter  tbou§^t>  and 
perpetuate  superstition ;  tbjB  censor  prevents  them 
from  learning^)  and,  if  they  llunk,  the  spies  of  the 
police  prevent  them  from  speaking ;  and  the  Aus^ 
triaa  lives  on,  wishing^  indeed^  sometimes^  that  the 
government  would  take  less  money  from  him,  but 
never  troubled  vrith  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  have 
some  influence  himself 'on  the  modes  in  which  re- 
venue is  raised,  and  the-  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  mere  forms 
of  a  despotic  .govemment  become  the  objects  of 
popular  hatred,  so  long  as  its  actual  administratioa 
ia  not  felt  to  be  penonally  oppressive*  With  the 
great  body  of  ia  people,  revolutions  are  the  result 
of  feeling,  rather  than  of  judgment ;  they  do  not  so 
much  seek  to  gain  what  political  reasoning  tells 
them  is  right,  as  to  escape  from  what  they  feel  to 
be  individual  privations.  <<  That  which  is  best  ad- 
ministered is  best/'  however  faulty  as  a  principle 
in  the  theory  of  government — ^because  it  forgets 
the  question,  by  what  forms  that  best  administra- 
tion IS  most  likely  to  be  secured— is  perfectly  true 
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ui  regwd  to  tiw  opimons  of  the  great  moBe  of  a 
oatum ;  with  them  it  ehrays  becomee  at  last  a  qnas- 
taoa  of  personal  enjo3fiiient  or  insiilty  except  wlnre 
the  habttoal  ezendse  of  pc^tieal  rights  has  linted 
theH  to  their  affections  as  a  oerBonal  possession. 
The  Sanmsy  who  are  among  ttie  most  enligbtened 
of  Greimansy  sabmit  to  an  arbitnuy  gOTermnent  aa 
peaceably  as  the  Anstriansy  whom  they  reckon  the 
■Mst  stohd.  So  long  as  ^e  subjects  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  have  enongfa  to  eat  and  to  drink,  his 
throne  is  the  most  secnre  in  Europe ;  so  somi  as 
the  sttbjects  of  Gieorge  IV.  are  starving,  no  oon- 
stitntion  is  exposed  to  greater  danger  from  popu- 
lar commotion  than  that  of  England.  Rome  might 
never  have  discovered  the  charms  of  a  repabtic^ 
had  not  Tarquin's  son  been  inflamed  by  the  beauty 
of  Lucretia ;  and  it  was  hunger  and  imprisonment 
that  drove  the  Roman  populace  to  the  Sacred 
Moant.  The  cantons  whidi  founded  the  liberty 
of  Switzerland  might  have  remained  tiU  this  day 
appendages  of  the.  house'  of  Hapsbnrgh,  bad  not 
imperial  officers  wounded  the  (Hide  of  Alpine  sh^ 
herds,  and  outraged  the  modesty  of  Alpine  dames. 
Liberty,  like  virtue,  may  be  its  own  reward ;  but 
how  difficult  is  it  to  induce  the  bulk  of  mankind  to 
love  the  one  or  the  other  only  for  its  own  8ak0 ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STtHIA^-^CARMIOLA. 
Wo  der  Steirer  Qien  teieht. 

FouBTEEK  miles  to  the  south  of  Vieiiim>  the 
little  town  of  Baden,  created  and  supported  by 
the  celebrity  of  its  mineral  waters,  lies  amid  vine- 
yards, on  the  footstool  of  the  Styrian  Alps,  over- 
flowing, in  summer  and  autumn,  with  idleness  and 
disease  from  the  capital.  Some  persons  oi  the 
higher  ranks  have  houses  of  their  own,  ki  which 
they  spend  a  couple  of  months  not  for  pwposes  of 
healthy  but  to  enjoy  tiie  deHcioue  scenery  in  the 
neighbourhood,  fb^cepting,  however,  when  the 
Imperial  Family  makes  Baden  its  summer  rea- 
dence,  fashionable  people  confine  their  visits  to  dri- 
ving down  on  Saturday  afternoon,  going  to  the 
ball  on  Sunday -evening,  and  returning  to  Vienna 
•11  Monday  morning* 

The  warm  springs,  loaded  with  sulphur,  and 
strongly  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  issue 
from  beneath  a  low  eminence  of  limestone,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  only  bare  rock,  but  »  now 
clothed  with  artificial  groves,  and  hewn  out  into 
romantic  walks.    Some  of  the  sources  belong  to 
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the  towiiy  otlitfs  are  the  property  of  piivale  in^- 
Tidoali.  In  certain  cataneons  diHcaaeg,  the  waterg 
are  spedfic ;  but  persons  who  labour  under  anch 
ailmentB  are  very  properiy  compelled  to  bathe  by 
themselves.  The  rest  of  the  crowd,  conaisting 
principally  of  cripples  from  swellings,  or  from  con- 
tractions of  the  limbs,  rfaenmatic  and  goaty  pa- 
tients, and  not  a  few  who>  though  in  perfect  health, 
take  a  strange  pleasure  in  being  in  such  a  crowd, 
use  the  bath. together,  males  and  females  mixed 
promiscuously,  and  sit,  or  move  slowly  about,  for 
an  hour  or  two,  up  to  the  neck  in  the  steaming 
water.  The  ladies  enter  and  depart  by  one  side, 
I  «nd  the  gentlemen  by  another ;  but  in  the  bath  it- 
•self  there  is  no  separation ;  nay,  politeness  requires 

•  that  a  gentleman,  when  he  sees  a  lady  movii^^  or 
-  attempting  to  move,  alone,  shall  offer  himself  as 

her  support  during  the  aquatic  promenade.    There 

'  is  no  silence  or  dulness ;  every  thing  is  talk  and 

joke.  There  is  a  gallery  above,  for  the  convenience 

•  of  those  who  choose  to  be  only  spectators  of  the 
'  motley  crowd,  but  it  is  impossible  to  hold  oat  long 
'  against  the  beat.  The  vapours,  which  are  scarcely 

•  felt  when  the  whole  body  is  immersed  in  the  water, 
>  are  intolerable  when  the  body  is  out  of  it,  and  the 
•■  sulphurous  fumes  immediately  attack  the  metallic 
i  parts  of  the  dress.     A  very  fan:  and  fashionable 

lady  entered  the  bath  one  morning.  The  gentla- 
'  roan  who  expected  her  had  scarcely  taken  her  hand 
'  to  lead  her  round,  when  her  face  and  neck  were 
observed  to  grow  black  and  livid..  A  cry  wna  rai- 
sed that  the  lady  was  suffocating ;  some  ^her  own 
I  sex  immediately  carried  her.  out  to  the  dressing 
I  room^  and  speedily  returned  with  a  maUdoHa.  tri- 
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iimpk.'  The  lady  had  painted,  and  Um  Bulpbiir  had 
unmasked  her.  Yet,  though  there  is  mach  idle* 
ness  and  listlessness  in  Baden,  there  is  much  leas 
dissoluteness  than  in  most  German  watering-places 
of  equal  celebrity.  The  reason  is,  the  vicinity  of 
Vienna.  Acquaintances  may  be  made  in  Baden, 
but  the  prosecution  of  them  is  reserved  to  be  the 
amusement  of  the  following  winter  in  the  capital. 
Every  evening  both  the  sick  and  the  healthy 
repair  to  the  lovely  valley  of  St  Helena,  at  whose 
mouth  Baden  is  situated.  It  is  a  dell,  rather  than 
a  valley.  At  its  entrance,  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  more  than  the  ample  mountain  stream  which^ 
waters  and  enlivens  it  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  lofty  rocks  which,  on  each  side,  guard  its 
mouth,  still  bear  the  sombre  ruins  of  two  ancient 
fortresses  frowning  at  each  other  across  the  val- 
ley, like  warders  posted  on  hostile  towers.  Nei- 
ther horse  nor  carriage  can  possibly  enter,  and 
the  highest  in  the  land  must  mingle  on  foot  with 
the  lowest.  When  the  Imperial  family  is  in  Ba- 
den, this  scanty  path,  and  the  little  glades  into 
which  it  sometimes  opens  out,  present  samples  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  empire,  from  Transylvania  to 
Milan,  and  of  all  the  various  classes  of  its  society. 
The  Emperor  himself,  tlie  most  plainly  dressed 
man  in.  the  valley,  was  soberly  plodding  along, 
with  the  Empress  on  his  arm,  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  stalking  by  his  side.  The  Em- 
press had  burdened  his  majesty  with  her  parasol, 
and  his  majesty  was  very  iiTeverently  converting 
it  into  a  stSLff^  and  polluting  it  in  various  little  pud- 
dles which  some  heavy  rain  in  the  forenoon  had 
formed  here  and  there  in  the  grass.    The  Em- 
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»fes8  seMied  to  krae  pataenee,  maldied  it  ttim 
faini)  and  shook  it  at  him,  as  if  In  a  good-natured 
threat  to  castigate  her  imperial  fausbandy  and  you 
might  hear  distinctly  from  the  passing  mlgar  the 
kindly  exclamation,  JDie  guten  Leute  /  •  To  the 
left,  a  group  of  homely  dtizena  were  enjoying 
their  coffee,  (for,  of  course,  there  are  oofifee-^tents,) 
and,  close  by,  the  Archduchess  Charles  was  rest* 
ing  ho^f  on  a  rude  bench ;  at  her  feet,  young 
Napoleon,  with  much  iqore  of  the  Austrian  &« 
mily,  than  of  his'  father,  in  his  countenance,  was 
tumbling  about  in  the  grass  with  his  little  cousins.* 
As  she  returned  the  obeisance  of  FHnce  Metter- 
nich,  who  was  strolling  past  with  the  French  am* 
basMidor,  one  of  the  girls  cried,  ^^  There's  papa," 
and  the  Archduke  himself,  his  ooat  pulled  off,  and 
thrown  over  his  shoulder,  on  account  of  the  heat, 
came  scrambling  down  the  rocks  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  wi^  one  of  his  boys  in  eash 
hand.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  affectionate  plain- 
ness in  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  &mily  move  about  among  their  subjects^ 
and  it  has  much  more  strength  in  knitting  them 
together,  than  political  theories  will  readily  have 
in  separating  them. 

From  ihe  head  of  the  valley  of  St  Helena,  a 
romantic  path  runs  through  the  woods,  and  joins 
the  great  road  from  Vienna  to  the  mountainous 
district  oi  Upper  Styria  at  Ihe  Cistercian  ttonas-* 

*The  Duke  of  ReicHstadt^  it  is  said,  is  to  be  imprisoa- 
ed  in  the  church  ;  a  bigot,  therefjore,  has  been  given  him 
as  his  governor,  the  same  gentleman  who,  as  already  men- 
tioned, acted  80  despoticjUly  with  the  reriew  of  Pyrkor^ 
^unlsiftd« 
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t^ry  of  Holyrood,  (HeUigen'Kreuiz,)  about  tbiny 
miles  froni  the  Styrian  frontier.    The  monastery 
is  an  ancient  and  comfortable  buildings  and  the 
monks  neither  display  in  their  persons  any  marks 
of  mortifying  the  flJb,  nor,  in  their  convination, 
•any  predUection  for  serions  and  holy  topics.  They 
fare  ruddy,  jocular,  well-conditioned  people ;  and, 
"though  Uiere  were  ladies  in  the  party,  the  monks 
cheerfully  admitted  them  to  the  penetralia  of  their 
cells.   One  part  of  monastic  discipline  is  entirely 
reversed.    The  door  of  every  cell:  is  pierced  witn 
a  smaU  circular  hole,  covered  by  a  sliding  panneL 
•The  pannel  used  to  be  on  the  outside,  and  the 
i  intention  of  the  whole  arrangement  was,  to  enaUe 
the  Abbot  to  peep  into  the  cells  whenever  he  chose. 
•But  the  monks  have  got  the  system  changed,  and 
the  sliding  pannel  is  now  on  the  inside.    The  in- 
mates are  not  all  entirely  idle,  for  the  monastery 
is  a  sort  of  theological  seminary.    About  forty 
young  men,  who  have  passed  through  the  usotd 
preparatory  courses  in  a  university  or  Lyceum, 
-are  supported,  and  instructed  in  divinity,  and  are 
then  transferred,  as  occasion  allows,  to  fatten  on 
the  banquets  of  the  wealthy  monasteries  of  Liliou 
feld  and  Kloster-Neuberg.     Yet  the  pious  bre- 
•thren  must  have  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  tme 
on  their  hands  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  disgraceful  to 
them  that  their  garden  is  in  such  utter  disorder. 
It  was,  in  every  respect,  the  garden  of  the  slug- 
.gard ;  straggling  roses  were  rising  among  luxuriant 
nettles.    One  of  the  monks  told  me,  that,  during 
-the  war,  their  treasury  and  altars  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  upwards  of  thirty  tons  of  silver,  to  meet 
the  necessities  .of  the  state  ;  but  till  they  beeone 
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indiutrioas  thettselTes,  they  do  not  de^ekre  to 
have  thrar  plundered  riches  restored. 

From  this  point,  the  tcaTeller  who  is  momg 
westward  to  the  Styrian  frontier  is  alvrays  get*- 
ting  deeper  into  the  valleys  of  that  mountamoiu 
ridge  which  nins  np  throngh  the  tenitory  of  Sabs* 
burg,  and  then  joins  the  Alps  of  the  TyroL  The 
load  IS  a  good  one,  for  it  is  the  line  hy  which  the 
salt  and  iron  of  Upper  St3nria  are  conveyed  to 
Vienna.  There  are  as  yet  no  dond^capped  nHHi»> 
tains,  or  terrific  precipices,  bat  the  whole  fece  of 
the  country  is  picturesque^  It  is  a  sncoession  of 
hollows,  rather  than  of  vaOeys,  indoeed  by  emi- 
nences, which,  though  not  lofty,  are  abrupt  and 
varied  in  their  forms,  and  uniformly  clothed  widi 
their  original  forests.  There  is  no  want  of  popu- 
lation :  small  market  towns  are  numerons,  and^  to 
supply  their  wants,  the  bottom  of  these  romance 
dells  has  been  industriously  cultivated-  It  was 
only  the  be^nning  of  August,  yet  the  crops  were 
all  cut  down,  and  spread  out  on  the  ^Id  to  dry, 
before  being  made  lip  into  stacks. .  Much  of  the 
land  belongs  to  abbeys,  which  are  thickly  strewed, 
and  the  princely  monastery  of  Lttienfeld,  the 
wealthiest  abode,  in  Austria,  of  the  followers  of  St 
Berliard,  is  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  an« 
cient  of  them  all.  "Die  series  of  the  portraits  of 
its  abbots  commences  in  the  year  1206,  and  comes 
down  to  1818  in  an  uninterrupted  succession,  ex- 
cepting that  there  is  a  gap  from  1786  to  1790, 
the  period  during  which  Joseph  disturbed  ihe  re- 
pose of  all  the  monks  in  his  empire.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  portrait  of  Abbot  Ignatius,  elected 
in  1790|  reconls^the  rest(»ation  of  the  jSbbey 
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by  tlie  grace  of  Leopold  II.  Numerous  as  these 
abbeys  are>  and  great  as  the  extent  of  their  tern- 
tonal  possessions  freqaently  is,  it  is  wrong  to  ac- 
cuse the  princes,  or  the  pious  individuals  who  en- 
dowed them,  of  having  been  imprudently  liberal 
to  the  church.  Thousands  of  acres  were  given ; 
but  they  were  acres  of  wood  and  water,  utterly 
unproductive  to  the  public^  and  which  would  pro* 
bably  have  remained  for  c^ituries  in  the  same 
"wild  state,  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  a 
quarrelsome  baron,  instead  of  belonging  to  the 
peaceful  sons  of  the  church.  The  monks,  though 
idle  themselves,  were  not  encouragers  of  idleness 
in  their  subjects.  Their  leisure  allowed  them  to 
instruct,  uid  their  love  of  gain  led  them  to  aid 
their  vassals  in  agricultural  science^  rude  as  it  was, 
Twrhilej  at  the  same  time,  the  sacred  character 
inrhich  they  enjoyed  placed  their  peasantry  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  oppressions  practised  by  feudal 
nobles.  It  has  long  been  a  current  proverb  in 
Germany,  Man  kbi  gut  unter  dem  Knanmstab^ 
It  is  true,  that  one  is  apt  to  feel  provoked  when  he 
is  told  tliat  these  fruitful  valleys^  and  the  pasture 
hills  which  rise  along  their  sides,  belong  to  a  cou- 
gregation  of  idle  monks ;  but  monks  were  the  very 
men  who  made  the  valleys  fruitful  and  the  hills 
useful.  They  received  them  covered  with  trees 
«nd  rock»-^no  very  liberal  boon><*-and  it  was  they 
who  planted  them  with  com,  and  stored  them 
"With  sheep.  The  flourishing  monastery  of  Lilien- 
'feld  still  maintains  a  symbol  of  its  ancient  hospi- 
'tality.     The  members  of  the  long  procession  of 

pilgrims  which  annually  walks  from  Vienna  to 

•  •  Id 
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Mirianlty  are  refreshed  wHbin  its  wi^  with  a 
long  benedicdoii,  and  a  small  piste  of  thin  soii]!. 

The  whde  road,  as  &r  as  MariazeU,  the  fint 
Stjrrian  town,  and  the  holy  abode  of  an  ugly  pic- 
tore  of  the  Viigin,  is  mnch  more  thickly  strewed 
with  emblems  c^  belieying  piety,  and  cenYeiMences 
for  devont  worabipperB,  than  with  the  maii&s  of 
civic  industry  and  comfort, — ^for  it  is  the  line  of 
the  greet  pilgrimage  from  ^enna.  Eyery  valley 
which  the  pilgrims  have  to  traverse  is  crowded 
with  Saints  and  Virgins,  and  every  hill  across  which 
they  toil  is  sormonnted  with  a  chapel  ats,  Savioor. 
Bat  even  pilgrims  cannot  dispense  with  temporal 
restoratives,  and  brandy-booths  reiiesh  the  vota- 
ries of  the  Madonna  as  frequently  as  her  own 
image.  The  Annaberg,  or  Mountain  of  St  Anne, 
is  at  once  the  steepest  ascent  which  tiiey  have 
to  climb,  and  the  most  romantic  spot  in  tlus  part 
of  St3rria.  The  rocks  press  together  so  closely, 
and  the  wood  entangles  itself  so  thickly  round 
the  mountain  path,  that,  at  every  turn,  it  seems 
impossible  to  emerge  from  the  dell  in  which  you 
have  been  caught ;  but,  on  reaching  the.  appa- 
rently extreme  point  of  your  progress,  the  road 
turns  sharply  round  some  angle  of  the  mountain, 
and  leads  you,  amid  sparkling  streams  and  over^ 
hanging  rocks,  into  another  dell  of  the  same  sort, 
till  the  summit  of  the  hill  itself  appears,  crowned 
with  its  ancient  cloister.  The  pilgrims  always  as- 
^»nd  this  eminence  chanting  hymns ;  the  young 
women  allow  their  hair  to  hang  down,  loose  over 
their  shoulders,  dropping,  not  with  myrrh,  but  with 
perspiration ;  and  the  more  laboriously  pious  add 
to  the  sum  of  their  good  works,  by  dragging  afier 
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them  a  cmnbenome  cross.  At  the  foot  of  tbe 
faiil  there  is  a  chapel  in  which  they  may  pray,  and, 
opposite  to  it,  a  iM^ndyHshop  to  quickai  the  body. 
Their  demotions  are  renewed  in  another  chapel  on 
the  summit,  but  the  spring  which  it  contains  sup« 
plies  only  water.  It  is  the  most  profanely  gro- 
tesque of  all  fountains.  It  is  formed  by  a  rude  image 
of  llif»  dying  Messiah  lying  on  the  liq>  of  his  mo- 
ther ;  an  iron  pipe  is  inserted  into  the  wound  in 
his  aide,  and  the  pure  stream  issues  from  it. 

The  nearer  you  approach  to  the  holy  city  itself, 
the  greater  is  the  number  of  drinking  booths  and 
begi^ra  ;  for  the  pilgrimage  is  often  made  a  pre- 
text for  mendicity,  and  people  who  would  not 
8to^  to  ask  alms  op  other  occasions,  reckon  it  no 
disgnce  to  seek  the  aid  of  charity  in  obsenrii^ 
the  rites  of  their  superstition.  The  first  object 
tfaait  met  my  eye  en  passing  the  boundary  from 
Austria  into  Styria,  was  a  board,  announcing  an 
express  prohibition  against  begging ;  and  right 
mider  it  sat  an  old  woman  be^ng.  When  a^d 
if  she  did  not  see  what  was  abore  her,  she  an- 
swered, ^  Yes ;  but,  dear  sir,  I  can't  read."  It  is 
still  more  melancholy  that  poor  and  indn8tri(ms 
people  should  waste  their  scanty  means  in  travel- 
ling from  remote  comers  of  the  empire  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  superstition.  While  I  was  resting  at  the 
fountain^  on  the  summit  of  the  Josephiber^f  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  accompanied  by  a  woman  and  a 
youth,  ascended  the  bill  from  the  opposite  side  ; 
they  were  father,  mother,  and  son.  The  lather 
was  blind  :  as  ho  paced  slowly  along,  guided  by 
his  wife,  both  sinking  under  tbe  burden  of  ill 
health  and  fatigue,  he  xM  tlie  beads  of  a  rosary 
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whkh  hmig  from  his  neck,  while  she  repeated  the 
Aves  and  Paternosters.  The  son  was  a  few  steps 
before  them,  and  carried  on  his  shoulders  the  han- 
dle which  contained  their  little  stock  of  travelling 
conveniences.  On  reaching  the  sommit,  they  seat- 
ed themselves  by  the  spring ;  they  spoke  Bohemi- 
an ;  bat  an  accidental  circumstance  brought  ont, 
that  German  was  nearly  as  much  their  native  lan- 
guage. The  father  was  a  linen-weaver,  firom  the 
northern  extremity  of  Bohemia.  Three  years  he- 
fore,  he  had  lost  his  eyesight  through  disease  ;  he 
had  visited  in  vain  ill  the  numerous  shrines  of 
Bohemia,  and  the  southern  comers  of  Silesia ;  as 
a  last  hope,  he  had  repaired  to  the  wonder-work- 
ing Virgin  of  MariazeU,  had  performed  his  devo- 
tions during  three  days,  and  was  now  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  distant  home.  What  could  be  saved 
from  the  scanty  earnings  of  his  wife,  the  son  who 
accompanied  them,  and  a  grown-up  daughter, 
who  had  been  left  at  home  with  the  younger  chil- 
dren, had  been  hoarded  up  during  nearly  a  year, 
to  enable  the  husband  and  father  to  undertake  this 
long  and  dreary  pilgrimage,  as. the  last  earthly 
mean  of  recovering  his  lost  sight.  Bread  and 
water  had  been  their  sole  sustenance,  except  that, 
during  the  three  days  spent  in  MariazeU  itself, 
they  had  indulged  in  boiled  vegetables,  and  such 
soup  as  is  there  to  be  had,  "  not  to  look  poorer 
than  we  are,"  said  the  good  woman  ;  *'  for,"  add- 
ed she,  as  if  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  comforts 
which  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  Bohemian  vaUe^, 
*^  at  home,  while  Johann  could  work,  we  had  never 
had  less."  Their  piety  had  as  yet  brought  no  re- 
ward; the  hope  of  an  immediate  miracle  hid  passed 
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away ;  but  the  nnfortnnate  man  seemed  to  be  in 
some  measure  consoled  under  bis  grievous  priva- 
tion by  having  used  all  the  means  pointed  out  by 
his  church ;  and  he  spoke  of  this  toilsome,  and,  to 
his  squalid  family,  expensive  journey,  as  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  his  religion  no  less  than  to  him^ 
self.  He  was  happy  in  not  being  able  to  observe 
the  tears  which  started  into  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
as  he  eicpressed  his  doubts  that  he  had  not  even 
yet  found  acceptance  before  the  Virgin  ;  but  the 
boy  observed  them,  glanced  his  eye  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  pulled  the  straps  of  his  little  knap* 
esck.  tighter  round  his  shoulders,  and  put  his  pa- 
rents in  mind  that  they  must  proceed  on  their 
journey.  They  all  took  a  parting  draught  from 
the  pure  spring  ;  the  blind  father  i^n  seized  his 
rosary,  and,  as  they  descended  the  hill,  the  wife 
again  began  the  low  monotonous  chant.  It  is  me* 
lancholy  that  a  government,  instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  weto  its  people  from  extravagances  which 
render  poverty  doubly  oppressive,  should  encou- 
rsge  among  those  of  its  subjects,  whose  lot  is  pe- 
nury and  ignorance^  superstitions  that  interfere  so 
substantially  with  the  comforts  they  might  other- 
wise enjoy.  If  there  be  any  member  of  the  ca- 
tholic church  who  will  really  maintain,  that  it  is 
better  for  the  community  that  the  hard-earned 
gains  of  these  poor  people  should  be  consumed  in 
a  distant  pilgrimage,  which,  moreover,  is  often  ac- 
companied with  much  immorality,  than  that  they 
should  be  expended  in  adding  to  their  domestic 
comforts,  he  is  as  fro*  beyond  the  reach  of  argu- 
ment, as  the  observances  of  his  church  are,  in  this 
instance,  beyond  the  reach  of  respect. 
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Mariazell  woM.  not  be  worlh  TisHuigy  were  it 
not  for  the  celebrity  which  It  haa  acqaired  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  reaidenee  of  a  luAj 
inflnencoy  which,  till  this  day,  is  working  more 
frequent,  and  astonishing,  and  undeniable  mira- 
cles, than  eren  Prince  Hohenlohe.  The  town  is 
amall  toad  meaa-lookii^ ;  it  consists,  in  fact,  prin^ 
cipally  of  inns  and  alehouses,  to  accommodate  the 
perpetual  influx  of  visitors,  which  never  ceases, 
all  the  year  round,  except  when  snow  hasxender* 
ed  the  mountains  impassable*  The  immenae  siae 
of  the  beds  in  these  hostelries  shows. at  once  to 
how  many  inconveniences  the  pious  ane  willing  to 
submit  The  pilgrims,  however,  who  can  .pretend 
to  the  luxury  of  a  bed,  are  few  in  number..  Above 
all,  during  the  time  that  the  annual  prcNsession 
from  Vienna  is  on  the  spot,  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  can  be  able  to  find 
lodgings ;  and,  though  there  were  accommodatimi, 
no  small  portion  of  them  are  too  poor  to  pay  for 
It*  These,  fron^  necessity,  and  many  others  from 
less  justifiable  motives,  spend  Uie  night  in  the 
neighbouring  woods ;  both  sexes  are  intermingled ; 
and,  till  m<»ning  dawns,  they  continue  drinking, 
and  singing  songs,  which  are  any  thing  but  hymns 
of  devotion,  fighting  used  to  be  the  order  of  the 
night,  so  long  as  the  processicm  from  Gratz  (which, 
likewise,  is  always  a  numerous  one^  performed  its 
pilgrimage  at  the  same  time  with  tnat  from  Vien- 
na. The  women  of  Gratz  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty  all  over  the  empire^  and  the  young  females 
of  Vienna  have  their  full  share  of  persoiud  attiac*' 
tions.  When  the  two  companies  met  in  Maria- 
zell, the  men  were  uniformly  engaged,  at  last,  in 
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determiuing  by  blows  the  charms  of  their  respec- 
Xiye  fair  ones,  or  deciding  who  was  best  entitled 
to  enjoy  their  smiles.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  public  scandal,  by  ordering  the 
pilgrimages  to  take  place  at  different  times. 

.The  church,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  this  de- 
votion and  irregularity,  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  except  its  antiquity,  and  the  picture  to  which  it 
owes  its  fame.  The  latter  is  just  one  of  those  mo- 
dern Greek  paintings  which  are  so  common  ia 
Italy^  and  which  are  there  ascribed,  by  the  belie- 
ving multitude,  to  the  pencil  of  the  apostle  Luke. 
The  maiden-mother  holds  the  holy  infant  in  her 
arms ;  but  both  are  so  covered  with  silver,  that 
•scarcely  any  thing  but  the  heads  is  visible.     An 
irruption  of  the  Tartars  had   driven  a  Styrian 
priest  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and  he  carried 
along  with  him  this  Madonna,  the  only  ornament 
of  hiJs  rude  church.     As  he  wandered  for  safety 
through  this  mountainous  region,  a  light  suddenly 
burst  from  heaven,  and  the  Madonna  herself,  de- 
scending on  the  clouds  with  her  infant  son,  in  the 
very  same  attitude  in  which  she  was  represented 
in  the  picture,  ordered  him  to  hang  it  up  on  a  tree 
which  she  pointed  out,  and  sent  him  foith  to  pro- 
.claim  to  the  world,  that,  through  it,  her  ear  would 
ever  be  open.    On  the  spot  whero  the  tree  stood, 
the  church  was  afterwards  built.    As  the  fame  of 
the  miracles  soon  spread  over  all  Germany,  and 
as  they  were  frequently  performed  in  behalf  of 
princes,  the  altars  of  Maiiazell  have  been  crowd- 
ed for  more  than  eight  hundred  years,  and  its  trea- 
sury continued  to  ovei*flow  with  gold,  and  silver, 
and  precious  stones^  till  Joseph  removed  part  of 
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its  riches  into  the  imperial  exchequer.  Maris 
Theresa  had  hung  up  as  a  votive  offering  figitreft 
in  silver  of  herself  and  all  her  family ;  the  nmm- 
tnral  son  melted  down  his  mother,  brothers,  and 
sisters,  and  carried  his  profanity  so  &r  as  to  sob- 
ject  to  a  similar  process  the  fonr  anffels  of  the 
same  costly  metal,  who  guarded  the  nigh  altar. 
The  treasury  of  Mariazell  used  to  be  reckoned  the 
richest  in  Europe,  after  that  of  Loretto,  and»  as 
in  the  latter,  the  renewed  devotion  of  the  fJEuthfel 
is  again  restoring  its  lost  splendour. 

In  the  centre  of  the  gloomy  church  stands  a 
small  and  dark  chapel,  dimly  lighted  up  by  a  single 
lamp^  whose  ray  is  eclipsed  by  the  glare  of  pre- 
cious stones  and  metals  that  are  profusely  scatter- 
ed within.    A  silver  railing  guards  the  entrance, 
and  around  this  costly  fence  kneel  the  crowded 
worshippers,  supplicating  their  various  hwma  from 
the  holy  picture  within,  which  they  can  scarcely 
see.    Behind  the  chapel  rises  an  insulated  pillar, 
surmounted  by  a  stone  image  of  the  VirgiB.    It 
was  surrounded  by  a  double  circle  of  pilgrims.  The 
inner  circle  consisted  of  fetnales ;  they  were  all  on 
their  knees,  in  silent  adoration.     The  outer  cirde 
Contained  only  men ;  they  had  not  so  much  devo- 
tion either  in  their  looks  or  attitudes,  and  stood  by, 
carelessly  leaning  on  their  staffs^     The  sun  was 
just  going  down  behind  the  bare  precijHces  <^  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  the  company  was 
thus  arranged  to  await  the  signal  for  chanting  the 
Ave  Maria.    The  aisle  in  which  they  were  assem- 
bled was  cold  and  sohibre ;  the  weak  rays  of  lights 
passing  through  the  stained  glass  of  a  large  Gothic 
window,  covered  them  with  a  hundred  sofV  and 
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varied  tintsi,  and  not  a  whisper  diBturbed  the  fiolentn 
silence,  except  the  indistinct  murmur  of  pmyer 
irotti  the  holy  chapel.  At  length  the  sun  disap« 
peared^  and  the  bell  gave  the  signal  for  the  even-^ 
ing  service.  The  young  women  in  the  inner  part 
of  the  circle  immediately  began  to  move  slowly 
found  the  pillar  on  their  knees,  singing,  with  voices 
111  which  there  was  much  natural  harmony,  a  hymn 
to  the  Virgin,  nearly  in  the  following  strain,  whale 
the  men  stood  motionless,  taking  up  the  burden  at 
the  end  of  every  stanza,  and  bending  to  the  earth 
before  the  sacred  image : 

Fading,  still  fading,  the  last  beam  is  shining ; 
Ave  Maria  I  day  is  declining. 
Safety  and  innocence  fly  with  the  light, 
Temptation  and  danger  walk  forth  with  the  night ; 
f'mm  the  ftdi  of  the  shade,  till  the  matin  shall  chime^ 
Shield  lis  from  danger,  and  save  us  from  cnme. 
Ave  Maria !  audi  nos. 

Ave  Maria  !  htax  whto  we  call, 

Mother  of  Him  who  is  brother  of  all ;                      '  ' 

Feeble  and  failing,  we  trust  in  thy  might ;  f 

In  doubting  and  darkness,  thy  love  be  our  light ;.  ■  /t 
Let  us  sleep  on  thy  breast  while  the  night-taper  burns. 
And  wake  in  thine  arms  when  the  morning  returns. 

Ave  Maria !  audi  nos.  '  ^ 

From  Maria^ll,  a  very  good  road,  considering 
the  Alpine  nature  of  the  country,  leads  southwiurd 
through  the  mountains  passing  the  romantic  little 
town  of  Seewiesen,  and  at  Brack  on  the  Mur,  re« 
joins  tiie  great  line  of  commuiucation  between 
Vienna  and  Trieste.  The  Mur  is  a  large  and  ra« 
pid  stream,  but,  unfortunately>  the  inequalities  in 
its  channel  render  it  unserviceable  fot  oiarigation. 
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It  is  used  only  to  float  down  wood  from  Upper 
iStyria.  The  trees  are  formed  into  a  raft,  and,  be- 
sides the  men  who  manage  it,  some  venturous  pas- 
sengers occasionally  trast  themselves  on  this  bulky, 
and  yet  frail  bark,  to  the  rapids  of  the  river.  The 
voyage  has  often  terminated  fatally,  by  the  raft,  at 
some  sharp  turn  of  the  river,  being  dashed  to  pieces 
against  the  rocks  on  the  opposite  side.  One  dread- 
ed spot  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  river  near  Leo- 
ben,  abont  nine  miles  above  Bruck,  and  yet  the 
difficulty  might  be  removed  at  a  trifling  expense. 
The  river,  which  is  flowing  east,  suddenly  turns 
to  the  north,  and  runs  in  this  direction  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  till  ^n  opposing  precipice,  fh>m  whose 
face  its  waters  boil  back  in  furious  agitation,  forces 
it  again  to  run  east ;  then  it  flows  south,  and  final- 
ly continues  its  easterly  course,  thus  forming,  by 
these  windings  of  its  diannel,  nearly  three  sides 
of  a  square.  It  is  at  the  turn,  where  its  northerly 
course  is  suddenly  checked  by  impending  rocks, 
that  the  most  fatal  accidents  on  the  Mur  have  hap- 
pened. A  few  years  ago,  forty  passengcirs  went 
to  the  bottom  in  this  dangerous  passage ;  and  the 
mariners,  so  soon  as  they  approach  it,  have  recourse 
to  Paternosters,  and  the  favour  of  the  Virgin  of 
Mariazell.  Now,  the  space  of  ground  included 
between  the  first  winding  of  the  river  in  which  it 
flows  i^orth,  and  the  last  in  which  it  returns  just 
as  far  south,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  exceed  half  a 
mile ;  and  it  is  a  low  level  plain.  Neither  much 
labour  nor  expense  would  be  required  to  cairy  a 
canal  through  it  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  river,  and  the  navigation,  avoiding  these 
perilous  rapids,  would  proceed  in  a  straight  line. 
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Brack,  tike  all  the  other  little  towns  in  Upper 
Styria,  is  doll  and  inactive,  for  tbe  mannfactnres 
of  this  part  of  the  province  are  farther  to  the  north, 
round  the  iron  mines  of  fiisenerz,  which  are  snp*' 
posed  to  have  famished  the  Romans  with  theiVb« 
rieus  chahfh$^  and  the  copper  mines  of  Kahlwang. 
The  popolatton,  both  in  the  towns  and  the  coun- 
try, is  devoutly  Catholic,  and  far  more  regular  lA 
their  observances  than  the  Anstrians.  A  ftew  small 
congregations  of  Firotestants  still  linger  in  the  re« 
ceases  of  the  moantains.  Styria  took  ap  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation  early  and  saccessfally ;  but 
Ferdinand  II.,  who  had  already  lighted  up  the 
war  which  brought  Gustavns  Adolphus  in  trinmph 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  brought  back  the 
province  to  the  true  faith  with  fire  and  sword.  A 
few  straggling  Protestants,  escaping  observation 
by  the  remoteness  of  their  Alpine  abodes,  perpe- 
tuated their  doctrines  during  a  century  and  a  half, 
without  pastors,  or  churches,  or  public  worship, 
handing  down  their  religion  as  a  tradition  from 
generadon  to  generation.   Msria  Theresa,  herself 
rescued  from  destruction  by  a  Protestant  monarchy 
sent  forth  missionaries  to  hlunt  out  the  stray  sheep^ 
and  bring  them  back  to  the  fold  by  argument  and 
remonstrance.  This  was  to  be  tolerated  ;  hut  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  credited,  that  those  who  should  ob« 
stinately  adhere  to  their  fidth  were  doomed  to 
exile.    If  they  refused  to  enter  the  imperial  road 
to  salvation,  they  were  to  be  shown  the  road  to 
TransyiYania,  and  actually  planted  as  colonists  by 
the  side  of  their  brother  heretics,  the  Turks.  Jo- 
seph II.  mounted  the  throne^  and  ^is  stupid  and 
bajrfoarous  policy  disappeared.    Instead  of  curing 
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the  heretics  of  Styria  by  threats  of  banishment,  he 
bath  them  dmrches  and  gave  them  pastors. 

GratSy  the  capital  of  Styria,  is  a  handsome,  bast- 
ling,  and  prospeioos  town,  seated  on  the  Mar, 
winch  has  alr«Mly  been  augmented  by  the  waters 
of  the  rapid  Merz,  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  which 
is  an  orchard.  After  Vienna  and  Prague,  it  is  the 
most  pc^ulous  city  in  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
Austria,  and  contains  thirtyt-five  thousand  inhabit* 
ants.  Besides  its  own  manufiM^tures  in  woollen  and 
cotton  stuiis,  it  is  the  entrepot  of  all-  the  trade  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Trieste.  The  character  of  its 
inhabitants  is  marked  by  the  same  love  of  pleasure 
which  distinguishes  the  Viennese,  but  is  accompa- 
nied with  more  archness  and  vivacity.  Its  femaJes 
are  celebrated  at  once  for  their  beauty,  and  their 
softness  of  heart — but  there  are  many  places  -in 
Europe  which  can  equal  it  in  both  respects.  The 
Gratzer  beUe  is,  in  general,  buxom  and  blonde,  ra- 
ther low  in  stature,  of  a  full  voluptuous  growth;  a 
roundish  face,  and  a  remarkably  dear  complexion. 
The  eyes  are  universally  the  most  eloquent  part 
of  her  form,  and,  in  disposition,  she  is  a  romp.  No 
capital  is  richer  in  female  beauty  than  Vienna,  how- 
ever poor  it  may  be  in  far  more  valuable  female 
qualities,'  and  its  affluence  is  derived,  ib.  a  great 
measure,  from  the  diversity  of  bodily  form,  as  well 
as  mental  constitution,  among  the  different  pro- 
vinces which  compose  the  empire.-  Tfaepeculiiuity 
of  Vienna,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the  different  styles 
of  beauty  which  are  collected  in  it ;  for,  in  all  the 
provinces,  the  Pracht-exempldre'^the  show-edi- 
tion8-.*of  the  other  sex  generally  find  their  way 
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to  the  capital,  either  seekmg  or  accompanying  a 
husband. 

Gratz  was  the  capital  of  the  Styrian  dukes,  so 
often,  as  the  proyince  was  not  under  one  head  with 
Austria ;  and  eren  when  the  provinces  were  thps 
united,  it  frequently  was  enlirened  by  the  resi- 
dence of  the  common  sovereign*  Ferdinand  II. 
built  for  himself  a  pompous  mausoleum,  in.  which 
his  own  remains,  and  those  of  his  mother^  are  still 
exhibited.  Ferdinand  no  doubt  believed  that  he 
was  discharging  a  duty  in  persecuting  Protestant- 
isui ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  something  omi- 
nously prophetic  in  the  text  which  he  caused  to  be 
inscribed  on  his  sepulchre,  ^  The  seed  of  the  just 
shall  inherit  the  earth." 

Lower  Styria,  which  intervenes  between;  Gratz 
and  the  frontiers  of  Camiola,  is  very  different  from 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  both  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  in  its  productions.  It  is  a 
varied  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Mur  and 
the  Dravie,  both  of  which  are. now  large  rivers.; 
and  instead  of  the  mineral  riches  which  constitute 
die  wealth  of  Upper  Styria,  it  supplies  to  Austria 
i¥ine  and  com,  honey  and  capons.  The  vines  are 
principally  raised  along  the  Banks  of  the  Drave,and 
on  the  rich  plains  which  extend,  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  district,  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary. 
The  wines  are  acid,  like  those  of  Austria,  but 
some  sorts  have  so  much  fire  that  they  are  never 
drunk  without  being  mixed  with  a  more  harmless 
Tariety.  Those. of  Radkersburg  and Xiuttenberg 
are  the  most  intoxicating.  Mahrburg,  a  thriving 
town,  <m  a  commanding  eminence  above  the  rapid 
Drave,  is  the  centre  of  the  trade.     Beyond  this 
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point,  the  lfliigiuige»  gnd  even  the  chanutter  of  the 
popnlatioDy  suddenly'  changes — for  the  eonnlry 
between  the  Drave  and  Carniola  is  udndiitad  by 
a  race  who,  till  this  day,  have  preserved  their  own 
mder  dialect,  and  less  comibrtable  habits,  against 
the  influence  of  the  German  tribes,  who  gradual- 
ly occupied  all  the  other  parts  of  the  provmce. 
They  are  descendants  of  the  Winden,  a  northern 
horde,  who,  in  conjnnction  with  other  barbarians, 
possessed  themselves  of  Styria,  after  the  felling 
fortunes  of  Rome  had  recalled  her  legions  from 
Noricnm  and  Pannouia.  Expelled,  in  their  turn, 
by  Charlemagne,  from  the  whole  of  Upper,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Lower  Styria,  they  found  a  settled 
abode  in  its  southern  extremity,  only  by  submit- 
ling  to  the  domination  of  the  conqueror,  and  have 
maintained  themselves,  in  a  great  measnre,  pure 
from  German  innovations.  £ven  at  Zilly,  ike 
Roman  Celleia,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  no 
longer  understands  the  language  of  Styria,  and, 
instead  ci  the  substantial  dwellings  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  province,  nothing  can  exceed  the  mi- 
serable hovels  of  the  peasantry.  They  are  formed 
entirely  of  trees,  hewn,  on  two  sides,  into  a  flat 
surface,  and  laid  horizontally  above  eadi  o^ber, 
those  which  form  the  two  ends  beii^  notched  into 
those  of  which  the  front  and  bade  of  the  house  are 
composed.  Sometimes,  but  not  at  aH  universally, 
the  crevices  are  filled  with  a  sort  of  oakum.  There 
is  no  outlet  for  the  smoke  except  the  door ;  and 
the  small  aperture  which  serves  as  a  window  is 
frequeatly  qot  more  than  a  foot  scfaare. 

Another  mountainous  ridge,  l&ongh  of  very 
moderate  eleratioa,  and  scarcely  interesting  when 
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compflied  with  the  Carinthian  Alps,  yMiA  rise  to 
the  westward,  most  be  crossed  before  the  traTel<- 
)er  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  enteni 
Caroiola.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  singokr 
province  all  is  beauty  and  fertiMty ;  in  the  sooidi* 
em,  all  is  barren  naked  rock.  Laybach,  the  eapi* 
taly  is  likewise  the  first  town  of  any  importance 
which  presents  itself.  It  was  founded,  according 
to  the  civic  tradition,  by  Jas<»i,  when  on  his  retani 
from  Colchis  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  Fsom  tha 
Black  Sea,  he  came  vp  the  Danube  to  Belgrade^ 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Save ;  he  then  straggled 
against  the  corrent  of  the  Save  as  faras  where  Lay<« 
bach  now  stands ;  he  end  his  companiMis  hairing 
here  founded  a  city  imd  recruited  their  strength* 
took  their  coracles  on  their  shoulders,  and  crossed 
the  Camiolian  Alps  to  Trioeifee,  where  they  em* 
barked  for  Greece.  Modera  notoriety,  however^ 
threatens  to  erase  ancient  tradition^  and  Jason  is 
about  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  Hely  AUies.  The 
Congress  is  the  only  liung  which  gives  Laybaeh 
historical  interest ;  and  its  inhabitants^  proud  that 
their  city  should  have  been  selected  as  the  rou* 
dezvous  of  so  many  pimoes  and  statesmen,  havte 
assumed  an  affected  tone  of  eaperiority  whiok 
Bometimes  bveaks  out  in  very  ridiculotts  fomsb 
A  steq>  eminence  on  the  o^M^te  bank  of  tha 
Leybach,  the  river  on  which  die  city  stands,  mod 
from  which  it  takes  hs  name»  is  crowned  with  the 
fortress,  the  melancholy  abode  of  Italiaui  liberals. 
Lubiana  is  as  t^rific  a  wvird  to  a  Lombard  as  the 
Bastile  ever  wns  to  a  Frenchman. 

At  Upper  Laybad),  the  stage  beyond  Laybaeh 
itself,  I  quitted  die  great  road  for  that  which 
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weBtwardinto  the  mountains  to  Idria.  It  was  about 
four  in  the  afternoon  when  I  entered  it,  assured 
that  there  was  not  more  than  three  hours'  driving 
to  Idria ;  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  notions  of  the 
country  people,  in  regard  to  distance,  are  ex- 
tremely indefinite.   During  half  an  hour,  the  road 
ran  through  a  narrow  plain ;  it  then  begui  to  as- 
cend rapidly  among  dark  woods  of  fir,  running 
along  the  edge  of  deep  hollows ;  and  we  were  still 
in  the  woods,  and  still  ascending,  when  even  the 
uncertain  light  of  evening  disappeared,  and  a 
(dreary,  rainy,  and  pitch-dark  night  rendered  it  as 
dangerous  to  proceed,  as  the  loneliness  of  the  coun- 
try rendered  it  impossible  to  find  refuge  from  the 
storm.    Moreover,  Giacomo,  the  coachman,  had 
drunk  more  plenlifuUy  than  was  prudent,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  cattle  had  ever  made  the  journey 
before.     His  supplications  to  the  Virgin,  and,  by 
the  time  he  was  furly  di^nched  with  rain,  to  Bac- 
chus, threw  in  our  way  some  of  the  carters  em- 
ployed to  convey  wood  and  charcoal  to  Idria  from 
the  more  distant  recesses  of  the  mountains  ;  but 
they  seemed  to  deserve  the  same  reputation  for 
rudeness  and  ferocity  which  distinguishes  them  in 
60  many  other  places.     According  to  them,  we 
mere  still  as  far  from '  Idria  as  we  had  been  four 
hours  before.  Giacomo's  broken  Croatian  soon  in- 
formed them  that  he  was  a  stranger ;  and  all  his 
inquiries  about  inns  and  alehouses  were  only  an- 
swered by  a  horse  laugh.    His  patience  being  al- 
ready exhausted,  he  could  not  bear  to  have  vulgar 
insult  added  to  misfortune,  and  let  loose  upon 
them  his  whole  stock  of  Italian  oaths,  (and  it  was 
wot  a  small  one,)  concluding  with  assuring  me, 
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for  ourmtitual  consolation,  that  tbey  undoubted, 
ly  were  '<  Signori  della  Kruhitzaf'*  Howerer^ 
satisfied  with  laughing  at  our  troubles,  and  increa- 
sing them  by  more  than  doubling  the  road  we  had 
yet  to  drive)  they  neither  attempted  to  assault  nor 
to  rob  us. 

We  continued  to  creep  on  up  the  mountain^ 
now  plunging  into  the  pine  forests,  where  we 
learned  that  we  were  getting  off  the  road  only  by 
the  horses  running  their  heads  against  the  trees^: 
and  now  emerging  upon  a  barren  hilly  heath, 
where  the  closest  attention  only  showed  that^  to ' 
avoid  being  precipitated  into  a  deep  dell,  it  was  < 
much  safer  to  trust  to  the  animals  than  to  their 
conductor.     On  arriving  at  a  small  village  where 
there  was  a  sort  of  inn,  nothing  could  prevail  on  i 
Giacomo  to  move  a  foot  farther  till  daylight.    I 
was  little  mclined  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  state-* 
ments  of  the  landlord,  that  it  was'  positively  rdan»^ 
gerous  to  drive  on  to  Idria  in  the  dark,  without  a 
person  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  road ;  because' 
I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  merely  speculated  on  ' 
the  advantage  of  having  a  guest.    I  did  him  foul 
wrong.     On  making  the  rest  of  the  journey  next 
morning,  I  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  ac*^ 
curacy  of  his  representations,  and  to  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  obstinacy  of  Giacomo*    Theac<* 
commodations  of  the  little  hostelry  were  muck 

*  Tlie  Kruhitza  is  the  name  of  a  raountein  pass  practi« 
cable  only  on  foot  or  horseback,  leading  through  the  foresta 
directly  from  Idria  to  Gorizia.  It  has  the  reputation  of  be« 
ing  infested  by  banditti.  Probably  this  danger  is  exagge- 
rated,  as  it  is  everywhere ;  but  about  Gorizia  it  is  a  proverb* 
bial  saying,  *•*•  Chi  vuol  rabar'  se  ne  vad*  alia  Krahitaa. 
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eomitftttklk  than  any  maai  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  such  a  part  of  sadi  a  comtry.  In  these 
Miiaes,  tW  landlord,  ootninoiily  his  wife,  and  al- 
iHiya  tbe  female  who  acts  as  waiter  and  chamber- 
BMtd,  apeak  GFerman.  In  fact,  the  language  k 
tan^t  in  all  the  country  schools ;  but  this  has  hi- 
therto had  little  eflbet  in  making  it  general  among 
the  peasantry ;  for  the  great  point  always  is,  not 
iriiat  a  child  learns  in  a  school,  bnt  what  it  speaks 
and  hears  out  of  the  school.  It  learns  German 
words  during  the  ehort  time  it  is  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  master ;  out  of  his  reach,  it  speaks  and  hears 
ofdy  its  native  Croatian  dialect.  Small  tracts  for 
the  nse  of  the  peasantry  have  even  been  printed 
in  Croatian,  and  some  attempts  hare  been  made 
towards  compiling  a  dictionary. 

Nest  morning,  we  proceeded,  daring  an  hour, 
over  the  same  barren  country.  Of  a  sudden  ^ 
read  seems,  to  disappear  right  before  tbe  eyes  of 
the  traveller,  and  he  finds  himself  on  the  bnnk  d 
a- huge  hollow  in  the  mountains.  The  effect  is  sin- 
gular and  striking.  He  looks  down  into  the  whole 
of  this  kettle,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  irregu- 
lar towering  crags,  which  are  here  and  there  tuft- 
ed with  patches  of  fir,  but  in  general,  exhibit  on- 
ly the  naked  and  dreary  rock.  The  picture  was 
entirely  changed  by  the  mist,  in  which  every  thing 
was  ^mvelope^.  As  the  moniing  was  not  fiir 
advanced,  the  sun,  though  bright  and  warm  aboFS, 
had  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  gulf,  which  was 
filled  to  the  brim  with  white  fieecy  vapour,  into 
which  the  road  seemed  to  descend,  as  if  into  mere 
air«  All  aroundy  the  rugged  clif&  rose  above  its 
surface,  like  the  rocky  shores  of  a  mountain  lake. 


sqad  ionagination  could  ttsaign  no  depth  to  ibe  ab^ras 
over  which  this  light  and  hoyeiing  maDtle  wa» 
spread.  As  the  sun  came  nearer  the  meridian,  tbe^ 
vapour  began  to  rise  slowly,  but  without  dividing 
itself  into  those  distinct  and  rapidly  ascending^ 
columnsy  which  often  produce  such  fantastic  ap-«^ 
pearances  in  the  higher  passages  of  the  Swisa 
Alps.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  kettle  was  vi- 
sible^  terminating  below  in  a  narrow,  irregular  val* 
ley.  The  Idria,  issuing  at  once  from  the  moun<« 
tains  on  the  south,  rushed  alcmg  in  the  bottom* 
On  the  crags  which,  circling  round,  seem  to  shut 
out  this  spot  from  all  communication  with  the 
world,  not  a  cottage  was  to  be  seen,  for  they  ara 
too  precipitous ;  and  only  here  and  there  a  few 
scanty  patches  of  cultivation,  for  they  are  too  bar* 
ren.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and  about  seven 
hundred  feet  below  the  brink,  the  eye  rested  on 
the  little  town  of  Idria^  and  the  huts  scattered 
round  the  base  of  the  mountain  which  containa 
the  entrance  to  the  mines.* 

*  The  discovery  of  these  mereuiial  mines,  like  that  of 
BO  many  other  mines,  is  attributed  to  accident.  A  Camion 
lian  peasant,  who  drove  a  small  trade  in  wooden  vessels,  wa» 
in  the  habit  of  gropipg  his  way  into  this  recess,  at  that  time 
entirely  covered  with  wood,  to  procure  materials  for  his  tubs 
and  pi^  which  he  sometimes  finished  on  the  spot.  He 
had  placed  some  pails  over  /light  in  a  small  pool  in  a  rivu- 
let which  issued  from  the  mountain,  for  the  purpose  of 
*•*'  seasoning*'  them,  as  we  would  express  it.  To  keep  them 
under  water,  he  put  into- them  a  quantity  of  sand  taken 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream.  In  the  morning,  he  fbnnd  all 
his  strength  scarcely  sufficient  to  lift  one  of  them  out  of  the 
water. .  He  could  ascribe  this  only  to  the  weight  of  the  sand 
which  he  had  thrown  in  by  handfuls  the  evening  before  ; 
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Theentnuoe  ta  the  mine  is  a  Kttle  to  the  boq^- 
wtrd  of  the  town,  in  the  side  of  a  small  hillock 
wUdi  rises  in  front  of  the  momitaiaoas  wall  that 

ttad  10  hesTy  was  to  him  a  phenomenon,  and  he  carried 
some  of  it  to  the  pastor  of  his  ▼Ulage.  The  lattei^  suspect- 
ing what  might  he  the  reason,  sent  it  to  the  Imperial  Di- 
rector of  Mines,  and,  on  examination,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain ahove  half  its  weight  of  quicksilver.     The  whole  of 
#hat  now  constitntes  the  department  of  Idria  was  imme- 
diately declared  a  domain  of  the  crown^  hot  the  mines  were 
first  worked  hy  private  adventurers  on  leasea,  and  the  mi- 
ners have  still  preserved  various  traditions  of  the  ruin  which 
some,  and  the  difficulties  which  all  of  these  speculators  had 
to  encounter.  The  shafts  were  driven  deep  in  the  solid  rock, 
but  no  quicksilver  appeared.    One  after  another,  the  spe- 
calaton  drew  hack  from  the  undertaking,  and  it  oentied 
at  last  in  one  who  was  more  sanguine  and  persevering.  But 
he,  too,  hoped  and  laboured  in  vain ;  and  the  destitution 
into  which  ne  had  plunged  his  family  hy  the  unsuccessful 
adventure  hrought  him  to  his  grave.  His  widow  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  operatioDS ;  but  the  workmen  deda- 
ved  they  would  still  ma^e  an  attempt  for  the  family  of  him 
who  had  so  long  given  them  bread,  and  continue  the  search 
fourteen  dayslonger,  without  wages.  The  fourteenth  of  these 
days  arrived,  but  no  quicksilver  appeared.    Towards  the 
afternoon,  as  tiie  workmen,  who  bad  been  amioyed  aU  &y 
long  by  sulphureous  vapours  and  a  more  uncomfortable 
atmosphere  than  usual,  were  about  to  give  up  their  task 
for  ever  In  despondency,  and  prepare  to  celebrate  above 
gromid4he  festival  of  thehr  patron  saint,  of  which  this  hap- 
pened 4o  be  the  eve,  a  shout  fiom  the  lowest  part  of  the 
shalt  annoonoed  that  the  de^-conoealed  yein  had  at  length 
beeor  dragged  from  its  lurking  place.   The  saint  was  post- 
pone* and  the  mercury  pursued.   It  was  soon  ascertained 
that  the  labours  and  expense  of  years  would  be  amply  re- 
paid, r  The  revived  widow  prudently  sold  her  remaining 
right  to  the  govemnoem,  and,  since  that  period,  during 
more  than  four  hundred  years,  Idria  has  not  ceased  to  pour 
its  thousands  into  the  imperial  treasury. 
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•arromnds  iiie  delL  The  Hnlor  piits  on  a  miner's 
dress.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  leave  behind' 
watches^  nngs,  snnff-boxes,  and  nmilar  articles 
which  woold  infallibly  be  affected  by  the  qnidssil* 
▼er ;  bnt,  for  the  same  reason,  the  accompanying 
miner  insists  on  yoor  disposing  with  all  coats  and 
waistcoats  which  haye  metal  bnttons.  In  every 
case  a  miner  s  dress  is  at  once  more  convenienti 
and  more  independent  of  the  moistnre  and  rub- 
bings, which  may  be  enconntered  below  gnmnd, 
ahhough,  ill  this  beautifal  mine,  there  is  little  to 
be  apprehended  from  either.  The  miners  have  not 
yet  ceased  their  jokes  on  two  ladies  who  went 
clown  with  some  fashionable  company  during  the 
Congress  in  the  neighbouring  Laybach,  and  re- 
turned, the  one  with  her  gold  watch  converted  in- 
to a  tin  trinket  by  the  quicksilver,  and  the  fair 
cheeks  and  neck  of  the  other  bedaubed  with  the 
blackness  of  falsehood  by  the  sulphur. 

The  descent  can  be  made  to  the  very  bottom  of 
the  mine  in  less  than  five  minutes,  in  one  of  the 
large  buckets  in  which  the  ore  is  brought  above 
ground.  This  mode,  though  the  less  fatiguing,  is 
not  therefore  the  better ;  for,  in  descencting  the 
shaft  on  foot,  one  can  observe  much  better  the  care 
and  regularity  with  which  all  the  operations  have 
been  carried  on,  particularly  in  later  times.  From 
the  first  step,  day-light  is  excluded  ;  for  the  pas- 
sage, hewn  in  the  rock,  descends  Wl;  a  very  acute  ■ 
angle :  were  it  a  smooth  surfiEux,  it  would  be  im-« 
practicable.  Excepting  the  steepness,  it  has  no 
other  iBConvenience.  Instead  of  dambering  down 
a  wet,  slippery,  wooden  ladder,  as  in  Freybeig, 
you  descend  on  successive  flights  of  steps,  as  re« 
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f^ular  M  if  tbey  had  been  oonstnicted  for  a  privste 
dwelling.     Here  and  there  are  landing  places, 
where  galleries  branch  off  throngh  which  veins 
hare  been  followed,  or  the  shaft  d^eends  in  a  new 
direction.    This  is  the  regular  mode  in  which  the 
mining  is  carried  on,  from  the  snrface  of  the  earth 
to  the  lowest  part  of  the  mine,  forming  a  sitbter* 
raneons  staircase  descending  abont  seren  hundred 
feet,  for  the  mine  as  yet  is  no  deeper,  owing  to 
the  superabundance  and  richness  of  the  ore.     AU 
is  pierced  in  the  hard  limestone  rock.  A  still  nuHie 
useful  degree  of  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling.  Instead  of  leaving  the  bare  rug- 
ged rock,  as  is  still  frequently  done  elsewhere^  or 
supporting  the  roof  with  wood,  as  was  in  former 
times  the  universal  practice,  this  passage  into  the 
earth  is  lined  with  a  strong  wall  of  hewn  stone, 
arched  above ;  so  that  the  descent  is  in  reality 
through  a  commodious  vaulted  passage  about  four 
feet  wide,  and,  in  average  height  rather  more  than 
six.     The  walling  with  stone  is  preferable,  both 
in  security  and  duration,  to  the  old  custom  of  li- 
ning and  supporting  the  shaft  with  wood  ;  the  in* 
creasing  scarcity  and  value  of  wood  have  likewise 
made  it  the  cheaper  mode.   Neither  is  the  labour 
so  great  as,  at  first  sight,  might  be  imagined.  The 
stones  used  are  those  cut  out  in  canning  the  shaft 
itself  downwards.  All  the  trouble  of  transporting 
•  them  along  a  gallery  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpen<* 
dicular  shaft  by  which  the  ore  and  rubbish  are 
conveyed  above  ground,  is  thus  saved..    No  mine 
could  be  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  the  absence 
of  water.  A  slight  degree  of  moistpre  on  the  walls 
and  ceiling  is  all  that. can  be  occasionally  traced. 
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The  fttmosphere  18  peffeetlydrfand  comibrtable, 
accept  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rich  veins. 

Theepet  where  the  original  adrentnrers  found 
the  first  vem  of  mercury  is  pointed  out  rather' 
mixe  thui  two  hundred  feet  below  ground,  that 
isy  at  one-thbd  of  the  depth  to  which  the  mine 
liaft  been,  cairied  during  the  four  hundred  years' 
that  hare  since  elapsed,  a  striking  proof  how 
alrandant  and  productive  the  reins  must  have  pro«^ 
^Bed.  The  original  one,  howevo*,  does  not  seem  to 
iiave  been  followed,  for  the  first  gallery  is  consi- 
derayy  lower.  The  deeper  you  go,  the  more 
thickly  do  l3lm  >eins  come  upon  each  oiber*  Theih 
^ireetion,  in  general,  is  nearly  horiaontal,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  them  ascendii^ ;  itf 
tids  case,  they  are  not  followed.  Even  where  they 
retain  tiie  horizontal  direction,  or  rise  at  a  very 
trifling  angle,  they  are  not  pursued  to  exhaustion, 
vnless  they  be  uncommonly  {m)ductive ;  and  this' 
extraordinary  richness  never  continues  long.  In. 
stead  of  exhausting  the  vein,  a  new  one  is  sought 
sleeper  down. 

.  The  oree  vary  considerably  in  point  of  richness. 
What  are  reckoned  good  ores  contain  from  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  pure  quicksilver, 
and  these  are  common  enough.  They  often  go«as 
high  as  eighty-five  per  cent  The  mercury  is  sel- 
doaa  found  in  its  pure  state,  nor,  when  it  does  ap- 
pear, is  it  always  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich- 
eat  veins.  I  observed  some  globules  glitteiing  on 
the  wmUfi  of  one  of  the  galleries  which  was  some- 
what damp,  as  if  it  had  been  brought  out  by  the 
pressure  of  moisture. 

The  only  unpleasant  aecompaniment  of  the  ere- 
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is  the  Bolphnr  wbtcb  almost  imiverBally  attends 
it ;  its  fumes  were  strongest  in  the  lowest  galleries* 
The  miners  have  learned  to  consider  it  as  a  prc^* 
nostic  of  good  ore ;  for  it  is  nniyersally  obeerv^, 
that  the  richer  the  vein  is,  the  greater  is  the  quan- 
tity of  snlphor :  they  haye  never  pure  air  and  good 
ore  together.  But  neither  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phur nor  of  the  mercury  on  the  health  and  appear* 
ance  of  the  workmen  is  at  all  so  striking  as  it  has. 
spmetimes  been  represented.  That  the  mercury 
brings  on  a  periodical  salivation  is  merely  a  joke* 
Its  ^ects  are  most  observable  <m  the  teeth,  which 
are  generally  deficient  and  discoloured. 

The  preparatory  processes  through  which  the  or» 
must  pass  before  being  finally  carried  to  the  roast* 
ing  ovens  are  performed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  banks  of  the  Idria.  But  it  is  only 
with  the  inferior  ores  that  such  processes  are  ne^ 
cessary ;  all  that  are  held  to  contain  sixty-five  per 
cent  of  quicksilver,  or  upwards,  are  put  immediate^ 
ly  into  the  oven.  This  may  be  refNTeseuted  as  a 
square  building  divided  by  brick  floom  into  five  or/ 
six  .compartments.  These  floors  are  not  continuouB, 
but  are  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  that  the 
flame  and  smoke  may  ascend  from  the  oae  to  the 
Other.  The  ore  is  spread  out  upon  tliem,  the  aper-* 
tnres  being  left  uncovered.  The  fire  is  kindled  be- 
tween the  lowest  floor  and  the  ground^  and  every 
outlet  and  crevice  in  the  whole  fabric  is  then  care<-  • 
fully  shut.  The  action  of  the  fire,  gradually  eio- 
lending  itself  from  one  layer  to  another  threngb 
the  openings  in  the  floors,  separates  the  quicksilver 
from  Its  accompanying  fossils ;  it  rises  sublimated,, 
along  with  the  smoke,  to  the  top,  from  whence  it 
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has  no  paeeage  bnt  by  floes  wiiicb  are  led  through 
the  walla  i^  a  winding  direction,  that  it  may  cool 
by  continued  circnlation.  As  it  cools,  the  pure 
^inicksilrer  is  precipitated,  and  descends,  by  inter- 
nal communications  between  the  flues,  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall.  The  fire  is  kept  up,  till  it  is  ascer* 
tained  by  the  disappearance  of  vapours,  that  all  the 
'  mercury  has  been  disengaged ;  nor  are  the  outlets 
-opened  till  the  whole  is  so  cool  that  all  the  quick- 
ailrer  must  hare  been  deposited.  The  metal  is 
found  deposited  in  hollows  at  the  bottom  of  the 
-walls/  made  on  purpose  to  receive  it,  ipid  commu- 
nicating with  the  flues.  The  sulphur  is  gained  at 
the  same  time.  The  quicksilver  is  then  tied  up 
in  sheep  or  goat  skins,  prepared  with  alum,  these 
.  having  been  found  to  be  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  o(  the  materials  which  will  contain 
mercury  without  being  injured. 

At  stated  seasons,  twice  or  thrice  a-year,  it  is 
necessary  to  sweep  out  the  dust  which  gathers  in 
'  the  flues,  adheres  to  the  walls,  and  settles  on  the 
comers  in  the  interior  of  the  ovens.  This  labour 
is  found  to  be  so  unhealthy,  that  it  is  not  laid  upon 
the  workmen  as  a*  regular  part  of  their  duty ;  ad- 
-ditional  wages  are  paid  to  those  who  volunteer  to 
perform  it.  The  whole  face  is  carefully  wrapped 
up ;  but  no  precautions  can  secure  them  effectually 
i^nst  the  prejudicial  influence  of  this  dust,  load. 
ed  with  so  many  noxious  particles.  It  produces 
trembling  fits,  and  frequently  convulsions,  which, 
.for  a  time,  disable  the  workmen  for  labour. 

Close  by  are  the  buildings  for  the  manufacture 
of  Zinnober,  the  red  sublimate  of  mercury.  For  a 
Jong  time,  there  has.  been  nothing  done  in  them, 
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bwiM0  tfiff  fllocic  €•  ImmI  fiv 
bafale  denand  for  it.  A  graai  dwi  mf 
always  obterrvd  in  tUoving 
owing  tD  a  widi  to  keop 
pgQCOMDB  of  the  nManfi«tnie> 

Tho  mineifl  wfonghtat  " 
aoconnt  of  the  AnBtrian  ytatiumnk  Tbe 
and  Kfvnuea  are  under  the  dveetMin  of  an 
in  Vienna  called  the 
schUes^IHreetiam,  a  oompoood  wUch, 
atanding  ite  ferattdable  leiigdi^  neaaa  jwt, 
nuMiouera  of  Minea»  Among  them  there  iaahpafya 
a  number  of  nuneralogiata  and  piaetical  mureia. 
Hie  great  {irefit  of  the  mina  lite,  net  ao  mmth  m 
the  qnantatyf  aa  in  the  ^foaMtjr  of  the  eeis  and  the 
aomll  ezpenre  at  whaeh  the  miial  ia  piodncod. 
When  the  good  oaea  are  onee  dbo^  gMm^  <he 
only  further  expeliae  tif  any  oonaaqnanoe  ia  the 
wood  need  in  the  raaatiDg  oTena*  £««n  with  the 
inferior  oresy  altbongb  die  heatmgthem  inio  dnal 
by  machinery,  and  uen  waahing  them  itpuaiedly 
to  aeparete  tbe  partklea  which  ooniaia  mmuny 
fimm  the  lighter  aand  wUeh  contain  none^  be  a 
4Mmiewhat  tediotta  proceai,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  an 
.CKpensiTa  one.  The  profits  hare  alwaya  been  red»- 
iMMd  at  fifty  per  cent  on  the  wholesale  price  at 
which  the  mettd  is  consigned  to  the  mniO'diwriary 
JB  Vienna*  The  pei^  on  tfce  spot  eiAer  did  net 
.know,  or  would  not  tell  the  price ;  hnt»acooidiBg 
,to  Sartori,  about  sixteen  yean  ago  thd  mntoeost 
to  tbe  Directioa  was  110  florins  (L-ll)  parcwt. 
To  odier  pwcfaasers  it  was  diai!ged  at  130  ittlmsy 
(L.15,)  except  to  Spam,  wh6  woeiteA  it  aaprime 
.Qost»    This  was  in  conseqiibnoa  of  a  oasreatioft 


biBtWdmr  JM^  II.  and  Sfmhi»  by  ivUdb  4lie  kller, 

,  <m  receiiiiig  the  nuiiertdL  a4  tbatprioB^  jbo«ncl  itself 

to  take  muaaUy  tes  dM)liflBiKl«irt.of  qutckeilveTy 

and  vpwwde  <if  one  tholuBud  «wt*  of  red  8«Ui- 

'inate.     The  quicknlFer  wim  pwcipally  for  thtt 

.  piirpoflefl  of  amalgaiiiatmi  in  the  mines  of  South 

,  Awenca)  and  the  enonnous  oonawaiption  fae(ra|« 

a  faulty  made  of  manipulation  an  Fern  ( for  aa  Frey • 

berg  I  warn  aaauwd,  that  the  km  of  mercnry  in 

,  awinlgaMaiion  in  the  Sanm  minea  does  not  ezeead 

•an  ounce  Sn  the  hnndriMl  weight.  Idria)  therefore^ 

•under  these  cirenmstanceB,  iraa  no  unimfwrtaat 

:  item  in  the  dyil  list  reTenne  of  Anatrfa  $  sinea»  «fr* 

f^nsite  of  all  other  modea  of  oonsnmptiony  tfaeoan- 

'  tinaot  wilii  SfMin  alene  mnat  have  yi^ed  an  annnal 

pto£%  of  :more  than  l^MfiQO.    From  the  eoaa- 

menoaiMBt  of  the  contest  ketiraen  Spain  and  liar 

.eolodiefliy  tina  gnsat  ontiet  fradnaily  beeame  mare 

.aad  More  ooaimady  and  is  now  entifely  cat  off. 

Idfia  at  pieaent  doea  not,  on  an  afarag%  piodaee 

aittkinally  mom  than  three  tiiniBsond  hnndred  wie^ht 

ofqiiieks^el%  £Fsn«nthi84iaraawBoalB,  thepii»> 

fits,  I  was  osawed,  amoant  amnnally  to.  ahoi« 

20O,000flaria%inDrathMKa0/K)0ataJing.  The 

J>freetieii  tahsa  <asa  that  .the  anppiy  shall  cnoeed 

-the  deamnd  aa  littleas  peasiUeM  £i«ry  two  ysani 

AataitemaaftaaaMitdownloldm  of  the  quantity 

whkhit  k  thought  will  he  eaffieieat  for  each  of 

jtha  Mo  MlowiDg^  and  on  thia  d^enda  the  onaip- 

ber  of  warisnen  and  thesregnkirity  lof  their  oaptoyv 


,  Una  imaaademte  dedine  in  4he  cooamnptMrn, 
amonntiag'  to  moio  than.ape*fouith  of  the  whok, 
besides  t&ag  monBy  ont  of  the  enpcaor'a  poduti, 
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jiaB  necessarily  diminished  the  populatioa  of  Idniu 
In  its  floarisbing  state^  the  mine  gave  bread  to 
between  1 100  and  1200  men,  ef  whom  300  were 
•employed  merely  in  feUing  wood  in  the  neigh- 
bottring  mountains,  and  conveying  it  to  Idria.  The 
persons  at  present  employed  do  not  amoont  to  a 
third  of  that  nnmber.  The  diminution,  moreoYer^ 
-was  the  more  sensibly  felt,  because  it  came  at  a 
time  when  the  most  active  prosperity  would  have 
been  required  to  repair  the  injurious  c<msequenees 
.of  a  conflagration  which  had  rendered  the  mine 
useless  during  nearly  three  years.  It  was  never 
ascertained  how  the  fire  originated.  The  gallenes 
were  in  many  places  still  lined  and  roofed  with 
•  wood,  and  in  these  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
b^^.  In  1803,  on  the  ni^t  between  the  Idth 
(and  16th  of  March,  the  woikmen  observed  a  thick 
smoke  issuing  from  some  of  the  lower  gallmes. 
•It  ascended  and  spread  itself  through  the  higher. 
No  fire  was  seen,  no  sound  of  flames  was  heard  ; 
but  it  was  too  evident  that  the  mine  was  on  &te 
4)elow.  Some  of  the  workmen,  with  great  intre«- 
pidity,  endeavoured  to  reach  the  scene  of  the 
'conflagration.  ^  was  in  vain :  they  were  finnced 
to  retreat  from  one  gallery  to  another,  fiying  be- 
fore an  enemy  whom  they  could  not  discover ;  for 
^he  smoke,  which  continued  to  make  its  way  up- 
wards to  the  open  air,  was  not  merely  so  dense 
and  suffocating,  but  so  loaded  with  noxious  fumea 
-and  particles  let  loose  from  the  fossils. amini^ 
which  the  flames  were  raging  in  the  bowels  of  the 
yeartb,  that  no  living  thing  could  safely  meet  it» 
much  less  penetrate  it.  They  were  fortunate 
tenough  to  save  themselves  a^ove  ground;  and  the 
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idea  "wm  adoptied  of  extntgnislmig  the^e  by  ex- 
Coding  the  air.  All  the  passages  were  closed  a6 
neair  to  the  supposed  scene  of  the  conflagration  aa 
they  cmnld  be  reached.  The  two  shafts  which  lead 
immediately  above  ground  were  stopped  up  out- 
aide,  and  plastered  over  with  clay.  Five  week» 
the  mine  remained  thus  sealed  up,  but  without  ef- 
fect* Twice,  during  this  period,  the  coverings  above 
were  removed  ;  each  time  the  enemy  was  found' 
nore  fnrioua  ^lan  before.  The  flames  were  heard 
raging  below  with  a  sound  at  which  the  miner  ^till 
tranblea  when  he  relates  it ;  the  smoke,  burden*^ 
ed'  with  mercurial  and  sulphureous  exhalations^ 
ro&d  fwth  fr<Mn  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  like  steama 
from  the  jaws  of  Acheron,  striking  down  every< 
one  that  came  within  its  reach.  It  was  apprehend- 
ed that  the  fire  had  attacked  the  upper  works,  and' 
was  thus  threateniiigthe  final  destruction  of  the  mine* 
As  a  last  resource,  the  Director  resolved  to  hazard 
the  experiment  of  laying  the  mine  under  water.. 
A  stream  was  turned  into  the  perpendicular  shaft, 
and  allowed  to  flow  two  days  and  three  nights.- 
Dnring  the  first  day  it  produced  no  effect.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  day,  whether  it  was  that 
Bteam,  generated  by  the  meeting  of  the  fire  and 
the  water,  was  struggling  for  escape,  or  that  an 
inflammable  air  had  been  produced  and  kindled 
by  the  glowing  fossils,  of  a  sudden  a  subterrane-* 
€Ni8  explosion  shook  the  mountain  wjth  the  noise 
and  violence  of  an  earthquake.  The  huts  of  the^ 
miners  situated  near  the  entrance  were  rent ; 
houses  farther  off,  but  standing  on  the  slope  or 
near  the  skirts  of  the  hill,  started  from  their  foun-^ 
dationa ;  and  .the  panicnstruck  inhabitants  were 
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flying  in  dbmaT  from  the  min  thai  ae&amd  to 
thro^en  the  Tilley.    The  whole  thing  must  hara 
been  splendid  ;  accidental  as  it  was,  art  ooold  go 
BO  fardier  in  imitating  nature.  In  the  mine  iteei^ 
as  was  afterwards  foundy  the  explosioa  had  rent 
the  galleries,  thrown  down  the  arched  roofs^  and 
torn  vp  the  ttaiis.    Bnt  the  victory  was'gaiiied  ; 
the  Tapoors  began  to  diminish,  and  at  the  end  of 
semo  weeks  it  was  possible  to  ventore  into  the 
mine.    It  cost  two  years  to  prepare  an  appaiatiia 
and  pnmp  out  the  water*    It  was  carried  off  into 
^le  Idria,  and  was  foond  to  eontaim  only  a  snail 
qaaatity  of  meromry,  bvt  a  large  proportiaa  of  ^ 
triolie  add,  and  so  mnch  iron,  that  the  bed  and 
hanks  of  the  river  were  incrasted  with  iron  ochre 
tiuwBgfaont  its  whole  course,  from  Idria  to  where 
it  falls  into  the  Lisonzo.  At  the  same  time,  every 
fish  disappeared  from  the  stream,  except  lAte  eel, 
^hieh  seems  to  bid  defiance  to  every  thing  but 
actual  broiling  or  roasting. 
■   Even  when  the  galleries  had  been  cleared  of  the 
water,  it  was  impossible  to  work  in  them^  partly 
from  the  heat  which  they  still  retained,  but  still 
more  from  the  fames  of  sublimed  mercury,  which 
produced  in  the  miners  a  violent  salivation,  ac- 
companied with  convulsions,  and  trembling  of  tho 
limbs.  To  produce  an  almost  inhuman  zeal,  high 
wages  were  offered  to  such  as  would  venture  into 
places  reckoned  the  most  dangerous  to  explore' 
the  consequences  of  the  disaster,  and  collect  the 
quicksilver  which  had  been  deposited  in  large 
quantities  in  the  galleries.     Many  purchased  this 
additional  pittance  with  their  lives ;  and  altogether, 
the  atmosphere,  which  contii|ued  for  months  ta 
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infeef  the  mine,  was.  bo  banefnl^  that  it  was  diffi-» 
cult  to  muster  a  sufficient  number  of  healthy  men 
for  the  ordinary  operations. 

The  town  of  Idria^  originating  from,  and  de« 
pending  on  the  mines,  has  felt,  of  course,  the  fluc- 
tuations of  their  prosperity.  The  wages  which  the 
mineiB  earn,  even  when  in  full  employment,  are 
so  trivial,  that  they  never  can  rise  above  a  state 
of  destitution.  Of  the  inhabitants  who  are  not  oc- 
eupiejd  in  the  mines,  some  manufacture  a  coarse 
linen,  which  others  carry  about  the  country,  and 
even  into  Lower  Austria,  for  sale.     The  women 
manufacture  equally  coarse  lace,  which  is  not  in* 
tended,  indeed,  for  the  luxurious  market  of  the 
capital,  but  which  finds  purchasers  in  the  peasant^ 
TYf  and  in  the  populace  of  the  small  towns,  not 
only  of  Camiola  itself,  but  likewise  of  Upper 
•Styria,  and  down  throughout  Croatia  to  the  fron* 
tiers  of  Turkey.     The  soil  of  the  Idrian  is  much 
too  unkindly  to  yield  him  the  materials  of  his  ma« 
nnfacture  ;  he  buys  his  flax  in  Bohemia.     With 
liim  the  riches  of  the  earth  are  concealed  in  her 
liosom ;  skill  and  industry  would  be  equally  wasted 
on  the  stubborn  rocks  that  surround  his  dell.  Yet, 
even  on  the  steep  sides  of  this  mountain  kettle^ 
he  has  done  every  thing  that  labour  can  accom- 
plish.    Wherever  a  corner  could  be  found  that 
presented  something  like  an  even  and  sheltered 
surface,  with  a  perseverance  deserving  of  a  more 
liberal  reward,  he  has  brought  eaith  from  a  dis-^ 
tance,  formed  an  artificial  soil  on  the  barren  rock^ 
and  planted  his  scanty  crop  of  rye.   The  produce 
of  this  cultivation  is,  of  course,  far  from  equalling 
the  toil  it  lias  cost.  Not  only  this  more  naked  part 
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of  the  eomitiyy  but  the  whole  province  of  Oor- 
Biolay  like  the  greater  part  of  the  adjoiniBg  Croatia^ 
by  no  means  produces  what  its  own  oonsumptioa 
requires.  The  deficiency  is  made  up  by  import- 
ations from  Hungary,  that  inexhaustible  reposito- 
ry of  com  and  wine,  but  the  importations  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  for  Caraiola  has  no  money,  and 
produces  little  that  Hungary  requires. 

To  the  Camiolian,  as  in  general  to  the  peasant* 
ry  of  the  empire,  wheaten  bread  or  animal  food  is 
a  luxury.    Black  broth,  thick  with  vegetables,  still 
blacker  bread,  and  sometimes  a  scanty  platter  of 
email,  rank,  watery  potatoes,  are  his  custonuny 
food*     £ven  this  penury  he  gains  only  by  inces- 
sant toil.  He  binds  on  his  shoulders  his  few  webs 
of  coarse  linen  or  lace,  tied  up  in  a  white  sheet ; 
thus  burdened,  dressed  in  a  long,  white^  woollen 
ooat,  and  low-crowned,  broad^brimmed,  rough 
woollen  hat,  and  armed  with  a  long  stafi^  forth  he 
strolls  into  the  world  to  seek  a  market  fM*  his 
wares.     There  is  not  a  province  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  unless  it  be  Transylvania  or  the  Bucko* 
wina,  where  he  is  not  to  be  found,  hundreds  of 
iniles  from  his  home,  retailing  the  produce  of  the 
industry  of  his  wife  and  daughters.    On  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  he  returns  to  the  expectant  hut 
with  the  profits  of  his  little  adventure,  and  mate- 
rials for  continuing  his  little  manufeu^ture.  During 
his  peregrination  he  is  remarkable  for  frugality ; 
be  indulges  in  no  luxury ;  in  a  great  degree  he  sets 
even  the  allurements  of  intoxication  at  defiance, 
and  considers  every  penny  as  a  sacred  deposit,  for 
which  he  must  religiously  account  to  his  family  in 
the  mountains  of  Camiola.  Even  amid  the  bustle 
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IOm)  gKtt«r  of  Viennay  hia  tall  gaunt  %iire,  md 
swarthy  coontenancey  are  seen  plodding  through 
ib0  crowd,  while  he  calla  aloud  his  "  linens  and 
laces/'  witbont  a  look  for  the  host  of  passing  gaie-i 
"^iea.  The  yarieties  of  people  with  whom  he  deals, 
^ad  the  caution  that  always  springs  from  the  habit 
of  driving  bargains^  sharpen  his  wit>  and  mako 
some  amends  for  the  total  want  of  education*  He 
^Ton  boasts  of  some  knowledge  of  the  world.  In 
Other  re^pectS}  he  is  just  as  ignorant  aa  the  Hun- 
garian peasant ;  he  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  much 
j^der  toil»  and  more  biting  penury ;  but  he  is 
iieither  so  brutal^  nor  so  proud,  so  dull,  nor  bo 

.  The  great  road  is  regained  at  Loitsch,  and  en- 
ters the  little,  romantic  valley  of  Planina.  Though 
not  destitute  of  picturesque  beauty,  it  is  remarka- 
l^ls  only  for  the  ample  stream,  the  Laybach,  by 
which  it  is  watered,  and  which,  like  so  many  others 
in  this  stritnge  country,  issues  at  once,  a  full  and 
fe^y-made  river,  from  the  mountain  that  termi* 
nates  the  valley  on  the  south*  For  about  a  quar- 
ter of  ^  mile  we  followed  the  course  of  the  stream 
upwards  throngh  the  narrow  deU,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  bold  rocks,  and  tuffeed  with  luxuriant  un- 
derwood* A  long  array  of  com  and  saw  mills  suc- 
ceeded* Above  the  last  of  them,  the  dell  is  ter- 
Wnated  by  a  semicircle  of  bold  and  lofty  precipi- 
ce^ in  the  middle  of  which  an  enormous  archway,, 
almost  as  regularly  formed  as  if  hewn  out  by  the 
band  of  art»  opens  a  way  into  the  entrails  of  the 
mountain.  Throngh  this  majestic  portal,  the  whole 
river  pours  itself  forth  at  once  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  and  spreads  out  its  wateni  to  the  day  in  an 
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unple  basioy  wlddi  extends  on  both  sides  to  ih& 
walls  of  rock  that  bound  the'  dell.  The  stem  of  a 
huge  fir,  hollowed  oat  Kke  a  canoe,  furnishes  lh» 
only  means  of  reaching  the  entrance ;  for  the  wa- 
ters of  the  basin  not  only  wash  the  precipices,  bnt, 
as  was  evident  from  the  hollow  sound  of  the  waves,- 
have  undermined  them.  A  miller  s  man  guided' 
this  frail  bark  with  a  wooden  shovel ;  the  whole- 
passage  to  the  opening  does  not  exceed  a  hundred' 
feet,  and,  if  one  sits  quietly,  danger  is  out  of  the 
question. 

This  natural  gatc%«ray  is  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  twice  as  high.  It  is  regularly  curved.  A  few 
steps  forward,  and  it  enlarges  itself  into  a  avrent 
of  magnificent  dimensions  and  wonderful  regular- 
ity of  form.  There  are  not  many  traces  of  stalac* 
tite  ornament ;  the  gigantic  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
stand  in  their  natural  grandeur,  unadorned  and 
overpowering.  Nothing  seems  to  support  the  en-' 
ormous  weight  of  mountain  above ;  it  rises  from 
the  earth  gradually  and  regularly,  bending  itself 
into  a  majestic  natural  cup<^  The  effect  is  aided 
by  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  spacious- 
ness of  the  entrance,  no  part  of  the  dome  remains 
in  darkness ;  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  at  once. ' 

The  river,  except  when  it  is  inuntfeted,  does' 
not  entirely  cover  the  floor  of  the  cavern,  the  bot-^ 
torn  of  which  slopes  down  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other.  The  upper  part  was  now  deserted,  in  con-^ 
sequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  = 
and  consisted  entirely  of  sand,  a  deposition  from 
the  stream  which,  when  swollen,  occupies  the 
whole  width  of  the  portal.  The  course  of  the  ri-^ 
ver  cannot  be  followed  far  into  the  bowelsof  the* 
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momitnli.  lla  cayerm  at  its  extreinity>  sadden- 
Ij  tama  to  the  left ;  it  is  no  longer  a  yanlt,  but  a 
narrow  passage ;  the  roof  nnks  down,  light  disap-' 
pears^  and  the  aowid  of  the  water  announces  that 
it  is  flowing  orer  an  uneyen  and  inteirupted  chan- 
nel. From  the  moment  it  enters  the  oayem,  its* 
coune  is  slow  and  tranquil,  and  it  poura  itself 
witboot  noise  into  the  deep-sunk  mountain-hasin, 
whicb>  embedded  ammig  precipices,  yaries  in  depth 
firom  twelve  to  twentysfiya  feet. 

But  its  traables  are  not  yet  past.  Flowii^ 
bam  the  baaia  oyer  the  aortificial  embankment 
erected  to  xadse  its  waters  to  the  necessary  eleva-' 
ition  for  the  mills,  it  oontinues  its  course  normwardt 
^OQ^  the  yalley.  Scarcely,  boweyer;  has  it 
reaefa^d  the  northern  extremity,  when  the  earth 
ugaiii  gapes  for  it,  and  swallows  it  up,  not  through 
«  bold  aperture  like  that  which  it  has  quitted,  but 
through  numerous,  smaH,  insidious  rents  and  cre- 
*vlcea.  It  is  lost  for  nearly  nine  miles,  pursuing  its 
course  under  ground.  It  finally  bursts  forth  again 
«t  Upper  Laybach,  where  the  hilly  country  sinks 
down  into  the  wide  plain  which  surrounds  Lay. 
'baoh  itself ;  and,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lat« 
,ter,  it  takes  refuge  from  all  its  subterranean  foes 
•by  joining  its  waters  to  those  of  the  more  formi- 
-dable  Saye.  During  the  thaws  in  the  beginning  of 
aummer,  and  the  rains  of  aatumn,  the  riyer  pours 
forth  firom  the  jaws  of  the  cayem  at  Planina  a 
jnass  of  water  so  mnoh  superior  to  the  capacity  of 
.the  apertures  which  drink  it  up  at  the  northern  ex- 
.tremity,  that  the  whole  yalley,  bounded  as  it  is  on 
both  sides  by  rocky  eminences,  is  conyerted  into 
■a  nomaatic  l^ke^ 
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The   origin  of  this  sublerraneoiis  river   hui 
not  yet  been  Batisfactorily  ascertained*    The  more 
general  opinion  holds  it  to  be  the  Poick,  «  river 
which  throws  itself  into  the  mountain  at  Adels* 
hergf  about  nine  miles  south  of  Planina,  and  «t  a 
considerably  hi^er  eleTatiom  This  is  Hkewise  the 
more  probable  hypothesis.    The  body  of  water  in 
bothy  at  the  time  I  saw  themy  was  alike,  and  its 
somewhat  muddy  colour  was  the  same.  The  fsourse 
of  the  Poicky  where  it  disappears  in  the  monntaia 
at  Adelsbeig»  is  to  the  north ;  Planina  lies  in  the 
same  direction,  and  mndi  lower.  According  to  the 
other  hypothesis^  which  has  been  started  of  hte 
years,  the  Poick,  instead  of  reappearing  tfarongii 
the  portal  of  Planina,  and  sending  its  waters  by 
the  Save  and  the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  tons 
to  the  westward  beneath  ground,  reappears,  after 
a  subterraneous  course  of  twenty  miles,  in  the 
sources  of  the  Wippach  on  the  western  confines  of 
Camiola,  pours  itself,  under  this  name,  -into  the 
Lisonzo,  and  is  thus  finally  lost  in  the  Adriatic 
The  Poick  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  mer  of 
Planina  is  declared  to  be  a  subterraneous  outlet  of 
the  neighbouring  lake  of  Zirknitz.    The  hypothe- 
sis is  entirely  gratiiitous.   The  Wippach,  it  is  true, 
has  a  similar  origin ;  but  so  have  the  Idria,  the 
Jersero,  an<ji  various  other  streams  in  every  comer 
of  these  calcareous  hills.    It  is  said,  that  pieces  of 
wood,  and  other  light  bodies,  which  have  been 
thrown  into  the  Poick  at  Adelsberg,  have  reap- 
peared in  the  Wippach  ;  but  such  on  dits  are  al^ 
ways  of  doubtful  credibility.  It  is  said,  for  instance^ 
that  a  travelling  cooper  who  had  sufiRered  ship- 
wreck in  the  Strudd^  or  whirlpoid,  of  the  Da* 
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mhef  above  Vienna,  afterwards  found  part  of  his 
equipage  floating  on  the  lake  of  Neusiedel  in  Hun- 
gary, and  the  people  of  the  country  still  belieye 
that  a  subterraneous  communication  exists  between 
^e  river  and  the  lake.  If  the  cavern  of  Planina 
be  an  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Zirknitz,  its  waters 
ought  to  disappear  when  the  lake  is  dry ;  but  the 
jiraters  of  the  Laybach  never  fail  entirely.  It  would 
he  desirable  to  know  whether  the  Poick  and  the 
iiaybach  swell  at  the  same  time ;  only  few  obser- 
WBiioBSy  however,  have  been  made,  and  even  these 
ere  in  general  too  indefinite  to  be  taken  as  certain 
data. 

:  '  The  lake  of  Zirknitz  itself  lies  in  a  higher  ridgo 
of:  eminences,  about  eight  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Planina.  It  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  size 
0r  beauty ;  when  full,  it  is  just  like  any  other  large 
piece  of  water,  and  the  rocks  which  surround  it 
are  too  bare  and  uniform  to  be  picturesque.  Its 
celebrity  is  due  solely  to  the  periodical  flux  and 
rieflux  of  its  waters  from  and  into  the  bowels  of 
the  mountain.  It  is  scarcely  worth  visiting,  ex- 
cept when  the  departure  of  its  waters  has  left  un- 
covered the  orifices  of  the  conduits  from  which  they 
issue,  and. through  which  they  disappear;  for  it  is 
only  then  that  any  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  na- 
tural machinery  by  which  its  phenomena  are  pro- 
dnoed.  It  is  about  six  English  miles  long,  and 
three  broad ;  it  is  embedded  among  ridges  of  lime- 
stone, the  predominating  fossil  in  the  mountains  of 
this  part  of  Carniola.  On  the  approach  of  mid- 
summer in  ordinarily  dry  seasons,  when  the  snow 
has  disappeared  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 

its  waters  begin  to  decrease.  .If  the  weather  con-. 
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timies  dry,  the  ditDimitioii  prooeMh  repidiy,  ami  in 
a  few  weelEs  the  wbdie  man  a  dndned  off.  A  riak 
▼«get«tion  8pniig8  vp  from  the  imid  which  has  been 
left  behind ;  the  peasantB^  if  the  Baimner  promlBed 
welly  sow  gram,  or  perhoipB  rye,  on  th^  exterior 
part  of  the  abando&ed  bed  In  a  cottple  of  monllHi 
ihey  are  mowing  hay  where  the  dark  waten  of 
the  lake  were  formerly  spread  ost,  and  "die  iportai- 
man  shoots  game  where,  bat  a  abort  time  belbns 
be  was  fishing  pike.  When  the  lake  is  en^rely 
gone,  tbeca^rems  throngh  which  it  has  fled  beeabm 
^ible,  sinking  into  the  monntun,  some  on  tbe  nds 
and  others  on  the  bottom  of  its  bed.  They  all  U^ 
'towards  the  northern  btoik ';  they  vary  in  siee ; 
thongh  some  of  them  can  be  entered,  they  al« 
not  practicable  to  any  extent ;  water>  or  the  nar^ 
rowness  and«lowncss  of  ibe  peasage,  vniforady 
arrests  ycrar  progress.  So  far  as  they  baife  been 
.  traced^  they  all  descend. 

On  tbe  soatbem  side,  the  bottom  and  bank  of 
the  lake  yawn  iat6  a  similar  set  of  apertarts* 
through  which,  as  the  rains  set  in  towards  the  end 
of  aatumn,  water  begitis  to  rise*  It  conlinaes  in-* 
creasing  in  quantity,  and  giBdnaily  fills  die  deeper 
hollows  of  the  deserted  ML  Er&n  some  of  tin 
openings  oli  the  noribem  side  which  bad  assisted 
to  drain  the  lake,  now  send  forth  thar  stores  from 
:beneath  to  fill  it.  As  the  rains  conttnne,  tbe  W(»t 
ters  issne  ftom  these  apettores  with  such  impetiiA 
osity,  that  pike  are  said  to  ha^e  been  freqaentiy 
taken,  wounded  and  disfigured  in  a  manner  winch 
jconld  only  be  explidne<]  od  ibe  snpposilian,  diat 
the  Tielenoe  of  ^  snhierreneDUs  strBam  bad 
dashed  them  to  and  fh>  agatust  tbe  rocks  of  tbe 
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hidden  pt98age9,thro^gh  which  it  harries  them  up 
from  deeper  reservoirs  before  they  emerge  into 
the  lake.  So  soon  as  the  waters  begin  to  appear, 
the  birds  which  had  nestled  in  the  long  grass  seek 
another  refuge ;  the  peasant  removes  in  haste  what 
of  his  hazardous  crop  maystill  remun  within  the 
margin  of  the  basin ;,  and,  within  as  short  a  time 
as  that  in  which  it  had  retired,  the  lake  is  again 
there  in  all  its  former  esitent^  and  stocked  wil£  its 
former  inhabitants. 

The  length  of  time  during  which  it  remains  dry 
depends  entirely  on  the  comparative  dryness  of  the 
season.  The  waters  ran  off  in  the  smnmer  of  1821, 
returned  toward  the  end  of  November,  and  ran  off 
a  second  time  in  the  end  of  February  1822,  not, 
indeed,  an  ordinary  occurrence,  but  perfectly  na- 
tural, because  no  rain  had  fallen  from  the  begin- 
.  nii^g  of  January,  and  the  snow  on  the  high  moun* 
tains  still  oontinued  to  be  frozen.     Sometimes^ 
again,  whai  the  summer  is  decidedly  what  may 
be  called  a  wet  one,  the  lake  does  not  retire  at  all ; 
all  proofs  tliat  the  sources  of  its  waters  are  not 
.subterranean,  although  the  channels  whi^^h  con* 
duct  them  into  this  basin  are  subterranean* 

The  phenomena  of  tbis  lake,  therefore,  do  not 

seem  either  to  be  of  very  difficult  explanation,  or 

.to  deserve  the  astonishment  with  whicli  many  tra- 

vellers  and  some  naturalists  have  regarded  Uiem* 

,  The  whole  ridge  of  mountains  consists  of  a  very 

.  porous  calcareous  rock  through  which  the  rain  and 

melted  snow  easily  penetrate.     It  is  traversed, 

likewise,  internally  by  innumerable  suites  of  ca- 

,  vejus  and  galleries,  in  which  the  waters  unite  them* 

selves  into  streams,  and  pursue  their  subterraneous 
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coone  tiU  they  iflBue  from  the  mountain  into  mmb^ 
lower  open  hollow,  as  in  the  yalley  of  Phinina,  or 
here  in  the  lake  of  Zirknitz.  The  qaantity  and 
size  of  the  fish,  which  retbe  with  the  lake  into  die 
icavems  heneath,  and  letum  with  the  fetnmiiig^ 
stream,  prove  that  there  must  he  capacious  reser-^ 
¥oirs  within  the  bosom  of  the  mountain  in  whidb 
they  can  exist  and  prosper. 

Where  the  outlets  of  the  lake  finally  discharge 
their  waters  cannot,  of  course,  be  easily  traced, 
l)ecause  their  subterraneous  channels  cannot  be 
followed ;  but  the  whole  country  firom  the  north* 
em  limits  of  Camiola  to  the  ^ores  of  the  Adria^ 
tic,  from  the  cavern  of  Pbnina  to  the  sources  c€ 
.the  Timavus,  is  so  full  of  streams,  whose  first  ap^ 
pearance  above  ground  clearly  implies  a  previous 
49ubterranean  course,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
.accounting  for  the  disappearance  of  the  lake.  The 
Jersero  issuing  from  the  cave  of  St  Cantian,  the 
Idria  bursting  from  the  mountain  not  far  from  the 
mines,  the  Wippach  rising  in  the  same  manner  fisir- 
ther  to  the  westward,  are,  in  all  likelihood,  outlets 
.of  the  Zirknitz ;  and  what  is  there  improbable  in 
the   supposition,  that  even  the   Timavus  itsdf 
draws  part  of  its  stores  from  this  alternating  re- 
servoir ? 

Some  of  these  subteiranean  waters  in  this  part 
of  Camiola  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  Euro- 
pean abodes  of  that  anomalous  little  creature,  the 
rroteus  Anguinus.  Some  living  specimens  which 
I  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  peasant  in  Adelsberg, 
were  about  eight  inches  long  i  but  they  have  been 
found  of  twice  that  length.  The  body  varies  in 
diameter  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch|  accwdiftg 
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to  the  length  of  the  animal  ;  it  resemblefl  almost 
entarety  that  of  the  eel ;  it  is  whitish  below,  and 
thore  of  a  delicate  flesh  colour.  The  upper  part  of 
the  head  is  more  flattened  than  in  the  eel,  and  ap- ' 
proaches  nearer  to  that  of  a  pigmy  alligator.  The* 
gills  protrude  entirely  fr5m  the  head,  and  some- 
times rise  above  it :  their  colour  is  a  psJe  red ;  but, 
w^hen  the  animal  is  irritated,  they  become  of  so 
brilliant  a  scarlet  hoe,  and  branch  out  into  so  many 
lainnte  yet  distinct  ramifications,  that  the  creature 
has  exactly  the  same  appearance  as  if  a  tuft  of 
ooral  were  growing^  from  each  side  of  its  head. 
It  has  no  fins,  and  the  members  which  occupy 
their  place  constitute  the  most  singular  part  of 
its  conformation.  .Instead  of  pectoral  fins,  it  is 
furnished  with  two  arms,  or  fore  legs,  of  a  pale- 
coloured  membranaceous  substance,  and  about  two 
inches  long.     Nearly  in  the  middle,  they  are  di- 
Tided  by  a  joint,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
€lb6w  or  knee,  and  the  outer  division  terminates 
in  three  distinct  fingers  or  toes.  The  place  of  the 
▼antral  fins  is  occupied  by  another  pair  of  limbs 
perfectly  similar  to  the  former,  excepting  that  they 
are  somewhat  shorter,  and  terminate  in  two  toes, 
instead  of  three.  From  these  appendages,  the  am- 
mal  is  called,  in  the  Croatian  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try, ZlovishJta  ribtiy  or.  Human-fish  ;  it  uses  them 
in  the  water  as  fins,  with  great  agility,  and  at  the 
hottom,  or  on  dry  land,  it  uses  them  as  feet. 

The  powers  of  vision  of  the  Proteus  are  still  as 
doubtful  as  those  of  the  mole  long  were.  Some 
have  altogether  denied  that  it  possesses  eyes ; 
Qftheni  take  for  eyes,  two  points  which  are  just  ob- 
servable towards  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  de- 
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cided  ayerBion  which  the  creature  shows'  agamatl 
light,  and  the  impatience  and  agitation  iwritfa  'wfaicfa 
it  keeps  itself  in  incessant  motion,  when  brongit 
out  from  the  shade,  seem  to  imply  that  it  possesses 
organs  snsceptihle  of  the  action  of  light.  The  mo- 
ment it  is  exposed  to  ther  sun,  it  becomes  restless 
and  unhappy ;  its  natural  abode  is  in  the  waters  of 
these  subterranean  caverns,  and  it  never  issues  vo- 
luntarily from  the  impenetrable  darkness  in  i^hicfa 
alone  it  finds  itself  comfortable.    It  appears  most 
frequently  in  certain  small  streams  which  issue 
from  the  mountain  at  l^ttich,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laybach,  being  hurried  forth  from  the  cavenis 
within  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  Ivhen  the  inter- 
nal reservoirs  have  been  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
or  a  long-continued  thaw.  Those  which  I  saw  had 
been  taken  in  the  small  subterranean  lake  which 
tenininates  the  Magdalene  grotto,  not  far  from  that 
of  Adelsberg. 

In  regard,  at  least,  to  their  mode  of  life,  it  may 
be  doubted  how  far  the  Protei  have  been  justly  set 
down  as  amphibious.    It  is  seldom  that  the  crea- 
ture leaves  the  water  voluntarily ;  and,  even  when 
he  does  go  astray,  it  is  only  to  make  a  brief  and. 
difficult  promenade,  iath^  darkness  of  night,  a  few 
feet  from  the  edge  ef  the  streun.  This  excnrsioo, 
short  as  it  is,  is  generally  fatal  to  him.  His  whole 
body  is  covered,  like  that  of  the  eel,  with  ayiscid 
slime,  to  which  constant  moisture  is  essential; 
when  he  leaves  the  water,  this  substance  speedily 
dries  up,  glues  him  to  the  spot^  and  he  expires.  • 
From  dl  I  could  leai'n,  I  saw  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Froteus  possesses  the  faculty  of  living  and- 
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m&mg  out  of  the  water,  in  a  higher  degree  than 
die  common  eel,  or  the  flying  fish. 
-  From  Planina,  till  you  reach,  after  trayersing 
forty  miles,  the  brink  of  the  magnificent  barrier 
which  oirerhangs  Trieste,  and  smronnds  the  head' 
of  the  Adriatic,  you  mre  in  general  getting  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  bare,  barren,  ealcareons  moun- 
tains. To  Adelsberg  it  is  a  dreary  ascent,  with 
little  for  the  eye  except  the  naked  rock.  Few  spots 
are  culdvated,  for  the  soil  does  not  admit  of  cul- 
tiyation,  and  the  woods,  its  natural  covering,  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away.  The  popu- 
lation is  thin,  poor,  and  ignorant ;  the  villi^es  ugly 
and  squalid,  but  fall  of  wine-houses ;  for,  besidea 
the  wines  of  Lower  Styria,  this  beverage  is  pro- 
eured,  both  stronger  and  cheaper,  from  the  south- 
western districts  of  their  own  country. 

The  village  of  Adelsberg  stands  at  the  bottom 
df  an  inconsiderable  rocky  eminence.  At  the  west- 
cm  extremity  of  the  eminence,  the  rock  gapes  into 
two  large  apertures.  The  one  reaches  nearly  from 
ks  summit  to  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  has  an  ir- 
regnlafy  jagged,  deft-like  shape ;  the  other  is  ra-^ 
ther  more  to  the  eastward,  about  fifty  feet  higher 
in  the  rock,  and  in  a  itauch  more  regular,  vaulted 
form.  The  river  Poick  comes  windmg  along  the 
▼alley  from  the  south,  flows  under  the  eminence, 
reaches  its  western  extremity,  throws  its  whole 
body  into  the  lower  of  the  two  openings,  which  it 
entirely  fills,  and  disappears.  The  higher  open- 
ing runs  a  short  way  into  the  mountain,  forming  a 
regular  and  spacious  gallery.  The  partition  of  rock 
^t  separates  it  from  the  lower  one,  through  which 
the  river  holds*  its  course,  is  brok^  through  in 
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9erenl  places,  and  faniisfafss,  here  sod  there,  m 
glimpse  of  the  dark  waters  fretting  along  in  their 
subterranean  channel.  But  as  yon  advance,  their 
mormnrings  and  the  distant  gleams  of  day-light 
die  away  together^  and  the  silence  and  darkness  of 
'  ancient  night  reign  all  aronnd. 

The  gnides  now  lighted  their  lamps,  and,  in 
«  short  time,  the  distant  sound  of  water  was  again 
heard ;  it  became  louder  and  loader ;  the  passage 
seemed  to  widen^  and  ^t  length  opened  oat  inta 
an  immense  caTem  which  the  eye  could  not  mea-t 
sure ;  for  the  lights  were  altogether  insufficient  to 
penetrate  to  any  distance  the  darkness  that  was 
above,  and  around,  and  below ;  they  were  just  snffi-. 
cient  to  show  where- we  stoodn  It  was  a  ledge  of 
rock,  which,  nmning  across  the  cavern  like  a  na-» 
tural  partition,  but  not  rising  to>  the  roof,  dividea 
it  into  two  caverns.  From  that  on  the  left  of  the 
partition,  on  whose  summit  we  stood  rose  amfd^ 
the  darkness  the  furious  dashing  of  tboriver,  wfaicib 
has  thus  far  found  its  way  through  the  mountain^ 
and,  annoanoing  by  its  noise  the  obstacles  it  en- 
counters, seems  to  throw  itself  in  despair  aginnst 
the  <^ypo8ing  partidon,  which  threatens  to  prevent 
its  course  into  the  more  ample  division  of  the  ca-«' 
vein  on  the  right.  On  this  latter  side,  the  rocky, 
partition  sinks  down  absolutely  precipitous ;  th» 
cavern,  likewise,  is  much  deeper  than  t^at  on  the 
left,  and  impenetrable  darkness  broods  over  it.. 
Leaning  ever  the  precipice,  the  ear,  after  it  has, 
become  accustomed  to  uie  raging  of  the  stream  on 
the  other  side,  hears  that  its  waters  far  below  have; 
pierced  the  partition,  and  made  their  way  into  the; 
deeper  and  more  ample  hall  of  tbe.caveni.    It  is,. 
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an  fact^  a  natural  bridge.  The  impressioir,  how* 
«yer,  on  this  side  is  much  more  striking ;  for  the 
river  is  heard  eddying  along  with  that  dull,  heavy, 
and  indistinct  sound  which,  particularly  in  such 
circumstances,  among  subterranean  precipices,  and 
in  subterranean  darkness,  always  gives  the  idea  of 
great  depth.  The  guides  lighted  a  few  bundles  of 
Btraw,  and  threw  them  into  die  abyss.  They  gleam* 
ed  faintly,  as  they  descended,  on  the  projecting 
points  of  the  rock ;  blazed  for  a  few  seconds  on  the 
aurface  of  the  water,  showing  its  slow  heavy  mo* 
tion  ;  and  illuminating,  through  a  small  circle,  the 
darkness  of  the  cavern,  left  its  gloom  by  their  ex- 
tinction, more  oppressive  and  impenetrable* 

"  From  this  spot,"  says  Sartori,  "  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  the  boldest  of  mortals  to  proceed  far. 
th^ ;"  and  he  said  so,  because,  towards  the  great- 
er division  of  the  cavern  into  which  the  river  has 
thuB  forced  its  way,  the  partition  is  too  precipi-* 
Ibons  to  admit  of  descent.  But  mortals  not  at  all 
bold  now  go  a  great  deal  farther.  Towards  the 
amaller  division,  the  partition  is  not  so  precipi* 
tons,  and  the  cavern  itself  is  not  so  deep.  A  flight 
of  steps  was  cut  out  on  this  side,  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. The  partition  itself  was  then  pierced  in  the 
direction  of  the  greater  cavern.  When  the  workf 
men  had  got  through  it,  they  found  themselves 
still  considerably  above  the  bottom  of  the  greater^ 
but  the  rocky  wall  was  now  more  sloping,  and,  by 
hewing  in  it  a  flight  of  steps,  the  bottom  was 
reached  in  safety.  The  great  object  was  to  know 
what  became  of  the  river.  We  had  not  advanced 
many  yards  along  the  rocky  floor,  which  owes 
much  of  its  comparative  smoothness  to  art,  when 
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the  Ayer  vw  agiin  heard  in  front,  and  tiiA  l%hta 
ef  the  gatdea  glimmered  on  its  wateins.  It  flows 
lig^t  acroes  the  cav«m  ;  it  has  lost  its  noise  and 
nifMdity ;  it  eddies  slowly  along,  in  a  well-defined 
bed»  and  having  reached  the  opposite  wall  of  this 
Immense  vaiilt,  the  solid  mountain  itself,  it  again 
dives  into  the  howels  of  the  earth.  Its  course 
can  he  followed  no  farther,  and  it  is  still  douhtiiil 
whether,  or  where,  it  again  appears  on  earth. 

Hiis,  imposing  as  it  is,  is  hnt  the  vestibule  to 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  temples  which  na- 
ture has  built  for  herself  in  the  regions  of  night. 
A  slight  wooden  bridge  leads  across  the  rivar,  and 
after  advancing  a  little  way  the  terminating  wall 
of  thd  cavern  opposes  yon.  This  was  always  held 
to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra.  But,  about  five  years  ago, 
some  young  fellow  took  it  into  his  head  to  try, 
with  the  help  of  his  companions,  how  far  he  could 
cjamber  up  the  wall  by  means  of  the  projecting 
poin^  of  rock.  When  he  had  mounted  about 
forty  feet,  he  found  that  the  wall  terminated,  and 
a  spacious  opening  intervened  between  its  top  and 
the  roof  of  the  cavern,  which  was  slill  far  above, 
A  flight  of  steps  was  immediately  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  the  aperture  being  explored,  was  found 
to  be  the  entrance  to  a  long  succession  of  the  most 
gigantic  stalactite  caverns  that  imagination  can 
^nceive. 

From  a  large  rugged,  and  unequal  grotto,  they 
brandi  off  in  two  suites.  That  to  the  left  is  the 
more  extensive,  and  ample,  and  majestic ;  that  to 
the  right,  thoi^h  smaller,  is  richer  in  varied  and 
iantastic  forms.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
consists  merely  of  a  single  cavern,  but  a  auecet* 
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sion  of  them,  all  difierent  in  size,  and  form,  and 
ornament,  connected  by  passages  which  are  some- 
times low  and  bare,  sometimes  spacious  and  lofty, 
supported  by  pillars  and  fretted  with  cornices  of 
the  purest  stalactite.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  at-^ 
tempt  to  describe  the  magnificence  and  yariety  of 
this  natural  architecture.  The  columns  are  some- 
times nniform  in  their  mass,  and  singularly  placed ; 
sometimes  they  are  so  regularly  arranged,  and 
consist  of  smaller  pillars  so  nicely  clustered  to-' 
gether,  that  one  believes  he  is  walking  up  the 
nave  of  a  Gothic  Cathedral.  Many  of  these  co- 
lumns, which  are  entirely  insulated,  have  a  dia- 
meter of  three,  four,  and  even  five  feet.  •Fre-* 
quently  the  pillar  is  interrupted,  as  it  were,  in  the 
middle,  losing  its  columnar  form,  and  twisting, 
dividing,  or  spreading  itself  out  into  innumerable 
shapes.  Sometimes  it  dilates  into  a  broad  thin 
plate,  almost  transparent  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  ; 
sometimes  this  plate  curves  itself  round  in  a  cir- 
cular form  ;  sometimes  the  descending  part  tapers* 
to  a  point,  which  rests  on  the  broad  surface  of  the 
ascending  stalagmite.  The  walls  are  entirely  coat- 
ed with  the  same  substance  ;  and,  in  the  smaller 
grottoes,  it  is  so  pare,  that  travellers  have  covered 
it  with  names  written  in  pencil,  some  of  whicb< 
have  already  resisted  the  moisture  five  or  six 
years.  The  other  division  is  more  spacious,  and 
extends  much  farther.  The  caverns  which  f^om- 
pose  it  are  wider  ahd  loftier,  but  not  so  beautiful- 
ly adorned  as  in  the  other.  The  enormous  clns* 
tered  columns  of  stalactite  that  seem  to  support  the 
everlasting  roof  from  which  they  have  only  origi- 
nated, often  tower  to  such  a  height,  that  the  lights 
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do  not  enable  yon  to  discover  tiieir  saminit ;  bat, 
tbongh  infinitely  majestic,  they  are  roi^her,  dark- 
er, and  mofe  sh^eleM  than  in,  the  snmller  suite. 
The  fiuther  yon  advance,  the  eleTations  become 
bolder,  the  eolnmns  more  massiye,  and  the  fonns 
ttiore  direnufied,  till,  afiter  numing  abont  six  niilea 
into  the  earth,  this  scene  of  wcmderment  termi- 
nates with  the  element  with  which  it  began,  water. 
▲  small  snbterraneons  lake,  deep,  clear,  cold,  and 
dead*-8till,  preyents  all  farther  progress.  It  faas* 
not  been  passed ;  it  would  therefore^  be  too  mndi 
to  say  that  nothing  lies  beyond. 
.  Thronghoat  these  caverns  not  a  sonnd  is  beard, 
•Kcept  the  occasional  plashing  of  the  dew-drop 
from  a  half-formed  pillar*  No  living  thing,  no' 
^race  of  vegetation  enlivens  the  cold  rock,  or  Uie 
pale  freeaing  stalactites.  A  solitary  bat,  fast  asleep 
on  a  brittle  white  pinnacle,  was  the  cmly  inhabitant 
0f  this  gorgeous  palace.  When  I  took  him  from 
his  resting  place,  he  uttered  a  chirping,  plaintive 
aonnd,  as  if  mnrmnring  that  our  lights  had  disturb- 
ed his  repose,  or  that  human  feet  should  intrude 
into  the  dark  and  silent  sanctuary  of  his  race. 
When  replaced  on  his  pinnacle,  he  folded  up  his 
wii^,  ceased  to  clnrp  and  murmur,  and,  in  a  mo- 
ment,  was  as  sound  asleep  as  ever. 

Yet  these  abodes  are  not  always  so  still  and  de- 
serted. About  the  middle  of  the  more  extensive  of 
the  lira  ranges,  the  passage  which,  though  not  low, 
has  for  a  wlule  been  rough  and  confined,  opens  into 
one  of  the  most  spacious  and  r^^lar  of  all  the  ca- 
verns. It  is  oval,  about  sixty  feet  long,  and  forty 
broad ;  the  walls  rise  in  a  more  regularly  vaulted 
form  than  in  any  of  the  others ;  the  roof  was  beyond 
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the  eye.     The  walls  are  coaited  with  ttalitetite  ; 
but,  excepting  this,  natiire  has  been  rery  Bpftiuig 
of  her  ornaments*    The  floor  has  been  made  per« 
fectly  smooth.  In  addition  to  the  stone  seats  winch 
the  rock  itself  supplies,  wooden  benches  have  beeti 
disposed  round  the  circumference^  as  well  as  a 
few  rustic  chandeliers,  formed  of  a  wooden  cross, 
fixed  horizontally  on  the  top  of  a  pole.    Once  A- 
year,  on  the  festival  of  their  patron  saint,  the  pea- 
.  santry  of  Adelsberg  and  the  neighbourhood  afl- 
semble  in  this  cavern  to  a  ball.  Here,  maay  hun- 
dred feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  from  the  light  of  day,  the  rude  music  of  the 
-Camioiian  resounds  through  more   magnlicent 
halls  than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs.  The  flame 
of  the  uncouth  chimdeliers  is  reflected  from  the 
'  stalactite  wails  in  a  blaze  of  ever-^changing  light, 
'  and,  amid  its  dancing  rdu]^enoe>  the  village 
'  swains,  and  village  beauties,  wheel  round  in  the 
waltz,  as  if  the  dreams  of  the  Rosicrucians  bad 
at  length  found  their  fulfilment,  and  Gnomes  and 
Kobolds  really  lived  and  revelled  in  the  bowels  of 
our  globe. 

At  Prewald,  the  next  stage,  the  road  winds  up 
a  very  steep  ascent^  frtmi  'the  summit  of  which  the 
country  stretches  southward,  at  nearly  one  imiform 
elevation,  for  twenty  miles,  till  it  sinks  down  al- 
most precipitously  on  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic. 
This  broad  platform,  called  the  Karsiy  presents 
nothing  but  a  desolate  extent  of  rock  and  stones. 
The  main  surface  of  the  mountain  is  not  only  co- 
vered with  innumerable  fragments  of  its  own  mass, 
but  is  itself  scooped  out  into  round  hollows,  or 
rather  holes,  resembling  exactly  rocks  which  have 
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.been  long^  washed  and  worn  by  the  sea.  Towards 
its  Bontbera  extremity,  a  more  kindly  soil  gradu- 
ally reappears,  and  vegetation  again  puts  forth  her 
powers ;  and  the  abrupt  slope,  which  it  finally  pre- 
sents to  the  sea^  is  covered  with  gardens,  and 
studded  wtb  villas.    Trieste  lies  below,  backed  by 
,the  mountains  of  Istria,  and,  in  front,  the  Adrian 
•  tic  stretches  out  its  boundless  expanse.  Trieste  is 
a  very  handsomely  built  town,  and  the  best  paved 
•town  on  the  Continent.     The  popvlation  and 
language  are  extremely  mixed;  German,  Italian, 
and  Modern  Greek,  are  heard  everjrwhere.    In 
general,  however,  a  traveller  does  not  find  mucfa 
in  Trieste  to  detain  him,  and  he  hastens  to.tlie 
steam-boat,  which  bears  him  across  the  Adriatic 
during  the  nigbt,  and  presents  to  him,  in  the  morn- 
ing the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  towers  and 
pfdaces  of  Venice,  gradually  emerging  from  the 
misty  sea,  as  the  sun  slowly  rbes  ever  the  moua* 
tainous  ^dges  of  Dalmatia*- 


XH£  END. 
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